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^N\PUTeR5 ARg CON^TAtmy 6A1MIN6 

CONTROL OVER OUR HVE5, IN AN ATTEMPT 
To REOUCE OUR INPIVIPUAHTV TO 
A MERE NUMBER ON A PRINTOUT^ 


quently Lose the ability to communicate 
with each other on an emotional level? 
Would computers eventually develop 
sentience and decide we were no longer 
useful? Staring down the barrel of one’s 
own impending irrelevance, it’s easy to 
see how these kinds of questions could 
keep a poor human up at night! And 
the (largely speculative but‘obvious’) 
answers to those questions didn’t help 
either - everyone knew the world was 
going to a technological Hell, it was 
only a matter of time. If you didn’t agree 
you were just naive. 

Better enjoy our binary overlord-free life 
while it lasts, before we’re wiped out of 
existence - or we nuke ourselves first. 
That’s the 1980s philosophy in a nut¬ 
shell (or a CP/M shell?) It was a pessi¬ 
mistic era! 

After all, technology had been moving 
at a breakneck pace - a hundred years 
earlier most cities didn’t even have 
electricity! There had since been the 
automobile, airplanes, radio, television. 



Suepe ssiiMiiih'e MB t ion pref^n our fears of the fui- 
Curl a no'Dpdy car* a bout watOTng a movie about the 
peagefuL existenc^j^’re all going to havefh humanity’s 
uLtifnate utopia '^^^), but numerous dystopic futures, 
on the other hafi^ps^ ruled the box office, from |.984 
to The Terminators The Hunger Games. The message 
they contain is fairly straightforward^te^nology is cold, 
[mpersonal and designed to rob us oTgjjj|jjjwinanity,or4j 
enable our enslavement, or make or simply 

kjll us.“We have to pay attention t^ta^^pTreatslf their 
tra’ilers scream.’’The fate of ■civilisationaipends on it. 
Watch our movie.” 

As thesi to|jflhe=in-cl||^^ftoons from the Late 1970s 
and earl^l^»^|eiTj^^ Mi e.#ie general public of the 
i^ime (or an^^BemSi) t®t»kthese‘predfctions’very 
^eriousLy!AfSH[, sciience-feion authors had predicted 
Everything frll Hp ersonal computers to space travela 
why doubt th^prognostications of technological doom? 
As a result,the (Jublic’s qilistions regarding that future 
were numerous ara, Largel^egativefh nature|wouLd 
we become subservient t^computers, our body merely 
a physical armjaf a logicaStifi#h'|ne? Would we subse= 
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computers, video gajnes, the Moon landing, the space 
shuttle sand nuclei bombs. This train had a rocket 
strapped to|i«ad nobody knew where it was golngt^ 
Honestlyjt^^^po become paranoid under such 
cjrrffinstanc^^md while we can look back now and 
^TOckle at those fears as unreasonable, we shouldnl 
discount the possibility that jin some timeline some¬ 
where wej^er^enslaved by robots, or turra^BP ^ 
into cyborgs, orSjijefly sterilised into extinoron^or^ 
i^gre-empted ai y rnd all of that by pushing the button. 

Hm.jThat’s a bit of a grim sta^yor a ‘party’i#sue, 1^1 
it? Let’s shift gears. Issues wiMj^^book and’eggj^ 
chambers’ notwithstanding, tnPw!® re turned floHr 
fairly well. We don’t all live jin the towels of grra^^ 
^dustrii||megalopolises (yes,that’^ real word!) ^ 
^endiiMEl|n^es shoving coal int^furnaces to feed 
^n evey^Mgartificial intey|gen*e compiife^feL 
^illiOTs ofracuum tubes..s.(l ni^l^y need tQ,i|l®Hf 
my subscription to the Really Scary Black And Wm^» 
Dystopic Movies channel!) Artificial]intelligenc?(]|^H 
any meaningful way never happened, society appe^M 
to^^l^ resisted tota^ corporate enslavement (I writ^ 
'w|P%itting in a Sftbucks) and we g^wlljlv still 
tali^Uite'r peopippce-to-face at l«^S^^sionally. 

a liS^.^omputeceveryvfi^^and will 
hype^eMmeJ^e ifti|Rllp 1 , but we do so in fresh 
air an^^^^KT So t®|^piiething. 

' In fact. as^eTl seej Bi^ issue.from a social stand-a 
point humanity’s r^ffi^ship with technology 
evolved jin almost tl^||^fe|Osite direction. Rather than 
becoming an inhib^BIKiiience on personal intera 
action, it’s arguablPfieilpDlogy actually encouraged 


it, eventually. From allowing us to make personalised 
greeting cards on our own printers, print newsletters 
for our community groups and schools, or organise 
events, to connecting on-line through chat and e-mail 
and offline via CB radio, to multiplayer videogaming, 
modern dating websites and social networks,tech¬ 
nology has facilitated a virtual renaissance in our 
ability to make relationships, and while it hasn’t been 
without its issues, it’s hard to see our modern digital 
lifestyle as an entirely bad thing (but go for a walk in 
the park sometime, would you? The birds miss you. So 
does your grandmother! Anyhow...) 

Let’s start by literally putting ink to paper. Starting 
in the mid-1980s, the Print Shop gave computers in 
primary schools everywhere a reason to exist beyond 
spelling and maths drills and easily tripled the size of 
the fanfold paper and printer ribbon budget. Suddenly, 
knowing how to use the computer could get you on 
the dance committee! Another software package, the 
Newsroom, gave computer nerds a voice and taught 
them howto use a photocopier.We’re going to look 
back at both of these. We’ll also show you how you can 
make your own Print Shop greeting cards today, using 
emulation. 

Next,the modem connected computers (and their 
users) together, allowing not only for the exchange 
of information but also the opportunity to meet new 
people and engage in conversation about diverse 
topics with people you would have never interacted 
with in “real life” (the modem wasn’t breaking entirely 
new ground - citizens’ band radio had revolutionised 

1 
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COtAPUr&^S AR^ TAKING OV/PR HUAAAN JOB5 AT AN 
AURMIN6LY FA5r RAl^.' ^V^NtUALLY, (SO/VWH^RS WILL COII\)6 
NOTONLY ALL TH^ WORK/ BUT ALLPIAYAS W^LL! /V\^ANWHILE, 
ALL THe HUMANS, LIVING ON WBLI=ARf, WILL SIT AT HOM? WAttHiNG 
COMPUTER GAMES ON r.M., THEIR UNOIALLENGED MINR^ AND 
B0PIE5 ATROPHYING ANP EVOLVING INTO USELESS 5TRANRS OE 
PROTOPLASM, -R) BE KEPT IN -rRANSPARENT LIFE-SUPPORT 
(CAPSULES, FOR THE COMPUTERS TO WAICH WITH AMUSEMENT/ I 
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remote social communication in the 1970s, although jt- 
was harder to impersonate someone else over i|. We’ll 
talk a little about ii too). 

Computerised ‘bulletin-boards’(or BBSes) and multia 
line chat systems popped up everywhere, like weeds, 
and parents found their phone lines monopolised In 
the evenings by their children talking to complete 
strangers on their home computers (I’m sure that kept^ 
more than a few of them up at night too|The 80s w|p ' 
a magical time.) If 1|jey wanted to rein their offspring T j 
in a bit, online servi^ such as CompuServe provided 
larger^^more sanitise^igital environments but at a 
significant perrminute cost, while users’groups physi-a 
cally gathered families together |n safer environments 
to help each other learn about and li^j|^j|ij^ their new 
computers. 


I 

ava^v fr 


Of course, like with anything this bravaprew frontier-^ 
also led to youthful shenanigans, such as hacking and 
piracy (arrgh me hearties!) and we’ll (re)visit those 
issues. We’ll also check out some TV and movie mo¬ 
ments of teenage technological mischief^ 


◄ 


Adolescent misadventure (such as exposure to drugs 
and fighting) also frequently happened^fS^teMideo 
arcades thU; had similarly sprung up in the laSL970s 
and early l980s and the media quickly becam^iuite 
hysterical'ovej the supposed impending ruina™^of 
the entire younger generi't^(s). To mitigate ti^ffl^ 
concerns, the godfathejr of «eo games, Nolah^^^^S^ 
nell, oversaw '•pfe creafion omhe first wildly sue^^^l 
cartridge-based^ome video-gam^ystem, t[jjj|| 

2600,.to encputiSe play at home^condly, 
iSd ^ M _ ir __ 
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^ NOT0R< OF TWF WORUP'5 AAC^T RDWERFUU COf^PlXT^i^. UMKFP PV 
<::^UUP*5oia/F THF WP»?UP’S PROEMS: WAF?^, 

ANP OM ANP ON ('Tvey COIMP AU50 PUAY A AAEAN 6AMF^ OF ^TAR TKBK). 

^ur HUMANS -$HOUUP BgWARg? WHIUF PURPORTlNe TD AL-TRUlSpo, THe^ 
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COMPOTERI^i^P IBOlAnON 

PFOPUF ARF ABANPDNIN6 NORMAL R^RSON-'lb-PFRSON INTERACTIONS ANP 
RFPUACINe THEM WITH THE INTERA(\FPIARY OF THE COI^PlXT^R. IF THIS 
CONTINUES, PEOPUE WIUU UOSF THE ABILITY TO 5PEAK AUPI?UY. HUMANITY’S 
MOUTHS WILU FVOU\/F AWAY. CNO NFEPTo ^T; NOURISHMENT WILU BE 
APMINISTFRFP BY COMPUTER-CONTROUFP INTRAVENOUS 50UUTIONS WITH 
ACCOMPANYINS NEURAU TT^-SMELU SriMUUATIONSj ANP THFIR EYES 
WlUL EVOUVE INTO SENSORS CAPABUE ONUY OF REAPIMS VIPEO plSPtAVS. 

peopue wiuu receive auu information ABOUTTHE WORUP OUrsipF 

THEM5FUVE5 THROUGH THEIR Fbf?rAgUE’ F^SONAU COMF’UTFF^S. INTHFRAIRF 
EVENT that someone ACTJAUV WANTS TO COMMUNICATE WITH 50AAEONE EISE] 
THEY WlUL. MERELY INTERFACE BY THE U5E OF COMPUTER-CONTROLLEp CB F3APIO.' 


Chuck E. Cheese’s, a chain of video-game restaurants 
that worked to reposition the image of arcades from 
being largely adult-oriented to places where families 
could go for entertainment. All of these will get a look- 
in. And remember kids, winners don’t use drugs! 

Of course, coming at the end of the year, this issue also 
spends some time looking back at the relationship 
between consumer electronics and Christmas, partic¬ 
ularly those products and innovations found under 
the tree that went some way to bringing families and 
friends together, to learn, share and play. We’ll look at 
the price wars that led to relatively widespread adop¬ 
tion of home computers and later videogame consoles, 
popular multiplayer and holiday-oriented games, the 
first portable digital communication devices, and more. 
There will also be some classic Christmas computer 
programming, and an electronics project! And plenty of 
cool historical artwork from classic magazines. 

Finally, we’ll examine how retrotechnology is making 
people social today, through conventions where people 
gather to celebrate vintage computer systems such as 
the Apple II,the Commodore 64 and the Tandy Colour 
Computer; modern revivals of historical bulletin-board 
and chat systems; and computer-art groups and ‘chip- 
tune’ music events. 

Whew! I guess technology wasn’t quite so anti-social 
after all. Come along and join us while we celebrate 
the ways retrotechnology has brought us together, then 
and now. And thanks for coming! It wouldn’t have been 
much of a party without you. 
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Graphics program lets users 
design, print greeting cards 


BY TOM SHEA 

Reporter 


B 


I roderbund Software has come out 
. with a program for the Apple II Plus 
' and He that lets you design and 
print your own greeting cards. 

Other graphics software provides some 
of the design elements you might use to 
create a greeting card, but The Print Shop 
is designed specifically for that use. Using 
The Print Shop, you can pick an illustra¬ 
tion from a library of holiday-oriented 
designs such as pumpkins, Christmas 
trees, bells and birthday cakes. You create 
your own message. The program gives 
you a choice of eight fonts in which to [urint 
out the message, with the option of solid, 
outlined or three-dimensional lettering. 
You can further customize the card by 
surrounding the message with fancy 
borders. It also lets you create a repeating 
pattern that underlies the other graphics, 
a sort of floral or geometric wallpaper in 
the background. 

Finally, you can print out as many 
copies as you like on most of the popular 
dot-matrix printers. Broderbund supplies 
some colored fanfold paper so you can 
make cards in colors, too. The software 
aids you in lining up the paper exactly, and 
it prints the outside and inside of the card 
at diagonally opposite comers so that, 
when you fold the 8 V 2 X 11-inch paper in 
four parts, it becomes a greeting card. 

The $49.95 program does a couple of 

Finally, a use for a 
home computer beyond 
business, education and 
games! I kid but really 
what The Print Shop 
was an excuse for was a 
dot-matrix printer. And 
coloured fanfold paper 
(some of which was 
included in The Print 
Shop’s retail box, along 
with some coloured en¬ 
velopes). The Print Shop 
made printers fun! 


other tricks as well. You can print out 
large banners that could be strung above a 
doorway or across a wall. The graphics are 
printed out extra large, and the letters 
spelling out the message are about seven 
inches tall. 

You can also create illustrated posters, 
again combining picture and text elements 
on a piece of paper. One use of this feature 
is that it lets you custom-design your own 
business or personal letterhead without 
having to go to a print shop. You can pick 
one of the symbols already in the library 

t AND TO ALL A 



GOOD NIGHT 


Also, children with no money 
could now create their own 
personalised greeting cards and 
no longer needed to feel badly 
about having nothing to give to 
friends and family on birthdays or 
Christmas. They would no longer 
be labeled as rude - just cheap. 


COMING SOON! 


THE PRINT SHOP 

The perfxt way to express yourself 
wi^ your new Amiga: 



In the early 1980s, if you wanted posters to advertise a 
yard sale or a party,your options were pretty Limited. 

You could get some blank sheets of paper and some crayons or felt 
markers for the whole do-it-yourself experience, which was cheap but 
unless you were a professional illustrator the results were bound to 
leave something to be desired, if not be downright embarrassing. Oth¬ 
erwise you could get the local printer to do it but it wasn’t going to be 
very cost-effective, especially in such a small quantity. Each poster could 
end up running you the same price as a Big Mac - or even a 
whole Meal Deal - and with that kind of overhead it could 
make the whole yard sale endeavour smell much less appetiz¬ 
ing. And so, usually it was back to the felt markers or whatever 
else you could find lying around the house, and being the tight¬ 
wad you were you would not-so-happily contribute an addition¬ 
al indignity to the ever-growing mountain of your own personal 
shame, because you wanted that Big Mac for yourself, dammit. 

And let’s not even get started on greeting cards, those vile 
instruments of larceny that existed only to relieve you of your 
Big Mac money because if you didn’t buy them for every birth¬ 
day, wedding, anniversary and holiday to give to every family 
member, friend, co-worker and all the other people you were 
even remotely acquainted with,you were certain to be outed 
as the tightwad you were and they might not want to be seen 
in public with you anymore. Which would leave you sitting in 
McDonald’s eating your Big Mac alone, plotting your revenge 
against Hallmark for engineering the single greatest extortion 
racket in the history of rackets. Curse you, Hallmark. Curse you! 

But luckily for you, things weren’t going to remain this way 
forever. Home computer manufacturers began to get into some 
pretty serious price wars with each other, making their products 
much cheaper than they had been, and 
hence more accessible for tightwads like 
yourself. If you wanted to be really frugal, 
you could save your Big Mac money and 
convince your boss or parent to buy one! 
Totally win-win, right? 


H 


Broderbun^ 


oliday time in a card shop can 
be a terrible assault on your 
senses. Those soft-focus greet¬ 
ing cards with beachcombing lovers 
and acetate overlays bearing mes¬ 
sages that would gag even Rod 
McKuen now share shelf space with 
Frosty, Santa, Rudolph, and an 
alarming number of rodents and 
other barnyard critters in full holiday 
regalia. 

One alternative, of course, is to 
shop in an exclusive boutique where 
an assortment of museum reproduc¬ 
tions or hand-painted originals can 
blow your budget to smithereens. 
Another, perhaps more satisfying, 
alternative is to make your own 
cards. But it takes time and talent to 
produce professional-looking, cus¬ 
tomized greetings for everyone on 
your list. It makes you wish you 
knew somebody with a print shop. 

Well, shoppers, with a new pro¬ 
gram from Broderbund Software you 
can turn your Apple or Commodore 
into your veiy own print shop. A fun- 
to-use package. The Print Shop lets 
you create high-resolution greeting 
cards for any occasion and print your 
own signs, letterheads, and jumbo 
banners. 


Knowing it had a hit on its hands, 
Broderbund heavily marketed The Print 
Shop, publishing advertisements in prac¬ 
tically every computer magazine and 
sending them free copies to review. 

Their reviewers loved it, praising its un¬ 
complicated interface and step-by-step 
workflows, and raving over the variety of 
included fonts and graphics. 

Consumers responded, and sales of The 
Print Shop soared, netting Broderbund 
big profits and its developers lot¬ 
tery-sized royalty cheques. 


poleotronk 
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THE PRINT SHOP 



SETUP 


USE nND <RETURN> 

TO MfiKE SELECTION._ 

OR* USE JOYSTICK OR KORLO PRO. 


THE PRINT SHOP (BRODERBUND) 


A NEW PHENOMENON 

Such software is part of a phenomenon called desk¬ 
top publishing. The Macintosh started the revo¬ 
lution in 1984 by simplifying the process of com¬ 
bining high-resolution text and graphics and 
printing them without using a clumsy screen-dump 
program. Apple II users can get some of the same 
effects through software. Broderbund’s The Print 
Shop appeared in 1984 and became a best-seller 
overnight. It had Apple users around the county 
creating custom banners, signs, greeting cards and 
stationery. New products continue to appear, which 
incorporate more features and remain easy to use. 


ArKIt-i 1909 

M.A.C.E. JouRiw 

"Devoted Exclusively To The Atari Computer User" 


However, while the computer could theoretically handle the 
artistic part of things better than your own two thoroughly 
uncultured hands, there wasn’t yet e-mail or Facebook with 
which to send your digital creations, and there were no kiosks 
at Officeworks or Kinko’s where you could actually render your 
new digital servant’s creations to paper without having to pay 
that blasted printer all of your Big Mac money! You needed 
your own printing device (also co-incidentally called a print¬ 
er) but you had to be patient because all you (or your parents 
or boss) could afford was a ‘daisy wheel’ model that punched 
out each character fully-formed like a typewriter, and unless 
you were proficient in ASCII art was quite useless for making 
posters and/or greeting cards, thus doing nothing to fill your 
stomach with more Big Macs. Curse you, Daisy! 

But happily the printer manufacturers began to race for the 
bottom of the market (e.g.you) and soon dot-matrix models 
(which could print graphics) began to appear at a price more 
palatable to you (or whoever else you could talk into buy¬ 
ing one). But then it turned out that designing the computer 
graphics yourself was tedious and time consuming, and you 
started longing for the felt markers and crayons. Now what? 



THE PRINT SHOP (Broderbund). 
“Exceptional. It offers such a rich 
variety of different type styles and 
designs. You can use it to make 
invitations, cards, letterheads... 
anything you can imagine. It shows 
people something really useful 
they can do with their computers." 
—Phil Wiswell, Contributing Editor. 


It wasn’t just home users that 
benefitted from The Print 
Shop’s abilities - schools 
were also big fans of The 
Print Shop, using its capa¬ 
bilities to create everything 
from banners for events like 
dances to signs reminding 
students to get to class on 
time. Smaller organisations 
and businesses also found 
The Print Shop to be an 
economical solution for their 
newsletters, instore signage 
and advertising. It was a hit 
all around, and the sales 
numbers more than proved it. 



chigan Atari Computer Enthusiasts 



The Print Shop was designed 
by David Balsam (top right) and 
programmed by Martin Kahn 
(bottom right) for the Apple II 
originally as a video greeting 
card system, but Broderbund 
founder Doug Carlston sug¬ 
gested the application print the 
cards instead and the rest is 
history. Teenage whiz-kid Cory 
Kosak (left) was responsible for 
translating (or‘porting’) it to oth¬ 
er computers such as the Atari 
800 and Commodore 64. 
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Apple in Print Shop 

The Print Shop from Broder¬ 
bund Software lets you write, 
design, and print your own 
greeting cards, stationery, letter¬ 
head, signs, and banners with 
your Apple ll-i- or lie. It offers 
eight different type styles in two 
sizes and in solid, outline, and 
three-dimensional formats. The 
Print Shop has nine border 
designs, 10 abstract patterns, 
and more than a dozen pictures 
and symbols with which to 
work. A built-in graphics editor 
lets you create your own sym¬ 
bols and modify the supplied 
ones. You can print illustrations 
generated with other programs. 

The Print Shop will produce a 
greeting that has messages both 
inside and outside and full-page 
signs. Its text-editing features in¬ 
clude automatic centering, left 
and right justification, and pro¬ 
portional spacing. 

This program comes with an 
assortment of pin-feed paper 
and matching envelopes. It re¬ 
quires 48K bytes of memory 
and a printer. It costs $49.95. 
Contact Broderbund Software, 

17 Paul Dr., San Rafael. CA 
94903, (415) 479-1170. Q 
















































































Of course, the traditional print¬ 
ing industry wasn’t super-hap¬ 
py this software upstart was 
invading its turf, ridiculing the 
quality of dot-matrix print¬ 
outs - but it turned out most 
users didn’t care, it was good 
enough’for them. 
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In 1985 The Print 
Shop’s copy protection 
was broken and it was 
subsequently pirated 
- and mercilessly, its 
only competitor’ for the 
title of‘Most Copied 
Commodore 64 Disk’a 
videogame adaptation 
of the movie Ghost- 
busters. Despite that, by 
1988 Broderbund had 
sold over a million cop¬ 
ies of it, with The Print 
Shop comprising 4% of 
the entire US software 
market in 1987. 


THE PRINT SHOP 

(Br 0 derbund. Apple computers, 
Commodore 64, printer; joystick or Koala 
Pad optional: $49.95) 

This program doesn’t just print 
signs; it turns your home into a 
print shop. Your services include 
greeting cards, jumbo banners, 
letterheads, and a choice of eight 
type styles. 



THE PRINT SHOP 

by David Balsam & Marttn Kahn 
Broderbund/Apple/- 
48K Disk/Printer Required 

Move over. Hallmark, and make 
room for people who care enough to 
design their own! The Print Shop turns 
a microprocessor into a home shop 
for personalized greeting cards, letter¬ 
head, even signs and banners, then 
prints out exactly the number of copies 
needed. 


The program comes packed with 
some colored paper and envelopes to 
get started making personalized cards. 
It's very easy to use, since on-screen 
prompts lead the computerist step-by- 
step through the creation process, 
turning every user into a designer, 
while providing almost unlimited ver¬ 
satility in the cards, signs, banners and 
stationery produced. 

{Joyce Worley) 



With a parade of gen¬ 
erally positive reviews. 
The Print Shop helped 
drive home computer 
adoption at a critical 
time in the industry - 
price wars had made 
l-b\t computers afford- 

- able for even 

many low-in¬ 
come house¬ 
holds, and soft¬ 
ware like The 
Print Shop gave 
them an edge 
over video- 
game consoles. 


What you needed was software specifically designed 
to create posters and greeting cards without needing 
much effort on your part - a kind of... well, a computer¬ 
ised ‘print shop’ that wasn’t out to steal your Big Macs. 
Fortunately for you, a few enterprising individuals 
must have heard your pleas, because lo and behold, in 
1984 software publisher Broderbund released... well, 
‘The Print Shop’, a program designed to create posters, 
greeting cards and other things without much effort on 
your part. If you had an Apple II that is. But you didn’t, 
because you were a tightwad who bought a Commo¬ 
dore 64 (or convinced someone else to) and so you had 
to wait an extra year before it came out for it (and the 
Atari 8-bit machines, also popular with tightwads after 
Jack Tramiel took Atari over and got into a price war 
with his former company). But you were happy to wait. 
Because for around $50 (not your $50 of course, but 
your boss’s or your parents’ - or maybe you pirated it 
because why pay for software when you can buy Big 
Macs?) you could finally stick it to your local printer 
and Hallmark and all those other greedy bastards who 
picked your pocket and emptied your stomach. Hooray! 


Agpeetingcardii 
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You could print out signs and posters for just about anything, as 
many as you liked. You could print our greeting cards for friends, 
family, everyone and anyone - even your dog, cat and goldfish 
(“Thank you for being such a lovely fish!’’) You might even print out 
a greeting card congratulating you for your newfound ability to print 
out greeting cards! Why not? All it cost was a bit of ink and paper! 
But you weren’t the only one ecstatic for the prospect of this new 
innovation freeing you forever from the joint tyranny of Big Printing 
and Big Crayon. There were plenty of other people who needed to 
stretch a buck, and not just so they could stuff themselves with Big 
Macs. These included not-for-profit organisations who had previous¬ 
ly done much of their in-house printing using wood blocks and ink 
pads (what is this, the 15th century?) and small businesses, which 
could now use the same computer and printer they bought for doing 
accounting to print flyers and posters. 

Schools were also really big customers,The Print 
Shop being a saviour for time- and cash-poor teach- 
As one might expect,competi- ers traditionally forced to rope students into draw- 

tors appeared,the most notable ing banners and posters - not always the easiest 

of these being PrintMaster, of tasks, and one that required some measure of 

which was acquired by share- supervision lest little Jimmy stick the felt markers 

Then heavily discounSTt in an nose.To sweeten the deal, Broderbund came 

effort to hurt The Print Shop's out With an additional companion disk that could 

sales and weaken Broderbund’s print customised calendars - what 1980s teacher 

market position,eventually wouldn’t want that? - and more fonts and graphics, 

enabling SoftKey to engage in a ^ easy sale tO make. 

hostile takeover of Br 0 (jerbun(j. ■ • 
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Library disks provided 
additional graphics and 
fonts (including plenty 
of Christmas-related im¬ 
ages) or you could even 
draw your own inside 
The Print Shop! A lat¬ 
er-released companion’ 
disk provided a calendar 
maker, font and border 
editor, and a creature 
maker’game.The Print 
Shop found a success¬ 
ful balance between 
usability and creativity, 
providing variety without 
being too complicated. 
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FACE i CLOTHES 
THE COOKIES NEED 
DECORATING 
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TO COLOR THIS 
PAY' 




And boy did they sell! Sales took off like a rocket and developers Martin 
Kahn and David Balsam were rich overnight. The teenage whiz kid Bro- 
derbund CEO Doug Carlston found to convert the program to work on 
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JUST LOTS OF 

FAME 



other computers very quickly owned a Porsche! They no longer needed user groups and not-for-profit organisations used 
to worry about saving enough pocket change to buy a Big Mac (lucky Print Shop-generated ouput in the cut-and-paste’ 


bastards!) But The Print Shop did much more than simply enable its 
creators to purchase Porsches full of Big Macs - it proved there was a 
market for its sort of software. 

With no self-interest at all, the publishing industry was extremely 
skeptical of the emerging threat posed to them by low-cost home com¬ 
puters and dot-matrix printers, mocking the ‘poor quality’ output they 
produced as unsuitable for anything anyone would dare show to any¬ 
one else - but The Print Shop demonstrated people’s standards were 
much lower than they had anticipated. All kidding aside, a new middle 
ground was established (somewhere between markers and markup) 
and other software publishers eagerly jumped into it, creating not just 
ripoffs like PrintMaster, but new software such as The Newsroom, Cre- 
ate-A-Calendar and Awardware,each designed to provide a new‘good 
enough’solution in an area previously limited to professional or hand¬ 
made alternatives. 

These applications formed the foundation upon which the desktop 
publishing industry was built-sure, the Macintosh and LaserWriter 
invaded the commercial printing industry, but they would have had a 
harder time had software like The Print Shop not aided in fostering an 
acceptance of computer-generated print media by the general public 
first. And the demand for consumer self-publishing solutions didn’t end 
there - lower cost 16-bit computers such as the Atari ST combined with 
cheaper design packages such as Timeworks Desktop Publisher and 
higher-quality 24-pin printers meant that those computer users who 
had previously found such great utility in The Print Shop and its breth¬ 
ren were able to advance in their amateur printing wizardry to full- 


layup of newsletters and other homemaije publi¬ 
cations, the beginnings of the‘desktop publishing’ 
phenomena that gradually saw computer programs 
replace traditional typesetting and layup with 
alL-digitaTin the box’software design solutions. 



scale in-the-box design, creating everything from brochures to how-to 
books in the comfort of their own homes - and without sacrificing too 
many Big Macs. ■ 

This trend would continue to the present day where obtaining the " 

tools needed to create a publication such as this magazine are within 
the reach of most. But sadly, while the future was made of happy fonts 
and clip-art celebrations for many, for some - including Broderbund’s 
founders and many of its employees - it would not go so well. After a 
competitor to The Print Shop called PrintMaster appeared, Broderbund 
sued - and won, but this story does not end there, with PrintMaster’s 
publisher Mindscape making the required changes to avoid legal 
reprecussions and continuing to market it. But venture capitalist-backed 
SoftKey, looking to‘consolidate’the software industry, saw an opportuni¬ 
ty to weaken Broderbund, buying Mindscape and virtually giving away 
PrintMaster, hurting Broderbund’s profits and lowering its stock price. 
SoftKey mounted a hostile takeover and 500 employees lost their jobs.*^ 
october-clecember 2018 


























































Paleotronic was fortunate enough to speak with Doug 
Carlston, co-founder of Broderhund Software, about 
The Print Shop and working with family... 




OUR GAMES ARE WORLDS 
APART FROM THE ORDINARY. 


Gamesters everywhere are discovering the 
many worlds of Broderbund's Apple and Atari 
programs, and they’re not going back to anything 
less. Because Broderbund's entertainment soft¬ 
ware offers pleasures and perils found nowhere 
else in the galaxy. 

Only Broderbund can take you on a 
desperate rescue mission aboard CHOPLIFTER, 
then give you a fast lesson in train robbing with 
TRACK A TTACK. Next, try battling the metamor- 
phic maze and slithery monsters found only in 


SERPENTINE and LABYRINTH. Or enjoy the live¬ 
ly pinball action of DA VID’S MIDNIGHT MAGIC. 
Trouble shooters will find plenty of targets with 
STAR BLAZER, while DUELING DIGITS will put 
your mind and reflexes to their ultimate test. 

So next time you're looking for new worlds 
to conquer, remember Broderbund. You’ll find 
the experience most extraordinary. 

Call or write for our free catalog. 


^ Broderbund Softuiare 


Br 0 derbund (with the o stylised with a slash 
because it resembled a computer zero and, as 
Doug Carlston told us,‘it looked cool’) was very 
prolific and published a number of iconic titles 
for 1980s and early 1990s computers and vid¬ 
eogame consoles, including Drol,The Ancient 
Art of War, Captain Goodnight and the Islands 
of Fear, Airheart, Stunts, and the groundbreak¬ 
ing Myst,an adventure game with lifelike 3D 
graphics. Broderbund also published productiv¬ 
ity titles such as Dazzle Draw and Fantavision. 


Firstly, thanks for taking time for our 
interview. Apparently, you gave up 
being a lawyer to make video games! 
What were you thinking? 

Well, that’s not quite what happened. 

I was in high school in the early 60s 
and went to a summer program for 
people who thought they wanted to 
be engineers, and they introduce you 
to civil, mechanical, electrical, analog 
computers, digital computers; and 
they taught us Fortran. It was a nat¬ 
ural for me, I felt very comfortable 
doing it. When I went off to college, I 
needed to pay for school and so I got 
a job at the computing centre - I had 
done that in the summer at the uni¬ 
versity in the midwest where I grew 
up too, so I had been programming 
- not games - I had been program¬ 
ming payroll programs and things 
like that, boring stuff I then went off 
to live in Africa, I did other things, 

I was not around computers - they 
were big; you needed a very large 
room for a computer back then. 

When I came back to finish school I 
went on to grad school; I went on to 
law school; there were no computers 
in my life there. I think it wasn’t until 
the late 70s, I got a personal comput¬ 
er to help around the law office, to 
do the boring parts. I hated the idea 
that you pretended you were doing 
something original for everybody but 
it was all pretty cookie-cutter - you 
really had twenty questions when you 


were doing a will and you could kick 
it out, which is what happens now. 
And so I just wrote the code for those 
on my little Tandy TRS-80, which 
I think was a $400 computer at the 
time. What I found was that I wanted 
to use the computer to the extent 
that I could and that meant using 
things like the very limited graphics 
capability - I think it could make 
white dots and that was about it - so 
I wrote some games just to use parts 
that I didn’t use doing wills and trust 
programs. It was fun, and my friends 
enjoyed it; my siblings enjoyed it, 
and at some point - I think 1980 - I 
decided I hated being a lawyer, I 
loved programming and I was going 
to figure out a way to get back into 
that universe, although that was not 
at all clear. 

So I spent a few weekends writing 
simple games and sending them off 
to a company called Adventure In¬ 
ternational in Florida, and they took 
them immediately and started selling 
them and sending me money, which 
surprised me. So, since they hadn’t 
asked for exclusive rights, I sent the 
same games off to several other pub¬ 
lishers and they all accepted them; 
they just competed with each other 
with the same content. But it doubled 
or tripled the income from it, and 
it was starting to match what I was 
earning as an attorney and I thought 
it’s a whole lot more fun, so I grad¬ 
ually - and it took about six months 
- closed down the law office - you 
can’t abandon people, but you do it 
slowly. Since you don’t need to be in 


Broderbund paid software 
developers royalties, seeing 
them more as partners than 
employees - this meant 
developers of‘hit’titles got 
very, very rich. 


SOFTWAHE AUTHORS! 


for Apple, Atari, TRS-80, NEC, Hitachi.. . . 


-Brt^derbuncl Softtuori 
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Broderbund^ 

The Family Business 

one place with computers and since I was at that point 
living in the north-eastern part of the States in Maine 
which is very rural and quiet and my family and siblings 
were all over the country - Americans don’t tend to stay 
put very long - I decided to drive across the country and 
visit my friends and family slowly and just working at 
night, which is when coders like to code anyway, and 
driving during the day and work my way gradually across 
to Oregon, in the north-west part of the country, to visit 
my brother Gary 



Broderbund Software Inc. was founded by brothers 
Doug and Gary Carlston in 1980 after Doug had 
written Galactic Empire, a space strategy game, on 
his TRS-80 (retro-trivia: many of the Locations in the 
game have names taken from African Languages, 
based on Doug’s years in Africa). 


He had been running a non-profit organisation; he was 
bored, and I said, “Why don’t we start a software compa¬ 
ny? I code, I have a whole bunch of things I’ve written 
that I haven’t sent off to the publishers yet, and you could 
sell them.” He said, “Well, I’ll try,” and we picked up a 
computer magazine and there was a store in Washington 
DC run by a guy named Ray Daley Gary picked up the 
phone, called him and said his name and the guy says, 
“Oh, are you related to the guy that wrote the Galactic 
Saga?” Gary says, “Yeah, he’s sitting right here, he’s my 
brother.” Ray says, “Well, I’ll always buy from the source.” 
So, he bought $300 worth of those games, and that’s how 
the company got started. 

So it sounds more quixotic the way you put it, but in fact 
it was a long, slow drawn-out process of me losing interest 
in practicing law for various reasons, part of which is it’s 
just not very creative in many respects - I don’t think, oth¬ 
ers may disagree - and I just loved coding, it was possible 
(for me) to get back into coding, and people who do it, 
just, it’s a drug. It’s very hard to stop. In fact, I knew I was 
in trouble when I turned in what they call ‘blueback’, a 
legal document that’s formal, and has a blue cover, and so 
forth, and without realising it I had gotten an idea while 
waiting for my chance before the judge - a coding idea 
- and I had just started scribbling on the nearest piece of 
paper, which happened to be the blueback, and he threw 
it back at me, and said, “What is this?” I realised I was not 
long for the legal world. 

Every time my brother and I tried to do anything con¬ 
structive together we always ended up fighting, but you 
managed to make a multi-million dollar company with 
yours. How did you manage to get along with your sib¬ 
lings? 

I think the problem is that in any sane, normal family 
you’re all equals, and so hierarchy doesn’t work very well 
in that. You’re used to calling each other out every time 
somebody gets a little uppity or too big for their britches 
or whatever and that’s what siblings are for, they’re sup¬ 
posed to do that. And so our solution usually was to fight; 
yell at each other - which terrified the rest of the compa¬ 
ny: “oh, the company’s going under” and so forth, but of 
course we had forgotten about it five minutes later. We 
had very short memories in my family - it’s congenital, 
even now I can hardly remember my name. It didn’t hurt 
us; we did learn to tone it down because it was scaring the 
staff So we stopped doing that. Also three is easier than 
two, because there’s always an arbiter, there’s always a 
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Gary found success selling Doug’s game to computer 
stores, and the pair decided to start their own soft¬ 
ware publishing company. They chose an Afrikaans 
word Doug had used in Galactic Empire, Broederbond 
or‘association of brothers’, for the name of the com¬ 
pany, but altered the spelling slightly to be unique. 

Their sister Cathy joined them a year later, and they 
were off and running, publishing titles such as Chop- 
lifter (1982), David’s Midnight Magic (1982), Lode 
Runner (1983),Gumball (1983) and Karateka (1984). 
By early 1984 technology magazine InfoWorld 
estimated that Broderbund was tied for the rank of 
tenth-largest microcomputer software company, and 
was the largest entertainment software company 
with US$13 million in sales in 1983. 

In 1984 The Print Shop would skyrocket the compa¬ 
ny’s sales even higher; 1985’s Where in the World is 
Carmen Sandiego? began a franchise that included 
a children’s television program and 1989’s Prince of 
Persia would eventually be made into a movie! In 
1991 Broderbund‘went public’, trading on the NAS¬ 
DAQ stock exchange as BROD. At the time The Print 
Shop comprised 33% of total revenue and Carmen 
Sandiego 26%. 

However, in 1995 the market landscape began to 
change, and after a failed attempt to buy educational 
software company The Learning Company, Broder- 
bund’s profits started 
to suffer. Its stock 
price began to fall 
and it became a 
takeover target. Rival 
SoftKey, which had 
bought The Learning 
Company, discounted 
one of its acquisit¬ 
ions, a knockoff of 
The Print Shop, and 
further drove down 
Broderbund’s profits, 
lowering its stock 
price further and ult¬ 
imately SoftKey bou¬ 
ght the company. 
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Doug Carlston 
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ot Ihe Spars Change Arcade. Two fun-kx^, Dm <Maaiau%M 
Z«ri<s—Ihe main characters In your most popular flime "ws bio 
ken loose and are trying lomiie from the business, 'tea try madly i 
Slop them. If you can get a coin Into lh».iuto bdK. the ZerkHMhee 
caught up In the music, they drop everything and slait danci^. Ma 
also try popping popcorn and making a pay phone hng^which 

immediately makes the Zerks stop.-" — 

versatlon. If you "win" the game, 
there are rib tickling cartoons by 
the Zerks to leward your efforts. 

It's a game full of si^l gags, 
surprises and comedy. From the 
best. Brpderbund! For the 
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LODE RUNNER”' Here’s a game that will never stop challenging 

action game with its 150 different mind-boggling game screens. Lode 
Runner is also an easy-to-use Game Generator that lets you create your 
own games. Without any knowledge of programming, you can easily 


b passages and outfoxing enemy 
ft guards in a secret underground hide- 
away as you pick up chests of gold 
I stolen from citizens of the Bungeling 
n Empire. There's no end to the thrills, 
chills and challenge. Of course, it’s 
from Brpderbund! For the Apple II, 


third person - usually it was Cathy, my sister, who would 
say, “Would you guys just cut it out? You both are sound¬ 
ing ridiculous,” and then you stop. 

So I can’t say we didn’t fight - we did fight - but generally 
we worked together well, and we were all smart in dif¬ 
ferent ways and that helped, we could find ways to work 
together. We also moved around inside the company - we 
didn’t always do the same things. I couldn’t code after 
the first year really, because you can’t code and answer 
the telephone, you can’t have your attention span broken 
constantly and yet, we didn’t have enough people that you 
could just go lock yourself away in a room. So that ended 
up terminating my coding career for about twenty years. 
Although I do it now, but that’s to keep the Alzheimers 
away. 


With fortune came fame, 
and the press were eager 
to tell the Carlston story. 
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36 Broderbund: 

Next Stop World Domination? 

By Mary Eisenharl 

Solidly entrenched in the US, making steady gains in the 
global market, Broderbund Software’s founders explain 
their formula for success: they publish what they like. 



Doug Carlston wrote a book on his software publishing 
adventures in the mid-1980s; it’s free to read online at: 
archive.org/details/SoftwarePeopleDougCarlston 



Also, Gary, Cathy and I had worked together before; we 
built houses up in Maine and stuff like that, and so we 
had some experience in working with each other. And, be¬ 
cause I was the oldest I got to be the boss and they did not 
ild Your Own PC Compatlblo constantly told me 

.E when I was behaving like a so-and-so. 

I But we’re going to play tennis tomor- 
^ row morning - it’s a permanent thing, 

I being a family as far as I’m concerned, 
i And Cathy would be here with us except 
MTS ^ unfortunately she passed away a long 
M time ago. 

By most accounts ^ trcatco yo 
ware d eve 1 o p cr s r e a 11 y we] 1 . Wa s 
I personal or a b ’ less decisit 

^ don’t think we overtly thought about 
^^^1 it as treating people well, it was how we 
were raised. We were also not in business 
to be in business - we were originally in 
I business to get free software from other 
RBUND people and make a living, put food on 
SOFTWARE the table. We liked hanging out with 
Next Stop WorW Dorn!: another - we hung out with most of 

_- our competitors, we would go on these 

Whitewater rafting trips with seventy or eighty people 
and they were mostly from other companies, so it was a 
time when this whole industry was so new that when you 
found people in it, it was a joy. I remember I did one sales 
trip our first year - cold calls give me the sweats - but I 
drove across the country 3000 miles and stopped in every 
town, found a computer store, loaded up software on their 
machines and they’d come out all upset that someone was 
touching their devices and then they would buy from me. 

I will say that about half the stores I ended up staying at 
their houses at night, because once they found another 
true believer - and these people were not shopkeepers, 
they were computer geeks who had a store so they could 
hang around the computers all the time, and they really 
didn’t want customers because they got in the way of their 
ability to enjoy the merchandise. 

It was a very social time, and I think honestly family has 
something to do with it; my Dad was on sabbatical in 
year three or four and my Mom had nothing to do. So 
she came and became our first project manager. Basically 
she supervised a lot of the outside engineers, and she was 


Who can blame 
them? It’s the story 
of the American 
Dream: creating a 
product, selling it at 
the right time, and 
making it big. 

















The Family Business 


known as Mom to them too I think, in a lot of case. And 
I have to say that a lot of those early developers remain 
good friends of mine today Yes, it was a business relation¬ 
ship and we negotiated - and some of them negotiated 
really hard. Jordan Mechner was a great example, he did 
Prince of Persia - he lives in Montpelier, France now and 
we go visit when we can - we would offer him a 20% roy¬ 
alty and he’d say he wanted 50%. I asked why and he said 
he did half the work! And so I’d sit down with the whole 
accounting table and say, “Okay, here’s how all the mon¬ 
ey is spent. Here’s our profit which is around 15%, which 
is less than what you’re going. So explain to me what you 
want to cut here - here’s the marketing, here’s the cost of 
goods. Do you want cheaper boxes?” 

But if you’re honest with people and up front it’s sort of a 
game to them too, there’s a sense of newness about it and 
pleasure. We did do one thing nobody else did because 
it was important to me (as) I was getting royalties for a 
while: until Broderbund was blown up, after 18 years, we 
paid royalties on a monthly basis. The idea was that peo¬ 
ple could live on that. If you did it twice a year like book 
publishers, suddenly the level of uncertainty in your life 
is too high. The idea was to spread it out, they would be 
less likely to blow it on a Porsche, they’d be more likely to 
get groceries, stuff like that. I don’t know if that was true, 
we had plenty of them who blew it on Porsches. 

ingofl iche ^ rint op c .doper Con ^ Losak 
was known to drive one? 


Commodore and the Atari.” He could do them all, and he 
could do them fast. 

The first program he ever gave me he gave to me in 
foolscap - he came in, he was 14, and said, “I have a game 
I want you to publish,” and I said, “Sure, give it to me and 
I’ll take a look at it.” He said, “Well, it’s on this piece of pa¬ 
per, I don’t own a computer.” So I sat him at my desk and 
I said, “You can come in on weekends and use it straight 
through until you’re done.” I happened to be there when 
he finished and he said, “Okay, I’ve typed it all in, wanna 
see it?” And it worked right off the bat, which as a pro¬ 
grammer that never, ever happens; there’s always errors. 
Except he never makes mistakes, as far as I can tell. I said, 
“This is great; it’s fabulous; it’s completely derivative!” 

He said, “What do you mean?” I said, “You just copied 
Zork and changed the names!” He said, “Yeah, but I didn’t 
look at their code! It’s all original!” I said, “Yeah, but not in 
the eye of the beholder it’s not. To the player it’s exactly 
the same. So you’ve proved you’re a really good program¬ 
mer, but you probably need some help with ideas. Why 
don’t we do some ideation?” And in the end, he said, “Why 
don’t I just help other people? I can code like crazy but I 
don’t want to create the whole thing, that’s just not me.” 

And that’s still where he is, although he’s been in New 
York for years now and he’s taken many other routes - 
he even worked for Google for a few years as a senior 
engineer. But we try to see each other when each of us is 
available. He’s a good guy. 



Now available for Apple II, 
II+, lie and Atari 400/8001 


october-clecember 


mm 


Corey wasn’t the founder of Print Shop, he did what we 
called ‘ports’ - he converted versions of it to other ma¬ 
chines. The original, which was on the Apple II, was done 
by Marty Kahn and David Balsam; Marty was an employ¬ 
ee and David wasn’t, it was complicated but we worked 
it out. David and Marty were a couple, and Corey - I had 
met Corey when he was 14 and as he grew up he decided 
he was interested in men - and so they became friends. 
Corey came from a dysfunctional family, but he had been 
the outstanding student in his high school and he was 
invited to give a speech before graduation and he had a 
table for guests. He invited me to come, and he got up 
there and said, “This is great honour, and I certainly hope 
this portends a Porsche in my future.” And then he sat 
down. He didn’t want to go to college; he went to college 
for three months and dropped out, then he worked for us 
for three more years and I finally talked him into going 
back to college. He still isn’t convinced it was a good use 
of his time but I thought it would broaden him. 

But it was not atypical for these guys, who were 20 years 
old or 19 or whatever. Our royalties didn’t cap so when 
they had a huge hit, it was sometimes millions of dollars, 
and it could be millions of dollars inside a year when 
you’ve never earned anything before. Even if you get it 
monthly it still mounts up very, very quickly and you 
think it will go on forever. And Corey was one of those 
guys who claimed never to have an original idea, 
so he never got the full royalty because he never f 
created a product on his own but he did all these I 
ports - he could learn new machines overnight. 

And so he could go to David and Marty and say, “You 
guys just do the Apple II and I’ll do the PC and the 


Tharii^., 


\^ii read the rest of the ...:er\aew on 

line at paleotronic.com/dougcarlston.pdf 


If you grew up 
in the 1980s or 
early 1990s it 
was extremely 
likely you would 
have played 
a Broderbund 
game. 


BMeitund Plesents 
nnflfcadefMventuie 


A.E.’s, produced by an industrial giant to control pollution on Earth have 
slipped quality control. They attack relentlessly in waves from the sky. Your 
mission: to drive them farther and farther into space. With each successful 
defense, you are transported to another, then another more distant 3-D 
environment. With these progressively difficult scenes, A.E. delivers the 
ultimate challenge. 

Never has a computer game required - 

such precision, such timing. You’ll be 
hooked from the very start. A.E. (it 
means sting ray in Japanese) provides 
such enduring satisfaction on every 
level that it will become your personal 
standard of excellence in computer 
gaming. 


^Broderbund Software 

Broderbund Software, Inc. 1938 Fourth Street San Rafael, CA 94901 (415)456-6424 
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New Qantex7065. 

A fast printer at a slow price. 


Oay helloto the Daiasouth Personal Pnnicr-an ofnce qualliy primer thac mahes 
Hself right at home next to ^r personal computer 
Technically speakint the Personal Printer is “Epson compailMerBut It’s better than 
the competing Epson because it also does letter-ouallt y printing. 

Personally speaking, the Personal Printer is “checkbook compatibierSo you don’t 
u—.—-rtfkc the money you need to get the printer you want. And it comes In two 


laxc a personal visit to your locai computer store, 
and bring home legendary Datasouth^rformance 
for an affordably ^rsonal price. The Personal 
Printer. Only from Datasouth. 

^ [data^- J4a 


^ north iitinntic 


LETTER gUALITT DOT 


Bugged piiKsunal kkip 




In 1968,Japanese com¬ 
pany OKI introduced its 
first in^iijact dot-matrix 
print|r;the serial OKI 
Wiredot, which had a . 
128-character generator 
and a matrix of 7 dots 
X 5 dots per character - 
and was noisy as Hell. 


Printers 


They were Loud and noisy, 

You might have got the impres¬ 
sion, upon entering Jane Smith’s 
house (sometime in 1986) that 
her husband was in the process of 
renovating their kitchen,the sound 
of a power tool growling and 
grinding away in the background. 
But you would’ve been wrong. No, 
what you heard was not the result 
of some sort of buzz saw or drill 
but rather the then-ubiquitous 
noise generated by the household’s 
9-pin dot-matrix printer. It might 
have been an Epson, an Okidata or 
a Panasonic - unless you had been 
around a variety of them it was 
hard to tell. But what it was was 


NEC PRINTERS. 

THEYONIYSTOPWHEN 

\DUWANTTHEMTO. 


but they got the job done. 

most certainly a printer - no con¬ 
firmation was necessary. They were 
loud and distinct, the pins of their 
print heads hammering through 
their ribbons and driving ink into 
the paper trapped below, the act 
of rendering patterns on tree-pulp 
also creating unique rhythms you 
could learn to identify if you heard 
them enough - “Oh, that’s a book re¬ 
port. That’s a resume. Oh, that must 
be a Print Shop banner!” The motors 
driving the head and the platen 
would whir and in some models the 
head would slam into the sidewalls 
of the printer, as if completing a 
techno-anarchic drum kit. 


Now you can get personal 
with a Datasouth. 


Dot Matrix 

I ake a look at the charactors voiir conipuler dis¬ 
plays on \-oLirTV scroc'n. liacli one is made of tin\’ 
dots, LiSLiallv within an S x 8 box. Figure 1 shows 
a typical liol matrix representation of tlie letter 
"A”. The dots are tornu'd b\’ a sweeping electron 
beam in wuir TX’ tube. Dot-matrix printers also 
use a series of dots to lorm characters. 

The heart of a dot-matrix printer is the print 
head. Imagine it as a series of \'erticall\' stacked 
pins (see l igure 2). liaeh pin can be "firc'd" inde- 
pendenllw To print a line ot text, the print head 
sweeps across the paper. Characters are not 
formed "all at once," hut one vertical line at 
a time. 

Figure 1: Dot Matrix Figure 2: Print Head 





































Personal 

Computing 

For Vour Mom* and Buiinos* 


Basic Word Processire 


lermaL rather than 


ly coated paper, 
for cash reg- 


Of course, as noisy as this was it 
was better than the alternative 
which was, for most people, noth¬ 
ing. While consumer laser print¬ 
ers (such as Apple’s LaserWriter) 
became available in the mid-1980s 
they were horribly expensive, cost¬ 
ing several thousand dollars. At the 
lower end were ‘daisy wheel’ print¬ 
ers that couldn’t print graphics, so 
if you wanted to do anything more 
sophisticated than what an electric 
typewriter could produce you were 
out of luck - little Jenny was likely 
to be unimpressed if you brought 
back a printer that wouldn’t work 
with The Print Shop. 

At first daisy wheel printers were 
more expensive than dot matrix 
ones due to their ability to print 
fully-formed ‘letter quality’ charac¬ 
ters, but as demand for graphical 
printing increased, they became 
cheaper, eventually falling out of 
the bottom of the market. But how 
did we get here, to dot matrix vs 
daisywheel? For that we have to do 
a little time-travelling, back to the 
mid-20th century. 

Early mainframe computers typi¬ 
cally used a ‘line printer’for output, 
so named because they printed an 
entire line of text at one time - not 
instantaneously but sequential¬ 
ly, unlike a plotter, which moved 
paper back and forth while setting 
down a pen at appropriate loca¬ 
tions to draw characters individu¬ 
ally. 

There were five basic designs of 
line printers. Drum printers, which 
used a spinning drum engraved 
with a complete set of characters 
for each column of the printer’s 
overall column-width (for example 
120 characters wide), had a series 
of hammers (also one for each 
column) that struck the paper to 
print the desired characters as they 


spun past.This all happened very 
quickly but made quite a racket, and 
the timing was not precise and so 
the characters were often vertical¬ 
ly offset from each other, creating 
jaggy l-ines. 

Chain printers placed the type on 
a horizontal chain that constantly 
looped in front of the paper, the 
hammers behind striking each 
column as the desired character 
scrolled past. By repeating the 
character set on the chain, faster 
printing could be achieved.These 
printers were so noisy and fast they 
could synthesize musical notes giv¬ 
en the correct series of characters, 
and be played as instruments! 

Bar printers were similar to chain 
printers but instead had a metal 
bar, engraved with characters, that 
moved left and then right, rather 
than looping like the chain.That 
leaves us with comb printers and 
wheel printers. 

Wheel printers had a character 
wheel for each column; the wheels 
would spin until every character in 
the line of text was in place, then 
a series of hammers would render 
the entire line (likely progressively 
so they did not contact each oth¬ 
er and jam). Finally, comb or ‘line 
matrix’ printers are similar to dot 
matrix printers in that, rather than 
using solid type, they form charac¬ 
ters using an array of dots. However, 
instead of a moving head there is 
a line of hammers that spans the 
entire width of the paper, and for 
each row in the combined matrix of 
all the characters on the line, the 
appropriate hammers strike the ink 
ribbon and paper, rendering a line 
of dots before the paper advances. 
Line matrix printers are still in use 
today, in industrial applications 
where paperwork needs to be print¬ 
ed as quickly as possible. 


Friction Vs. Tractor 

.Alsf) borrowL'd Irom ts pc'w rik'r techni)lr)p\’, 
platen is toiind in most triction-feed printers. Tine 
pressure (-it the rotating e\'linder teeds single-sheet 
roll paper. UnlortunaleK', Irietion-k'd [Xiperis 
subject to slippage and skew ing. Alter ten ka ins, 
\-our printer ma\’ no longer be lined up with the 
paper. Skewing \-aries; some printers ha\ e excel¬ 
lent triction leed. Howex er, the reliabilitx' of a 
tractor teed mechanism is generalK' sig'ierior tor 
processing multiple forms. The "teeth" of a tractor 
teed mechanism fit into small holes on each side 
ot the paper and pull it through the printer. Tractor 
feed is more expensiv e and requires continuous 
special pinttx'd paper. 1 lowever, the strips t)f 
holes can be delaclied and the paper si'paraled 
into HA" X 1 1" sheets. 


‘Tractor feed’ printers pulled paper through 
the mechanism by a series of little holes 
attached to the sides of each sheet of 
paper, these sheets joined at the top and 
bottom.‘Friction feed’models could use 
plain paper - but only one sheet at a time. 


^P^^P^enLforyourcomputer. 

1 ne STX-80 printer for Christmas ’83! 


*!l® from stac Sleek 


IFYOU HAVE THE ATARI, 
WE HAVE THE PRINTERS, 


Could you imagine 
•turning in a book 
reporf or an es¬ 
say on fhin s-trips 
oi paper like 
-this? Teachers 
Mere nol amused, 
and quickly banned 
such annoyances 
•from fheir class¬ 
rooms! Bu-t once 
leller and fll- 
sised prin-ters 
began -to appear, 
•they Nere forced 
•to rescind fheir 
e^dic-ts, alloHing 
sfude^ -to submit: 
printed repor%. 
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AboutTneSame? 


This Is Toshiba 24 pin letter quality 


When we developM the P321 and 
P341e 3-In-One" dot matrix printers, we had 
just two goals in mind 


as well as omtinuous forms tractor feeder 
The affbrdat^ and compact ^1: If 
you’re keepirig an eye on the bottom line, we’d 


you re Keeping an eye on uie oonom ime, we a 
like to direct your attention to our P321. When 
it comes to virtually all business and cone- 
sporxlence needs, it fills the bill nicely. 


tion. And a iMice thafs as dose as possible to 
standard 9-pin models. 

One look at the print sample shows you 
we succeeded So will one look at the price 
In feet, we were so successful, we gave 
these 24-pin printers with the 9-pin price a 
special name: The Affordable Class. 

And we irduded features—starting 
with type font cartridge capability—that put 
them m a dass W themselves. 

Both the'^idba P321 and P341e 
printers produce letter-q^ty documents at 
re CPS, drafts at 216 CPS and high-resdution 
graphics at 180 x 360 dpi 

Ead) printer has our industry-standard 
P351 command set for more sophisticated 
word processing and hi^-resolution mph^ 
And earn printer has standard amlica- 
tionoompatibililywiththeentirelBM-PC? ^ 
line of products. C 

Opfons indude downloadable — 
disk cap^ty and type font car- i—" 


You get letter-quality reproduction 
that looks great on the oottom line 


printer that looks great on the bottom line. 

The affordable extended-carriage P341e: 
If you need to do full-size spreadsheets, you 
need our wide-carriage P341e. 

Like the P321, the F^le uses our 
24-pin printhead that lasts up to four times 
longer than other printheads, and has made us 
the number one seller in the business. 

%buy a'lb^iba Affordable Class P321 
or P341e printer to^. You’ll get letters that 
look perfect every time. 

And a tvbe font cartridee fred 


Rrr the Toshiba printer and compute 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800457-7'^. 


tndges for an unlimited range of hqre 
styles, a one-or twohin sheet feeder 


TOSHIBA 


Both wheel and comb printers 
evolved into respective consumer 
versions that used a horizontally 
moving head which printed only 
one character or only one fraction 
of a character at a time - dot ma¬ 
trix and daisywheel. Initially both 
of them were very expensive, either 
type costing upwards of US$1000 
in 1980 (over US$3000 today!) The 
high cost of printers likely drove 
the desire of Steve Wozniak and 
others to create computers that 
used a television set as an output 
device - these being much cheaper. 

But as the market for home com¬ 
puters increased during the early 


1980s, so did the market for print¬ 
ers - once consumers warmed to 
the idea of word processing as an 
alternative to the traditional type¬ 
writer, and products such as The 
Print Shop provided additional ex¬ 
cuses for owning a printer. Printer 
manufacturers geared up produc¬ 
tion and a price race to the bottom 
began for those wishing to target 
the lower-end of the market. 

The demand to print graphics won 
out over the desire to print Tetter 
quality’text and the dot-matrix 
printer conquered the market, be¬ 
coming a common fixture in homes 


Founded in 1980,Taiwan-based Microtek 
started with printers but became known for 
scanners and digital imaging software. 



The truth about 
our newedor printer 
in black and white 


While early (jot-matrix print 
heads were a single column of 9 
pins, later printers used a 24-pin 
print head, made up of two col¬ 
umns of 12 pins, slighly vertically 
offset in order to provide much 
higher character resolution than 
their predecessors.These print¬ 
ers offered both the versatility 
of dot-matrix printing combined 
with ‘near letter-quality’ (daisy- 
wheel printer manufacturers had 
marketed their products using 
the phrase ‘letter quality’) text 
and basically killed the daisy- 
wheel printer market overnight. 


Sure, the text output of 9-pin printers (particularly in ‘draft’ mode) 
was more suited to invoices from auto repair shops than letters to 
your local elected member but where dot-matrix was lacking it more 
than made up for in its ability to render plenty of things that were 
not text - everything from greeting cards and banners to screen- 
shots of games and your four year-old’s latest masterpiece. And even 
draft mode text was better than most people’s handwriting! 


When it comes to superior performance, 
we study our lines very carefully. 


* In the early 19yus there Mere dozens o-f printer 

* manu-faoturers such as Star^ NEC^ Epson^ Panasonic^ 
^Toshiba^ Uki and niany others^ and niost ooniput”* 

• er ooriipanies niarketed their ONn branded print“~ 

• ers *%Nhioh Nere usually rebadged niodels -froni the 
••former) inoluding Commodore^ Texas Instruments 

• and flpple« While many o-f these oompanies^ suoh as 
^ Brother^ ha^e sur*v*iyed into the present day^ oom-~ 

* parties suoh as Uenioom^ Data bouth and Axiom -fell 

• by the wayside^ either exiting the printer busi- 

• ness^ being aoquired or going bankrupt« 0*v*er time 

* the market oonsolidated into a hal-f-~dozen major 

* players^ inoluding HeNlett-Paokard <HP) and Xerox« 


Graphics 

In addition to printing predetermined patterns 
(ordinary numbers, letters, etc.), some printers 
also let you control the print head directly to create 
your own custom graphics. You can create special 
symbols. And you can ""dump" (copy) graphics 
from your computer, if it has a high-resolution 
screen. High-resolution is measured in dots-per- 
inch or dots-per-line. You may not need ’ 
resolution than your computer has. If y( ^ 
puter can display 320 dots per line, you I j 
necessarily need a printers capability tc 
dots per line. One caveat of high resolu| 
speed; the more tiny dots you have to c( 
more data npeds to be sent. You may rei 
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Since text was 
sent to the 

printer as ASCII characters 
bitmaps,each printer manuidLLui- 
er had its own typefaces - some printers had several typefaces, including 
narrow, serif and sans serif fonts, selectable via a switch or in software. 
Quality varied, largely based on the construction of the print head. 

and schools. in the 1990s a new co 


e one of 
larents 
nildren 
/anted to 
mething 
- but it 
d if it 
atrix be¬ 
st there 
It ,— 


betide parents 
who presented 
their offspring 
with a daisy- 
wheel printer... 


Another advantage dot-matrix 
printers had was that, while with 
daisywheel printers you had to 
change the glyph wheel in order 
to change the typeface, characters 
printed by dot-matrix models were 
generated by software inside the 
the printer itself. This meant that in 
order to compensate for the lower 
quality of the characters, they could 
provide several typefaces, including 
Courier, Sans-Serif and compressed 
fonts. 

Some models of 9-pin printer 
would print each line twice, off¬ 
setting the print head slightly the 
second time, and smoothing out 
the text. But the ultimate solution 
to the print-quality issue came with 
the introduction of 24-pin printers, 
whose print heads of typically two 
rows of 12 pins provided much 
nicer output - enough so that the 
remaining daisywheel printers in 
use were soon consigned to history. 

Dot matrix had seemingly won 
the day. But its victory would be 
short-lived: while the cost of laser 
printers remained relatively high. 


Bring your Commodore 


in the 1990s a new competitor 
arrived on the scene: the inkjet 
printer.The inkjet had an advan¬ 
tage dot-matrix printers just could 
not match - colour. 

While dot-matrix printers did have 
coloured ribbons available, they 
was usually limited to three or four 
discrete colours - useful for a bit 
of coloured text or mono-coloured 
clipart but not for reproducing 
photographs. 

However, inkjet printers could re 
produce the entire colour spectrum 
And with digital cameras beginning 
to emerge this was a huge selling 
point. Everybody wanted colour! 
Dot-matrix printers were suddenly 
passe. And inkjets were so ‘afford 
able’, with manufacturers selling 
printers below cost in order to suck 
people in. 

But consumers soon realised inkjet 
printers had their own problems 
the print heads frequently clogged 
and users would get frustrated by 
their fruitless attempts to unclog 
them. Ink cartridges were (and still 
are) expensive, with ink costing 
up to US$2100 a litre. Ouch! 


Speed 

Generally, dot-matrix printers are fast - 60 to 80 
characters per second (CPS). Letter quality printers 
(daisywheels) run from 25 to 50 CPS. Some low 
cost daisywheels print at around 10-14 characters 
per second, so consider your patience threshold 
before you buy. Several tricks are used to increase 
throughput. Time normally wasted during the car¬ 
riage return, when the print head has to travel 
from the end of a line back to the beginning for 
the next line, can be used by printing backwards 
on the return. This is bidirectional printing, and 
can speed up overall output significantly. 


Daisywheel printers had great character 
quality but they were slow and very limited. 


Once schools 
jumped on Ihe 
computer band¬ 
wagon printers 
fully inuaded, 
wilh ribbons 
of fracfor-feed 
holes a common 
source of liffer 
- alfhough lazy 
kids would jus-1: 
hand in •l:heir 
assignmenfs 
holes and all, 

Bu-i: while fhey 
may no-1: haue 
always admi-l:fed 
if, mosf feach- 
ers preferred 
do-l:-mafri::-:: prin-1:- 
ou-!:s ouer sloppy 
handwrifinqi 



















































Emulators aren’t just for games! 



Also, don’t just stick 
to one platform - 
many people used a 
variety of comput¬ 
ers in their daily 
lives; they might 
have used an IBM 
at work, an Apple 
II at school and a 
Commodore 64 at 
home - for a good 
picture of 1980s 
computing you 
should see what it 
was like to use all 
of them. 

poleotronk 


Sure, games are fun and all, but just like there’s so 
much more you could do with a 1980s computer 
than you could with a contemporary videogame 
console, there’s also so much more you can do with 
an emulator. Personal computers revolutionised 
productivity on a number of fronts, including word 
processing, digital art and desktop publishing 
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Some emulators support monochrome or colour dot-ma¬ 
trix printer output, which creates a PDF file you can print. 


lution drawing program 
that allowed you to use 
16 colours instead of the 
Apple M’s usual 6. 

GEOS provided a 
graphical user inter 


Once you’ve created your 
masterpiece,you can screen- 
shot it and share it online. 


r ... .The quick bfoujn fox jumped ouer the kizq frog 

face, paint and word fheiikiirovrtifoxjiii^iedff^ 
processing apps. 

I geos I opplsi He I folder iuieuiidbki options 


You could write music, create a database of your cassette tape 
collection or even learn how to develop your own games. 

And let’s not even get into educational software! Computers 
were, like, so much better, and after the videogame crash of 
1983 parents began to agree. And yes, perhaps many don’t 
have as fond a memory for The Print Shop as they do for 
Donkey Kong, but that doesn’t diminish the former’s place in 
history, nor your ability to compare the two for yourself 

And you can do that with an emulator! You can create au¬ 
thentic 8-bit greeting cards and signs using The Print Shop. 
Or you could create a pixelated work of art using graphics 
programs such as Dazzle Draw for the Apple II. You can 
write music using Music Construction Set or Bank Street Mu¬ 
sic Writer. GEOS is a graphical desktop that has a high-reso¬ 
lution monochrome paint program and a WYSIWYG word 
processor. The list goes on and on - but not just on the Apple 
II, the Atari 800 and Commodore 64 had plenty of applica¬ 
tions of their own. So don’t just play, make things! 

Now, not every em¬ 
ulator will do ev¬ 
erything you want: 
emulated hardware. 


Eriiwla-tioii 


Now sure, nobody’s asking you to 
tyoe a school assignment or work 
report into Appleworks or Word 
Perfect - non-graphical word pro¬ 
cessors were clunky and had fifteen 
million control keys most users 
never memorised. But applications 
like The Newsroom (see the next 
page) or Adventure Construction Set 
provide unique 8-bit experiences 
that provide a fun insight into what 
it was like using those kinds of 
computers growing up. 


such as hard disks, 
sound cards, mice 
and printers,varies 
from emulator to 
emulator - and you 
may not find one 
for your operating 
system that does it 
all. But that doesn’t 
mean you can’t use 
more than one! 

Targeted Google 
or Bing search¬ 
es should easily 
find an emulator 
that supports the 
hardware needed 
to run a particular 
application. 










































The Classroom Printing Press 


OBITUARY: Mister Pignose, the Grade 4 class guinea pig, passed 
away peacefully last weekend. He was five years old, and was 
beloved by over a hundred students who had studied in Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson’s classroom during his time at Wunderheights Primary. He 
will be sadly missed. 

INTRODUCING: Missus Swinebottom, the Grade 4 class guinea 
pig, who succeeds Mister Pignose, who passed away last weekend. 
Missus Swinebottom will serve as comfort for students in Mrs. 
Henderson’s classroom while they grieve for Mister Pignose... 

Seems a bit silly, doesn’t it? Not to a 1980s kid! Between printers 
and video cameras, children of that era had freedom of speech 
like no generation before them. Previously, the only way a pupil 
could speak to their fellow students or teachers was to do literally 
just that - speak. With their mouths. And only with permission - 
speaking out of turn could land you with a sore rear end! 

But the dot-matrix printer was like a childrens’ Gutenberg press 
- not only could you produce print materials that rivalled those 
of the adults, but you could create them en masse, disseminating 
them to your entire classroom or even your entire school in the 
space of a lunch hour. Using The Print Shop you could create 
signs and banners containing a variety of clip art, and using a 
word processor you could print text content - if you had access 
to a photocopier, some transparent tape and a pair of scissors you 
could combine them into a rudimentary newsletter or newspaper, 
and many did. However, they wouldn’t be stuck with tape and 
scissors for long for, as with most software innovations, their need 
to do so meant there would soon be an app for that. 

october-december 2018 


Cheap dot-matrix printing opened up a whole new indus¬ 
try to young computer-savvy entrepreneurs hungry for a 
new source of income beyond the traditional gardening 
or babysitting professions. Using their family or school 
computer they provided adults with custom printed ma¬ 
terial they couldn’t produce themselves - for a fee. 











The Newsroom: 


Design, Create and Print Out 



Look who’s making news. 

The Newsroom"' is an exdling program 
complele with eveiylhiig you need to create 
tun and sophisticaied newspapers that are 
uniquely yours. 

Famiies. schools and businesses everywhere 
are using The Newsroom to tel their story. 

Here’s what you can do. 

The Newsroom is surprisingly easy to use. 
Wte in control of al design elements, 
starting with over 600 pieces ol delghllul 
dip art included in the 


images with The Newsroom's dynamic drawing 
and editing lools.Whalever the nature oi your 
news,you1 find art that fils the situation. 

Tbu can enter text with The Newsroom's 
word processor in any of five different fonts that 
automalicaly wrap around pictures.Ttxj can print 
out on legal or teller size paper using any popular 


More clip art to add to 
your collection. 

Qip Arl CkJlection Voluine r ofto 
additional 600 pieces ol art in a variely of cate- 
gories.VbuH Und the pedect piece to iluslrale 
even the rarest of topics. 

1 Art Colleclion \felume 2'" offers over 800 


CIRCLE READER SERVICE 47 


That ‘app’ was called The Newsroom. 
Released in 1985 The Newsroom was 
rudimentary desktop publishing software 
aimed at novices and children. 

It expanded on the idea of a step-by-step 
workflow introduced by The Print Shop, 
bundling a number of newsletter and 
‘newspaper’ templates, various fonts and 
over 600 pieces of clip art togther into an 
easy-to-use software package. 

It also included a built-in word processor 
and a drawing program used to create 
custom clipart, such as school logos. 
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The Newsroom 

HARDWARE REQUIREMENTS: Reviewed 
on Apple lie. Also for He. 64K. 
Planned for IBM PC/PCJr. 
MANUFACTURER: Springboard 
PRICE: $49 

Wanted: Birthday Presents! Good 
gifts only. Deadline: March 31. 
Contact: Cheryl Frank. 

That was Just one of several ads that 
appeared in the premiere Issue of 
the Tackle It Tribune, produced a 
week before my daughter Cheryl's 
10th birthday. She used The News¬ 
room. a wonderful utility that lets 
you write. Illustrate, and print out 
your own newsletter. 

Newspaper publishing Involves 
five steps. First, you design the title 



banner. You can use or alter any of 
the shapes—maps, anim 2 ils, kids, 
and more—stored on the package’s 
“Clip Art" disk. A "Photo Lab" lets 
you create and save pictures for use 
with columns. The Tackle It Tribune 
recently featured an article on 
springtime in northern Vermont 
(where our family lives)—“To Bud or 
Not to Bud." It was illustrated 
with a map of New England covered 
with snowflakes. If the picture li¬ 
brary doesn’t meet your needs, use 
the drawing program to execute ’-nur 
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The Newsroom 
lets you create 
your own 
newspaper, 
complete with 
banner, 
headlines and 
stories, as well 
as an array 
of graphics 
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PRESS 


NEWSROOM 
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The 

Newsroom 

Computer: Commodore 64 
Publisher: Springboard 

7808 Crcckridgc Circle 
.Minneapolis, .MN 55435 
Medium: Disk 
Price: S49.95 

]N[ews flash! Springboard’s The 
Newsroom is now available, and as¬ 
piring reporters and editors through¬ 
out the country’ are creating their 
own newspapers as we speak. (Eat 
your hearts out, Lois Ijne and Perry 
White.) If you or your children are 
not using The Newsroom, maybe you 
should be! This program is truly out¬ 
standing. It’s educational and it’s also 
tremendous fun. 

What is The Newsroom? It’s a pro¬ 
gram that lets you create your own 
^w spaper, complete with banner, 
iines and stories, as well as 
lies. You lay out your pages and 
print them—and if you have a 
-’->u can .send vour story over 
.•mer <’ 
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Wow,aLL of this potential! 

With the stuidents newfouncj 
power of the free press, Mrs. 
McAdams wasn’t going to get 
away with stealing photocopy 
paper for her origami for much 
longer. What a scoop! 

But really, how did The 
Newsroom go from a practical 
perspective? My school tried 
doing a weekly newsletter and 
while the first few issues were 
pretty good, we soon started 
to struggle to find material. 
The truth is, from a day-to-day 
standpoint, primary school is 
actually pretty boring. 
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definitely going back next sunner. 

, Hell, that abQtit does it. All I have 

and Happy Hew Tear. 


There were versions of The Newsroom for the Atari 800, Apple 
II, Commodore 64, PC and PCjr - a smart move on Newsroom 
publisher Springboard’s part, as most North American schools 
had at least one of these, and following on from the success of 
The Print Shop teachers and school administrators were eager to 
see just how far this area of class computing could go. To sweet¬ 
en the deal, text and clipart could even be transferred between 
different models of computers. And there was a money-back 
guarantee. Can’t lose! 


Users created their documents by navigating through The 
Newsroom’s five “departments”: Banner, Photo Lab, Copy Desk, 
Layout and Press. First you create your banner, or masthead. A 
page can either have a banner and six panels (two wide x three 
deep) or 8 panels (two wide x four deep). You can use various 
fonts, clipart, and geometric drawing tools to design this. 



Produce Your Own 
Newspaper 

ITow an educational program Is available that allows journalists of 
all ages to compose and print out a realistic newspaper, complete with 
masthead, headlines, articles and even art The program for the 
Commodore 64 is The Newsroom by Springbok Software (7807 
Creekrldge Circle, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435). 

The Newsroom lets you create a realistic newspaper, generated 
from a Ubraiy of more than 600 pieces of art and layout options. Alter 
existing artwork or create your own, or if you have a modem, send and 
receive text and even pictures between previously incompatible 
computers, 

The program package Includes a 90-page booklet which teaches you 
the basic components of producing a newspaper. The booklet also 
contains an annotated bibliography. 


POWER PLAY'S 


FROM THE FRONT 


NEWS 
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Each panel is usually made up of a clipart 
‘photo’ and some text. To create these ‘pho¬ 
tos’ you visit the Photo Lab, which allows 
you to do everything Banner does, only in a 
definable area instead of an arbitrary rect¬ 
angle. Once the ‘photos’ are done, you can 
move on to the Copy Desk, where you write 
the text content of each of the panels. You 
can use any of three different fonts at either 
of two text sizes - serif, sans serif and Old 
English. As you enter the text it automatical¬ 
ly flows around the ‘photo’. 

Once finished with writing copy, you can 
move on to the Layout department, where 
you specify the order of the panels. Then it’s 
off to the Press - with 50 supported printers, 
yours is bound to be one of them! (But if not, 
you can get a refund. Or you could, anyway. 
Not now, obviously. Use an emulator!) 

And that’s it. Easy peasy! You’re now a bona- 
fide print publishing company (too bad print 
publishing is dead, eh?) But it was really 
something in 1985, what with photocopiers 
and sticky-tape being the usual go-to items 
involved in this sort of endeavour. Thanks 
Newsroom! 
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And if you couldn’t get enough of comput¬ 
ers in school months, how about during 
school holidays too? Although computers 
were used for education and later print 
applications by students, computer-sawy 
teachers were not commonplace, and be¬ 
yond some introductory Logo, you weren’t 
going to learn much compuiter program¬ 
ming But you could at computer camp! 
There you could find a trained instructor 
who would teach you all the mysteries of 
BASIC, Pascal and maybe even Assembl)". 
You might learn how to use a spreadsheet or 
create a database. You might connect up a 
modem and explore the local 
university mainframe or search 
the card catalogue of the town 
library and order a book! Comp¬ 
uters were all kinds of awe¬ 
some! 


L ast summer the atari 
Ct)mputcr camps were 
so successful that 
Atari has not only decided to 
continue the program next 
summer, hut will expand the 
activities to two-, four- and 
eight-week sessions at seven 
different K>cations around the 
country. 

This year, kids wishing to 
attend an Atari Computer 
camp can chixwe between the 
beautiful settings of Camp 
Atari New England, the 
Poconos, Chesapeake, the 
Smokey Mountains, the Mid- 
w'est, the Old West or the 
Paci^. 

All of the camps will he 
fully equipped with the latest 
ATARI Home Computer 
equipment, including the 
ATARI 400 and ATAIU — 
Home Computers 


Computer Camps 

BIG SUMMER AHEAD FOR 
PROGRAMMING FUN 



TELiCOMPUTING 

Just a Keystroke Away 

BT AMMt KRUE6ER 



have free computer time for 
working on individual proj¬ 
ects and cxpli>ring different 
types of software programs. 


Richard Pugh, who headed 
instruction at last summer’s 
San Diego Atari Camp ex¬ 
plained that in the beginning, 
"we use projects that interest 
the kids to teach them pro¬ 
gramming. The kids learn 
programming through little 
programs that mean a great 
deal to them—stimething that 
is a reflection of their total 
personality." 

If you’re interested in 
attending or sending your 
child to an Atari Oimputer 
Camp, write ATARI COM¬ 
PUTER CAMPS. 40 E. 34th 
Street, Department APT, 
New York. NY 10016 or call 
(800) 847-4180 (New York 
State and Canada call collect 
(212) 889-5200). You’ll he 
pnivided with additional in¬ 
formation about the camps 
and can even have a space re¬ 
served at the camp of your 
choice. 
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presidential and vice presldemial 
candidates on the road. 
search 

them. They also 

master index, which Is a da^ia b^ 
containing the births and 
prominent people. This data oase 
provides only scant Infori 
then gives users a listJsJ- 
ographles to ' 



New Software Kits 


Computers provided students with aLL 
kinds of exposure to career-relevant skills 
well beyond what traditional education 
had typically provided up to that point, 
which were foundational skills (reading, 
writing and Vithmatic) and not much else. 

Speaking of modems, if your school was really with the 
times it had one. A modem allowed a computer to talk to 
another computer over a phone line - in this case, typically 
a mainframe hosting databases, such as an encyclopedia or 
statistical data. This data could usually be searched - which 
was an extremely novel idea in an age where most research 
involved books and indexes, the latter of which weren’t al¬ 
ways accurate. And with that power you could write a report 
that had more than two references (which was often all you 
could get out of the school library). Also, teachers couldn’t 
be bothered (or weren’t technically capable enough) to log 
into the databases themselves to check your work, so they 
generally just sighed, mumbled impolite words suggesting 
you were an overachiever under their breaths, and gave 
you an A or 90% - not 100% because they weren’t entirely 
certain what you wrote was true but it sure looked good on 
dot-matrix printed tractor-feed fanfold paper. 


























































































CeCeSrating Onfine 

While the Internet would eventual- /*• /* * g } 

Lit{e Its 


ly bring computer-based telecommuni¬ 
cations to the masses, by the late 1980s 
more tech-sawy individuals were already me¬ 
eting new people and having all sorts of disc¬ 
ussions ‘on-line’ - and in some cases had been 
for almost a decade. While most of them were 
adults, plenty of them were children, and 
some of those would become life-long friends. 


1989 



In the late 1970s most 
people didn’t have any real 
way to engage in one-to- 
many discussions outside 
of school classrooms, work 
meetings or family dinners. 
And getting information 
about specific topics could 
be a tedious process of 
calling seemingly random 
phone numbers and speak¬ 
ing to random people who 
were almost always unhelp¬ 
ful. Bulletin-board systems 
created networks of people 
(often with similar interests) 
who could easily solicit in¬ 
formation from each other, 
keep themselves informed 
about current events and 
discoveries, and engage in 
debate - uncommon activi¬ 
ties for the general public. 


5VHQP 


by Brock Meeks 


December 1984 


W hile writing this col¬ 
umn a few things hap¬ 
pened on the way to 

the disk. 

I picked up a freelance writing 
assignment and made contact 
with a book publisher. Next I 
checked in with NASA to get an 
update on the Space Shuttle, and 
the latest experiments on board. 
Finally I nosed my way around 
the former electronic headquar¬ 
ters of the “Gary Hart for Presi¬ 
dent’ campaign. 

I did all this and never left my 
house. Instead I journeyed via my 
electronic carpet: a Kaypro 2 and 
a 300 baud manual-dial modem. 

You too can duplicate my trip 
(and probably more)—on the 
three Bulletin Board Systems 
(BBS) we’ll cover this month. One 
board is run by an accomplished 
author and his dog; the next by 
everyone’s favorite uncle—Sam; 
and the last, by one of the elec¬ 
tronic community’s most out¬ 
spoken activists. 


SRPiTR 


‘Dial-up’ access terminals had been a common feature 
of mainframe computers since the 1960s - a remote 
office would have a ‘dumb terminal’ connected to 
a modem that could be used to log into a corporate 
mainframe across town or in another city. But into 
the 1970s small hobbyist computers began to appear, 
capable of running local programs while still con¬ 
necting to larger systems. But it didn’t take long for 
owners of hese computers to begin to consider wheth¬ 
er they could be a ‘host’ themselves, rather than just a 
client. 

Ward Christensen and Randy Suess were two such 
individuals. During a blizzard in Chicago in January 
1978, they wrote a program for their homemade S-100 
(Altair-based) computer that would allow a single 
user to connect to it over a modem and exchange 
messages with other users. Then that user would 
disconnect (willingly or unwillingly, if their allotted 
time was exhausted) allowing another to log-on. 

The pair worked on the system for about a month 
and then made it available for users to dial-in to. 

They called their invention a “computerised bulle¬ 
tin-board system” or CBBS, the idea being that it was 
like a push-pin bulletin-board in a supermarket or 
office, where anyone could tack up a message. But un¬ 
like a conventional bulletin-board, users could reply 
to messages in ‘threads’, sometimes engaging in long, 
complex discussions taking place over days, weeks or 
even months. 

Ward and Randy, known as the ‘system operators’ 
could watch users as they read and posted messages, 
and chat with them if they so desired. They were also 
responsible for moderating discussion - which could 
sometimes get heated! In late 1978 they described the 
operation of their CBBS in Byte Magazine, inspiring 
a number of other individuals to write bulletin-board 
software of their own. Bulletin-board systems (short¬ 
ened to BBS) then began to spring up all over! 


T here’s a device you can plug into your computer that 
can deliver free software, computer games, loads of 
technical advice and information and perhaps even a 
date for Saturday night. 

The device is called a modem and when it’s matched with a 
terminal program and your Color Computer, it becomes 
your passport to a world of fun and information. But be 
careful. Data>tripping can be addictive and a computer can 
be like a teenager — once you teach it to use the telephone, 

it’s hard to get it off. The Rainbow, November 1985 
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Some things are hard to improve. Take the bulletin board, for 
example. A large square piece of cork material usually mounted on 
a wall, it makes a great message center. Write a note and tack it up 
on the board. As people go by, they look at all of the notes on the 
board and read the interesting ones. They can reply with another 
note, tacking it up in place of the original. SoftSide, Feb. 1983 

Over time, the functionality available in 
BBS software (and consequently to BBS 
users) began to expand to include features 
such as private electronic mail, file down¬ 
loads and games (often known as ‘doors’ as 
these were often separate applications that 
the user would ‘open the door and walk 
in to’, although sometimes doors could be 
things like horoscope or other text-based 
application programs). Games also began 
to appear that accounted for multiple 
users, including turn-based games such as 
chess, and games with score leaderboards. 


However, as great as 
BBSes were, in those 
days you couLd only 
run one program on a 
computer at a time - 
which meant that if you 


were running a BBS,you for other people to use? 
weren’t able to use your 


Why Waste A Computer? 

Usually, when you use somebody else’s computer, you pay for 
the computer time by the hour. Not so with BBS systems. They’re 
all free. The only thing you pay for is the phone call. Almost all of 
these systems use microcomputers costing $5,000 or more. Why 
would anybody want to sacrifice an expensive piece of equipment 


computer for anything 
else! So, at least in the 
early days, many people 
ran their BBSes only in 
the evenings, so they 
would continue to have 
use of their computer 
during the day. Office 
computers could also 
be co-opted and used 


It’s a hobby and enough people have 
money to waste on such things. Also, the owner of a BBS system 
may have a computer in use during the day but idle at night. For 
fun and a little promotion, the owner may activate one of his idle 
computers as a BBS system at night. Almost half of the BBS 
systems operate only during evening hours. SoftSide, Feb. 1983 

BBSes began to differentiate themselves 
by specialising into different niches - 
much like modern-day ‘community’ web¬ 
sites. You might have a BBS in your city 
entirely devoted to discussions of Chris¬ 
to run BBSes during off- tianity - or Dungeons & Dragons. Some 
hours - sometimes the were dedicated to particular computing 
BBS would be related platforms, such as Commodore or Atari, 

occaslonal^empLoyees while others might be targeted towards 
would operate their writers, archery enthusiasts, or profession- 
own personal systems, al sports fans. 

Some even 
offered crude 
pornographic 
material and 
pirated soft¬ 
ware. 


Ward and Randy described their 
‘CBBS’ in Byte, November 1978. 

Hobbyist 
Computerized 
Bulletin Board 

After this article was published, 
a number of other computer 
owners were inspired 
to write BBS software of 
their own, some of which 
was published in other 
magazines. 


troller and floppy disk drive to the project. 
I purchased the floppy disk drive, controller 
and CP/M license, and loaned 24 K bytes of 
memory to the project, pending receipt of 
16 K bytes offered by DMA. Randy donated 
his D C Hayes modem board, PolyMorphics 
VTI, SwTPC keyboard, power supply, 
chassis, IMSAI 8080 processor card and 
Vector memory board. 

We started with the monitor for the sys¬ 
tem, but found that it was difficult to make 
the VTI keyboard port work because the 
VTI keyboard data bus shares the bus 
carrying the characters being displayed. 
To solve this, Randy bought a Processor 
Technology 3P+S board and interfaced the 
keyboard to it. This also allowed us to have 
a sense switch port using the 3P+S. Since this 
board has a serial port, Randy later decided 
to add a Teletype to the system for log¬ 
ging incoming data. This 
configuration. 

Programming 


Over time, people upgraded their computer systems and 
their old system could be tasked to run BBS software full¬ 
time. But this also meant paying for a second telephone 
line to be installed, along with monthly fees - this could 
turn into an expensive hobby quite quickly. As modem 
transmission speeds improved you also needed to 
upgrade your modem in order to keep your users 
happy - some cities had a dozens of BBSes or more, 
and they could be very competitive, constantly 
upgrading with new BBS software or games 
in order to attract new users and keep the 
ones they already had. 


Bulletin board systems 
could become nodes in a 
communication network. 


Note: 

This project was a 
collaboration of Ward 
Christensen and Randy 
Suess. Each had a par¬ 
ticular part to uphold. 
The first part of this 
article describing the 
purpose of the bulletin 
board is written by 
Ward. The part de¬ 
scribing the hardware 
details is written by 
Randy.. .. RGAC 


The Computerised Hobbyist Bulletin 
Board System is a personal computer based 
system for message communication among 
experimenters. People with 
computers equipped witii 
leave and retrieve messages 
designed, built, 
installed in a 30 day 
1978 to February 16 
Us. In an effort to generate 
computer club's 
of the idea and discussed 
january 16 1978. 

We laid out the hardware 
an 8080 processor with 24 K 
ory, single floppy disk, modem 
and some sort of local keyboard 
play. Randy scoured the computer 
and purchased a mother board and two 
byte memory boards al a reasonable price. 
I talked with Lloyd Smith and Bill Bassett, 
who operate DMA Inc, a manufacturer of 
floppy disk drive systems based on the 
Tarbell controller and the Innovex (now 
Innotronics) floppy disk drive. DMA offered 
to donate 40 percent of the cost of a con- 


Bulletin-board systems 
proved that if there was a market 
for something, someone would fill it. 
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Bull! 


Do you loii^ to rominunirate H-ilh 
otiM'r oompuirr pfopit—to t'xrhange^ 
idrap and iufornialion. or 
'iullo out there"? .4n 
tin board ■jn ' iij. rotdd open 


e romputer, you ran ronnert your 
diiun set to a home information 
■i^faLCwnmstinf: of thou'ands of 


So you’d like to start a BBS? You and everyone else! The fact that 
almost anyone could be a potential sysop meant that practically 
everyone saw themselves as a potential sysop - BBSes sprang up 
like weeds. But they often fell right back down just as quickly, 
their sysops tiring of dealing with difficult users, maintaining BBS 
databases, acting as mediators, fixing broken hardware or just sim¬ 
ply being unable to use their computer during ‘BBS hours’. 

And the recurring cost of the telephone line, new BBS software, 
new modems and so forth were fatiguing to the pocketbook. But 
this also meant it was hard to get users to invest their time in new 
BBSes, afraid that their discussions could disappear tomorrow once 
their sysops realised what they had signed themselves up for. So 
over time users gravitated towards established BBSes, their confi¬ 
dence in their continued existence relatively equal to the length of 
time the BBS had been online. 

So aspiring sysops needed a ‘hook’ - this could be illicit ‘warez’, but 
it could also be a new game or multiline chat system software. The 
occult and anarchism were also popular topics for new BBSes, their 
owners hoping that hosting contraversial subject matter would in¬ 
trigue potential users and overcome their misgivings. As a result, 
the world of bulletin boards could be a rather colourful place. 




Many buLLetin-board systems started off in 
teenagers’ bedrooms, their home computers 
(sometimes covertly) turned into Late-night 
destinations for other teenagers. But callers 
couldn’t be trusted to only try inside posted 
hours, and parents would often receive day¬ 
time phantom phonecalls. 

BULLETIN BOARD 
BEDROOM 

While Steve Lucovsky's sister is away at college, 
nearly 270 people are using her bedroom. They’re 
using it to communicate. Fifteen-year-old Steve has 
parked his TRS-80 Model III computer in her room 
to run his own electronic bulletin board. 

A tenth grader from Cary, North Carolina, Steve 
started what he calls the 'friangle Area Bulletin 
Board System (BBS) last July. Computer users from 
more than 32 states—and Puerto Rico—have 
hooked up to his board. 

Although Steve is SYSOP of the Triangle Area 
Bulletin Board, the majority of its users are adults. 
Only 50 kids have hooked up to Steve’s electronic 
bulletin board so far. 

Users can send and receive mail, swap info, sell 
items, conduct rap sessions, or adventure into the 
private sector of the board. Sports fans can see the 
latest basketball and football scores and can make 
future predictions with their bulletin-board friends. 
Steve even has a computer dating service that, he 
says, "gives users a chance to leave a little message 
about themselves” and an X-rated channel he says 
is used by adults for "a lot of bragging.” 

Software-piracy messages and game swapping are 
not allowed on Steve’s BBS. "Mostly everybody on 
here tries to stop it,” he said. In fact, he’s so op¬ 
posed to piracy that he helped pinpoint one offender. 

Steve put together the bulletin board using his 
Radio Shack computer, printer, and a Hayes Smart- 
modem 300. Users help pay for the bulletin board 
with small donations. 

Steve hopes to land a job as a SYSOP on a major 
telecommunications service one day, and has college 
plans to study computer sci. 

The Triangle Area Bulletin Board System is open 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday thru Thursday; 7 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Friday; 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Saturday; and 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Sunday. The number is (919) 467- 
9836. —BERNADETTE GREY 

Eventually parents would become annoyed 
to the point they would force their teen¬ 
ager to get their own phone line, but then 
they would often have to chase them to 
pay for it. Sorry Dad! 


To make things even more com¬ 
plicated, some Sysops were bad 
actors themselves, using their 
bulletin-board systems for illicit 
activities such as selling drugs or 
stolen merchandise. Some offered 
copyrighted software or XXX-rated 
material for download - for a fee. 

Teenagers also started to operate 
their own bulletin-board systems, 
often offering downloads of pirat¬ 
ed games and pornography them¬ 
selves, but usually not for mon¬ 
ey - which caused friction with 
those who did. Teenage antics also 
extended to hacking and ‘phone 
phreaking’ - the use of special¬ 
ised electronics to manipulate the 
telephone system in order to make 
free long-distance calls (something 
that was expensive in the 1980s). 

They also distributed ‘taboo’ texts 
amongst themselves, such as the 
Anatchists Cookbook, a tome that 
described bomb-making along 
with many other unsavoury actm- 
ties, under the guise of freedom of 
information. 

Indeed, teenagers involved with 
BBSing were frequently libertarian 
in their ideologies, unsurprising 
given the ‘wild west’ nature of that 
environment, outside of which 
most young people felt powerless, 
trapped within the regimented po¬ 
litical and social structures of the 
1980s and a system of government 
most young people couldn’t hope 
to understand. 


As the 1980s progressed the aver¬ 
age age of a bulletin-board user 
dropped. While computers and mo¬ 
dems in the 1970s were typically the 
domain of older professional adults, 
the marketing of home computers 
towards adolescents meant that 
many children soon had access to 
and became users of BBSes, creat¬ 
ing potential concerns that pred¬ 
ators could use them to ‘groom’ 
potential victims. 


System operators (known as Sysops) 
began to talk amongst themselves 
about users’ behaviour, attempting 
to organise some measure of com¬ 
munity self-policing and pre-empt 
potential problems before they 
occurred. This frequently met with 
mixed success. 


DATA COMMUNICATIONS 

Aon’.' After a lifetime of lusting for power, 
prominence, charisma, clout and godlike 
celebrity, you. too, can become a .. . 

Supreme Sysop 
and ^ 
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Who ya gonna call? You ve bought your 
shiny new modem, but then you’ve 
discovered you don’t know any bul¬ 
letin-board phone numbers! Frustrat- 
ingly for some, BBSes were often only 
advertised on other BBSes! Most cities 
had volunteers that managed lists of 
active BBSes, but once again these lists 
were usually distributed exclusively on 
BBSes. So, you needed the number to at 
least one BBS in order to get started - 
where could you get one? 

Well, asking at the local computer shop 
could be fruitful - assuming it wasn’t 
selling subscriptions to paid online ser¬ 
vices, in which case the only numbers 
it was going to give you would be for 
CompuServe or The Source. But they 
might hook you up with a local com¬ 
puter users’ group, and there you’d be 
certain to get a few BBS numbers. 



m 





computer hardware 
communications. As the SYSOP 
(system operatorl of a BBS, 
you'll also be performing a pub¬ 
lic service: helping other people 
meet and exchange info. 

Setting up a BBS is easier 
than most people think. The 


Starting your own BBS 


micro with 48 or 64K, 


ing BASIC! or in assembler. 
Writing a bulletin-board pro¬ 
gram can be a fairly big chore. 


board software packages avail¬ 
able. Some of the best are actu¬ 
ally in the public domain (that 

get through bulletin boards and 
information services them¬ 
selves. For example, AMIS, an 


XA2 data base in SIG (Special 
Interest Group! Atari on Com- 

But if you're reasonably clev- 


costs for equipment (especially 
disk drives!. Just keeping a 
bulletin board up to par in- 

mitment of time and effort. It's 
not unusual for a BBS SYSOP 
to budget an hour or more per 
day for answering electronic 

tion from the board, and updat¬ 
ing records. 


DR. KURSOR: Beneath the dra 
ingsurfaceofa KoalaPad are 
pair of plastic sheets, coated 
with a carbon substance that 


to be made between them. 

Every thousandth of a .sec¬ 
ond. a current is alternated to 
pass from side to side through 
one sheet, from top to bottom 
through the other. Contact be- 


first horizontally, then vertical¬ 
ly, by components in the pad. 
This information is then trans¬ 
lated into a form that can be 
interpreted by the analog-to- 
digital converter in a particular 
computer. Essentially, the Koa- 


In the 1980s,starting a BBS could be a good 
way to get some business experience - you’d 
develop a ‘product’ (in the form of the BBS) 
then try to get ‘customers’ (users) typically 
by advertising, and then hope to get return 
business (they call back). If you were lucky 
you could build your own community. 

And so, in this realm that was large¬ 
ly unpoliced by external forces, 
they acted out, engaging in all sorts 
of anti-establishment behaviour 
and creating the first digital count¬ 
er-culture. But unlike other youth 
counter-cultures of the past, adults 
were not entirely shut out - ‘young 
adult only’ BBSes were often only 
so because they specialised in 
pirated games or ANSI art, natu¬ 
rally filtering out older users, but 
other BBSes generally had a mix of 
ages - and hence opinions, forming 
perhaps some of the first public 


forums within which there was a wide di¬ 
versity of opinion, something largely un¬ 
heard-of to that point, and a glimpse of what 
was to come with the Internet (at least before 
the ‘filter bubbles’). 

In fact, the might of the Internet would be 
the only force capable of ending the reign 
of the BBS; as access costs came down its 
global nature proved to be too irresistable to 
modem users, and websites began to replace 
bulletin-boards as sources of information and 
interactivity. Eventually ‘broadband’ Internet 
connections would replace dial-up modems, 
terminating their users’ ability to connect to 
other personal computers over phone lines, 
this functionality not easily replaced as most 
Internet users had dynamic IP addresses, not 
fixed telephone numbers. 

But while the Internet opened up the world 
for many, much would be lost in terms of 
the BBSes ability to foster local communities 
of individuals who could meet just as easily 
at the local pub as online. The limitation of 
local dialing provided a restriction that, far 
from being a hindrance to discussion and 
debate, actually encouraged people to have 
conversations about issues whose outcomes 
often had immediate impacts on their local 
communities, something the likes of Face- 
book and Twitter have failed to replace with 
the same depth and consequence.^^ 

BBS: The Documentary is an eight epi¬ 
sode documentary about the subculture 
that developed around bulletin-board 
systems, filmed by computer historian 
Jason Scott. It covers topics such as 
the first BBSes, FidoNet (an early BBS 
network),ANSI-art BBSes and more. 

Watch it for free at archive.org/details/ 

BBS.The.Documentary 


SYSOP TIPS 

Sysops can run into some special 
problems once they open their comput¬ 
ers to the public. Computer vandals 
may try to crash your board or destroy 
its data. For instance, a sysop in the 
Washington. D.C. area recently got help 
from the phone company to track down 
a teenager who transferred material 
from the BBS and demanded a ransom 
to return it. 

Sysops have also encountered de¬ 
structive programs, uploaded by un¬ 
identified callers. Colloquially knovm as 
“Arf. Arf or “Trojan Horse" programs, 
they masquerade as harmless utilities, 
but when run, can erase all files on your 
disk drive. If you have a 10-megabyte 
hard-disk drive, this is a disaster. So 
beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 

For this and other rezisons, it pays to 
read everything that’s posted on your 
BBS—^you’re responsible for it. When 
phone company investigators found sto¬ 
len access numbers posted on a board 
in California, they got local police to ar¬ 
rest the sysop and confiscate his com¬ 
puter. The sysop argued that he didn’t 
know about the postings and he even¬ 
tually got his equipment back—but not 
without a lot of trouble and expense. 

So welcome to the Network Nation. 

But. as Sgt. Esterhaus used to tell the 
“Hill Street Blues” crew. “Let’s be care¬ 
ful out there!" 

But once your party was hopping j 
you couldn’t just rest on your ; 
Laurels! Bad actors could upload 
viruses or Trojan horses to your 
system, erasing your hard disk or J 
the hard disk of your users. They i 
could ‘troll’ or harass other users, ; 
stalk them or ‘dox’ them (in the ; 
modern parlance). They could j 
attempt to find vulnerabilities in t 
your system to exploit in order to^ 
‘crash’ it, or just say nasty things 
about your BBS on other BBSes! 

A sysop’s work was never done. 





















































A modem — the word is a contraction of modulator- 
demodulator— lets computers “talk” to each other over tele¬ 
phone lines. Strictly speaking, modulation is the process of 
varying the volume, frequency, or phase of a signal. In prac¬ 
tice, a modem converts a computers digital information into 
tones that can he transmitted over the phone system. 
Demtxlulation, conversely, is the prcKess of reconverting the 
tones (referred to as analog information) back into digital 
form. 


Buy Miaomodem lie with Smartcom Fsoftware 
right now, and get this $140 value FREE! 


Your Apple's telephone. d)eir toll-free number And you're Discount shopping to abstracts of articles 

already well OT your way to getting frtsn business magarirtes. And everydilng 

^ m «—> on-linel youneedtoknowisrl^tdiereinyour 

t \ \/E It frees up your time. This offer also comprAens i ve. illustr^ User's Manual 

T entitles you to $20.75 worth of connea it’s induded with your free membership 

J dme-atnocharge.Useitasyoupleasel to THE SOURCE during this special. 

Check the latest news and sports limited time offer from Hayes 

Look up your fll^t schedule. View Plus the last word on communications, 
your stock portico. You name it The Now here’s a book that delivers what it 

time is yoursi Sixty minutes word), or promisesi In Alfred Glossbrenner's best 
- more.dependi^onchedayand sellec THE COMPUTE HANDROOX OF 

PERSONAL COMFCTTERCOAiMCW/CA- 
TlOifS. you’ll find a thorough- informative 


Hayes 
was a 
huge 
player 
in the 
mo¬ 
dem 
market, 
manu¬ 
factur¬ 
ing its 
mo¬ 
dems en masse 


The Hayes‘Smartmodem’ revolutionised modems by 
allowing the user to command’ it using special codes that 
started with AT. Previously, modem users had to dial the 
phone numbers of destination computers by hand! 


Computers com¬ 
municated with 
modems byway of 
a ‘serial’ interface, 
an electrical con¬ 
nection that sent 
one bit (0 or 1) at 
a time.Those bits 
were then con¬ 
verted into tones, 
which were ‘piped’ 
over the phone 
line.The destina- 


lOVwS Wnth every cent of 

^ die $19.9$ tnish^- 

bound book sells foe And yours absolutely 
free! Ifyou act now/See your dealer soon. 
Buy Mkromodem He widi Smartcom I. 
and get the best telecomputing system {ct 
youi Apple. Pfus a $140 value FREE 
Hayes Microcomputer Products. Inc. 

5923 Peachtree Industrial Blvd.. Norcross. 
Georgia 30092.404/449-4791. 


Between Nov. l-Jan. 15. you and 
your Apple can make d)e big break. 
From isolated desktop computing. 
1b the exciting world of telMxnput- 
ing. With Hayes Microtnodem He 
and Smartcom I communications 
software. A complete telecomputing 
package for Apple II. ID. He or Apple 
Plus computers. Let Micromodem 
He connect you. via telefi^ne 
lines, to computers, terminals 
and information services all 
across America. Ittcluding THE 
SOURCET AMERICA S INFORMA¬ 
TION UTUJTY“ 
nils offer takes you right to THE 
SOURCBI And you won't have to 
pay to join! The same day you pur- 
ch^ your Miciomodem He wtdr 
Smartcom I. call THE SOURCE on 
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Smartmodem. 

Theultiimte concept in modems 
is now a reality, 
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and bringing prices 
down, killing niche 
manufacturers in 
the process. 


Figure 3. Signal conversion by modem: Step 1, bit configuration for the 
letter “A” as recognized internally by computer; Step 2, serial interface 
alters byte into serial configuration; Step 3, pulses from serial interface 


received by modem; Step 4, pulses changed to acoustic tones suitable for 
transmission over phone fines; Step 5, when tones are received by 
answering modem, the reverse process takes place. 


tion modem then 
interpreted these 
tones, turning them 
back into bits. 


So you want one computer to be able to talk to anoth¬ 
er. Well, you could do that over radio but it’s really not 
practical. In most places you need a license to broad¬ 
cast over the airwaves and the speed at which data is 
transmitted is very slow, since you have to account for 
all sorts of electromagnetic inter¬ 
ference. A direct connection would 
be a lot simpler. But while you 
could in theory run a dedicated ca¬ 
ble from your office to your house, 
that’s not terribly practical either - 
it requires all sorts of permits and 
will be very expensive! If you’re an 
ASX-listed company with money 
to burn that’s one thing, but not if 
you’re Joe Smith Construction. Couldn’t we just con¬ 
nect them over the phone line? You already have one 
of those! Well, sure. But the only hitch is your phone 
line is designed to carry the human voice - and only 
the human voice. Its frequency range is rather limited. 


The telephone company doesn’t care that the person 
you call can hear your voice with 100% fidelity - in 
fact it only cares that the other party can comprehend 
what you’re saying, and nothing more. To reduce inter¬ 
ference, the telephone signal is run through a band¬ 
pass filter, cutting off high and low 
frequencies. Then, if you call long 
distance, the signal is‘multiplexed’ 
(modulated on a carrier) combining 
a number of calls on to a single 
connection. So, in order to send the 
data from one computer to another 
over the phone line, we need to 
encode it in such a way that it will 
make it from point A to point B in a 
recognisable form, taking into account that along the 
way it could be filtered, multiplexed, the fidelity could 
be further reduced by passing through poor wiring, 
and various noises and interference could intrude into 
our signal. How do we manage this? 


You may have heard the expression 
“baud” before, as in “my modem works at 
300 baud.” The word baud means bits per 
second, or the number of bits of computer 
data sent over the phone line within a 
second. The higher the baud rate, the faster 
the transmission of programs or data. A 
300 baud modem is standard for home 
computers, but modems can run at 110, 
600, 1,200 and even 19,200 baud! 
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You want to call a BBS or an online service? You’ll need a 
modem for that! In the 1970s that was likely to be an ‘acous¬ 
tically coupled’ modem - AT&T in the US didn’t want people 
directly connecting third-party equipment to its lines, so man¬ 
ufacturers simply added a speaker and a microphone to their 
modems, with appropriate holes to stick (what was at the time 
a pretty standard) handset into.Voila. But AT&T relented in the 
early 1980s, and direct-connect modems were sold from then 
on. But early ones still required you to dial the number your¬ 
self, using your telephone handset! 

Later modems had a built-in ‘command set’that users could 
control the modem with, for dialing (pulse or touch tone, the 
latter you had to pay the phone company extra for until the 
1990s) or answering phone calls (e.g. if you ran a BBS). But 
they were still slow! Like, glacially slow. Thankfully, over time 
modulation and compression schemes were introduced that 
allowed for faster data transmission rates: 1200,2400,9600, 
14400,28800 and finally 56000 bits-per-second before ‘di¬ 
al-up’ modems were obsoleted by broadband technology such 
as ADSL and HFC cablemodems. 

But these modern equivalents connect to the Internet and re¬ 
quire you to pay a monthly subscription for them to work - not 
quite the same as being able to exchange files with Bob down 
the street using the same line as you used to order pizza (okay, 
bad comparison because you can do all of those things with 
the Internet. But it’s a lot more expensive and has many more 
moving parts). Modems gave you a sense of freedom. 


Modems 


Clippings on these pages are taken from Atari Connection, March 1983, Personal Computing, October 1983 
Enter, November 1984, Softside February 1983 and K-Power, February 1984. Big thanks to all! 
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DEAR ENTER: How much does it 
cost when you use a modem to 
call a friend in the same city? Is 
the cost more than a normal 
phone call? —Guy Kitchell 
Madison. Wl 




Adding tones was out but what we could do is ‘phase shift’ the 
existing tones; that is, shift the start and end points of segments of 
their waveforms, creating identifiable‘jumps’ between them. This 
way we could have 16 symbols, or 4 bits or 1200bps - a fourfold 
increase over 300 baud modems. As phone lines improved, a 600 
baud base speed became possible, allowing for 2400bps modems.^^ 


To explain we need to go all the way back 
to Morse code, the dots and dashes used to 
send messages in early radio transmissions. 
In 1910 Reginald Fessenden invented a 
system that used two different frequencies 
of tone to indicate the dots and the dashes, 
hoping to speed up transmission times. Fast 
forward to 1941 and the Allies developed a 
system for sending digital information using 
two different frequencies. A variation on this 
was used for the modems linking the 1958 
US SAGE air defense system. All of these had 
one thing in common, the use of different 
tones to signify different ‘bits’ of information 
- dots and dashes or zeroes and ones. 


American telephone operator AT&T intro¬ 
duced modems to its lines in 1962 using the 
Bell 103A standard, which provided 300 bits 
(or symbols) per second transmission (baud) 
using two frequencies for the call originator 
(1070 and 1270 Hz) and two for the answer¬ 
er (2025 and 2225 Hz).These frequencies 
were chosen as the most likely to survive the 
filtering and multiplexing a telephone signal 
could be subjected to while in transit. 


DEAR GUY: In your state and most 
others, the charges for a 300- 
baud modem call are the same as 
they are for a voice call. 

In many areas, however, there is 
a special charge for using a 
modem of 1200 baud or higher. 
For example, according to the 
Wisconsin Public Service Com¬ 
mission, your calls would draw 
special fees if you used a modem 
faster than 2400 baud. To work 
properly, these require special 
phone lines, for which the phone 
company charges extra. 


But 300 baud is pretty slow (around 30 characters per second) 
and we wanted to go faster! However we couldn’t speed up the 
rate at which the data was being transmitted without it becoming 
incoherent to the receiver. But what if rather than just having two 
symbols (0 and 1) we could have four? (00,01,10 and 11) 


Acoustic couplers’were necessary because 
AT&T forbade anyone other than itself from 
connecting a modem directly to a telephone 
line.'Ma Bell’was a mean old lady! 

First you will need a modem to connect your computer to the 
telephone. It converts the electronic signals out of your computer 
to audio tones and then back into electronic computer signals. 
Since the modem output is audio sound, it can easily be transmitted 
over any ordinary telephone just like a regular phone call. Some 
now include the ability to dial the phone for you. 

Most modems today are the direct connect type. They plug into a 
modular wall jack just like your house phone. You must have a 
private line to use a modem. Not only is it the law, but your con¬ 
nection will go dead if somebody else picks up the line while your 
computer is talking to another computer. A good modem costs be¬ 
tween $200 and $300. Among the best is the Hayes Smart Stack 
Modem for $279. It works with practically any terminal or com¬ 
puter and is a good buy. 
























Online Information Services 


So what if we made a really big BBS and charged people money to use it? 



City/State/ZIP. 


These days it seems obvious that there would be a 
market for such a beast, but back in the 1960s there 
wasn’t much thought given to consumer mainframe 
use - it was all about businesses. 

• 

American company Golden United Life Insurance 
needed a computer to keep track of its clients and 
calculate its premiums but it didn’t need it all the 
time, and when it was'n’t running it would be depre¬ 
ciating - a lot. Golden United’s founder, Harry Card 
Sr., expressed his worries to his son-in-law, Jeffrey 
Malkins and the pair came up with an idea: why not 
rent the computer to other companies when Golden 
United wasn’t using it? 

Not physically - there was no need to cart the main¬ 
frame around! All they needed to do was install 
some modems to interface with the computer arid 
allow ‘client’ companies to dial-in and manage their 
data. _ 


But it turned out that this was a really lucrative busi¬ 
ness in and of itself Once companies factored in the 
depr^iation costs they were saving by not having 
their own mainframes they were willing to pay top 
dollar to use Golden United’s - so much so thatThey 
began^to complain about the ‘unfair’ priority given 
to Golden United’s processing jobs. 

And so, the ‘corhputer timesharing’ side of the busi¬ 
ness was moved into a subsidiary, Gompu-Serv Net¬ 
work Inc., to appear more neutral to ‘outside’ clients. 
The timesharing business continued to grow, and 
in 1975 Golden United decided to take Gompu-Serv 
public; in 1977 it changed its name to GompuServe 
Incorporated. 

But while GompuServe’s maPnframes were being 
fully utilised during the day, they were still idle on 
nights and weekends, and as technology continued 
to march on so did the depreciation. Gompuserve 
needed to find a way to mitigate 

that loss. 






The best known use for modems is to connect per¬ 
sonal computers to any of the numerous 
information services around. These provide news, 
stock quotations, sports results, airline flight sched¬ 
ules and reservations, games and entertainment, 
online discussion groups, and more. You can also 
research magazine and journal articles and get 
instant access to information youd normally find in 
encyclopedias or libraries. Of course, you pay for 
these services—and some of them are expensive. 
Indeed, you can find yourself with huge moitthly 
phone bills if you’re not careful. ^ 


The solution to its problem was called ‘Mi- 
croNet’, launched in 1978 and marketed 
through Tandy’s Radio Shack stores to owners 
of its TRS-80 computer line. During ‘off hours’ 
home and small business users could dial-in 
and use services hosted on GompuServe’s main¬ 
frames for an hourly charge. • 

But while MicroNet did provide those users 
with storage and the ability to write and run 
their own programs, the big draws were found 
to be MicroNet’s multiplayer games and bul- 
lletin-board system - features inspired by (and 
sometimes licensed from) software developed 
and run on university mainframes. 


Although well-known to university students of 
the era, MicroNet’s users found their newfound 
ability to interact with peopl'e around the US 
to be rather novel. Access to newswires and 
archives of home computer software just sweet¬ 
ened the deal. MicroNet took off - which was a 
fortuitous thing since the same personal com¬ 
puter that facilitated the home users that were 
MicroNet’s customers was also the instrument 
of the eventual destruction of the corporate 
timesharing side of GompuServe’s business. 

* poleotronk 


M/UcramCT 

Big-system performance 
for your personal computer. 


MicroNET IS a remote on-line computing serv¬ 
ice available through local phone lines in 27 
major metropolitan areas. It is a service for 
personal computer users provided by Compu¬ 
Serve, one of the nation’s leading computer 
service companies. 

Services available: 

• Ability to communicate with other small computer 
users 

• Ability to buy and sell software through the network 

• Practical personal programs 

• Time-saving business applications 

• Educational aids 

• Easy-to-use programming languages 

• Advanced programming and diagnostic tools 

• Entertaining games 

Plus up to 64 K bytes of on-line file storage. 

MicroNET users can access our large-scale 
computer systems in offpeak hours, from 6 P.M. 
to 5 A.M. local time weekdays and all day on 
weekends and most holidays. The cost, which 
will be billed to your Master Charge or Visa 
Card, is only $5.00 per hour of computer time. 
There is a one-time sign-up charge of $9.00. 


Equipment required 

A personal computer or computer terminal v\ 
communications capability and a telephone 

Please send me more information: 


CompuServe 

Personal Computing Division 
5000 Arlington Centre Blvd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
Send me information on MicroNET. 


Cities with local phone service access: Akron, Atlanta, Bos 
Canton, Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dal 
Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Los Ange 
Louisville, Memphis, West Caldwell (NJ), New York, Phila 
phia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Stamford (CT), St. Lo 
Toledo, Tucson, Washington, D.C. 













As the business side declined the 
consumer side only grew. In 1980, 
tax company H&R Block acquired 
CompuServe, and changed Mi- 
croNefs name to CompuServe 
Information Services, or CIS. 

That year Nancy Robertson, a 
writer with 80 Microcomputing 
magazine, took a tour of CompuS¬ 
erve’s facility in Columbus, Ohio, 
and interviewed Jeffrey Wilkins, 
CompuServe’s president, whose 
father-in-law had eventually 
convinced him to take control of 
their idea soon after the timeshare 
service had started operations. 

“One of the things I’ve always 
enjoyed about this business is how 
quickly it changes”, Wilkins told 
her, “You have to have the ability 
to anticipate, to be two "or three 
years ahead of the market.” It 
turns out Wilkins was fairly good 
at that. 


“Nobody knows the size of the 
personal computing market yet; 
nobody knows what’s going on 
out there,” he mused, “The chang¬ 
es that will come to microcomput¬ 
ing because of computer networks 
will be evolutionary in nature. 
They will be brought on by the 
market, not by technology.” 

In short, networking would T3e 
•p'ersonal computing’s “killer app”. 
And CompuServ%would continue 
to work.toward that goal, estab¬ 
lishing a North i^jnerican-wide 
communications network to 
provide easier access to its main¬ 
frames for both its timesharing 
and CIS customers through 
hundreds of local-access phone 
numbers, which was much cheap¬ 
er than dialing long-distance and 
encouraged new users and cus¬ 
tomers.. 


Also in 1980 CIS opened up its CB 
Simulator, the first public, com¬ 
mercial multi-user chat program, 
the product of one employee’s 
work over a weekend that would 
become one of CIS’s biggest fea¬ 
tures. The public was also warm¬ 
ing to the idea of Electronic Mail, 
so much so that the US Postal 
Service felt) threatened enough 
to start its own “electronic mail” 
service called E-COM in 1982. 

E-COM allowed users to' send 
messages to a destination post 
office branch, at which it would 
be printed out and hand-delivered. 
But the US Justice Department 
thought E-COM might violate 
antitrust laws, and the service was 
expensive to run and failed to 
gain serious adoption. By 1985 the 
service was forced to shut down. 
But CompuServe kept rolling on. 
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By early 1984 CompuServe Information Services had 
topped the 60,000 subscriber mark and was raking it 
in, charging 13 cents per minute to access the service 
during the day, and 10 cents per minute at night, 
at a speed of 300bps. But people were willing to 
pay - CIS’s forums were hopping, with CompuServe 
allowing users to start their own forums, and paying 

• those whose forums engaged the most users (sound 
familiar?) There were forums for each of the various 

• home- computer brands, as well as regional forums ^ 
and topical-based forums...they were like Facebook 
groups, but a long time before Mark Zuckerberg was^ 
even a thought in his parents’ heads. 


But CompuServe was not the only information ser¬ 
vice a new computer owner could subscribe to. It had 
competition in the form of The Source. Launched in 
1979 The Source was a partnership between Robert 
Ryan, the CEO of timesharing company Dialcom, 
which during the 1970s had developed a series of 
online products for businesses such as accounting 
and payroll services, a word processor and the first 
commercial electronic mail service, financier Jack 
Taub and Bill von Meister, who had the idea of an 
‘information utilty’ hosted on corporate mainframes 
during off hours.. . 

In addition to features similar to CIS such as forums 
and chat The Source provided access to “databases” 
^ch as archives of news articles, stock market data, 
and information about cars, wines and real estate, 
positioning it as an upmarket information service. 

But The Source struggled to find profitability and 
Dialcom quickly tired of its mounting debt with 
them. Taub sold an 80% share of the business to 
American publisher Reader’s Digest in order to 
settle its debts and keep it going - an action taken 
over von Meister’s objections, who would initiate 
legal proceedings. Reader’s Digest naively decided 
that it would be better off running its own main¬ 
frames than throwing yet more money at Dialcom 
but with no corporate timesharing component The 
Source continued to lose money. It probably didn’t 
help that it charged US$100 just to become a user, 
then slugged you with hourly charges of around $10! 
While CompuServe grew. The Source stagnated. 


The forums provided an early taste of the Internet 
- somewhere you could go to ask questions and get 
answers in an age when paper encyclopedias were 
still commonplace and you had to go to the library 
to research anything. The CB Simulator allowed you 
to meet people down the block or across the coun¬ 
try, and you could then go off and play games with 
them, as if you had invited them over for a few glass¬ 
es of wine and an evening of Monopoly. 


Von Meister, meanwhile, had received a US$i mil¬ 
lion settlement from Taub and used it*lo found 
Control Wdeo Corporation, a company that provided 
downloads of videogames on to Atari 2600 con¬ 
soles. In 1983 CVC put up US$5 million to keep The 
Source afloat and allow von Meister to return as an 
‘operating partner’, an action that would bring CVC 
near bankruptcy, and an injury from which it would 
never recover. 


All of this novelty helped to drive personal comput¬ 
er sales, and personal computer sales drove Com¬ 
puServe subscriptions, a symbiotic relationship that 
only helped both markets grow. 


1985 would see von Meister get thrown out of jCVC 
and The Source would stumble along for four more 
years before being acquired by CompuServe, which 
shut it down. 
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5 BAD BUSINESS HABITS 


CompuServe wasn’t 
the only online ser¬ 
vice, with competi¬ 
tors such^as GEnie 
(owned by con¬ 
glomerate General 
Electric), Dow Jones 
(which specialised 
in stock market 
data) Delphi (which 
featured an online 
encyclopedia). 
Prodigy (a pioneer 
in online shopping) 
and Quantum Link, 
which became AOL. 


Of course, it's cotKeivable that there's a service like 
outs somewhere that could give wu more kx'your money. 
But you may have to travel a lew light-years to find it. 

Instead, all you have todo is visit your neatest computer 
dealer lo<% To order CompuServe direct, or lor more infor¬ 
mation, write: CompuServe, 5000Arlington Centre Blvd., 
Columbus, Ohio 43220. Or call 800 84BB199. In Ohio and 
Canada, call 614 457-0802. 

CompuServe* 


CompuServe 




From CompuServe’s position Quantum 
Link wasn’t much of a competitor - at 
first. But over the next few years Quan¬ 
tum would launch a version for the Apple 
II, and then in 1988 one for the IBM PC 
called PC Link; this is where life began to 
take a turn for CompuServe. 


In 1989 Quantum changed PC Link’s 
name to America Online, marketing it 
as a ‘user friendly’ alternative to Com¬ 
puServe and making the latter nervous, 
causing it to see a need to consolidate the 
online services market and take out The 
Source. 


CompuServe had fended off other com¬ 
petitors before, such as Delphi and GEnie, 
but AOL looked to be a serious opponent. 


In 1993 AOL began to distribute massive 
quantities of client software CDs, offering 
free trial periods and by the mid-1990s it 
raced past other online services such as 
Delphi, GEnie, Prodigy and eventually 
CompuServe,«which was starting to lose 
money and which owner H&R Block de¬ 
cided in 1997 it wanted to sell. 


AOL offered its own stock in exchange 
for its rival but H&R Block wanted cash. 

A deal was worked out with a third party, 
WorldCom, which wanted CompuServe’s 
network infrastructure and who would 
pay cash for it and then sell CIS to'AOL 
for stock. In 1998 the transaction was com¬ 
pete: H&R Block had sold a company it 
had purchased for US$’20 million 18 years 
earlier for US$1.2 billion! And that com¬ 
pany had spent most of its life making 
money. 


AOL would carry on, reaching 10 million 
subscribers,, and readying itself to take on 
its next big opponent: the Internet. <50 


However, CompuServe was unable to ful¬ 
ly celebrate the vanquishing of its rival, 
facing a new threat from the descendant 
of von Meister’s other creation, CVC. Af¬ 
ter he had been forced out, one of CVC’s 
consultants, Jim Kimsey, bought its assets 
and used them to found Quantum Com¬ 
puter Services, which developed a dedi¬ 
cated on-line service for Commodore 64 
and 128 computers called Quantum Link. 
Rather than using a text-based interface 
like CompuServe*and The Source, Quan¬ 
tum Link used custom software operating 
on the subscribers computer to provide a 
graphical interface. 


AOL leveraged the graphical multiplayer 
games that had been created for Quan¬ 
tum Link and continued.to create new 
titles, providing a unique product to its 
users and one CompuServe was in no po¬ 
sition to match. In 1991 it introduced the 
first multiplayer graphical role-playing 
game, and in 1992 an AOL client for the 
Windows operating system. 


Computer magazines were 
Littered with advertisements 
for CompuServe, many of which 
have become almost iconic, 
such as the Herbie ad. But its 
competitors also understood 
the power of advertising, 
publishing compelling 
ads of their own... 
























faster^l^ 
e’s DOS^^ 
so featur-' i 


Bill Basham was a computer 
hobbyist who published 
his programs through 
his own company, Div¬ 
ersified Software Res 
earch. His offe¬ 
rings included 
Protect-0-Disk,a 
method of copy- 
protecting software, 
and Diversi-DOS,a 
alternative to Apple’s 
3.3. Diversi-DOS also 
ed a print buffer, which tied tl 
computer up less when printing^; 


At its pe¬ 
ak over 35 
D-Dial syst¬ 
ems existed 
across the US 
and Canada, in 
most major cities. 
Late at night they 
would sometimes 
‘link’ together, oft¬ 
en over the Telenet 
network, allowing 
their users to chat 
with each other. 


Diversified Software Research, Inc 
34880 Bunker Hill 
Farmington, Ml 48018-2728 


While using an on-line service like CompuServe al¬ 
lowed you to chat with people all around the world, 
its per-hour charge was not that attractive 
to perpetually-broke teenagers. Also, you 
couldn’t really go ‘hang out’ with people in 
Belgium, and teenagers really like to go 
hang out. So there was room 
in the market for a lower-cost 
more localised chat service. 




Enter Diversi-Dial. One of the attractive features of the Apple II ^ J 

was its seven internal expansion slots. Typically, these would be 

used for disk drive controllers, serial communication cards, paral- "" ^ ^ 

lei printer cards, sound cards and so forth. But there was nothing 

stopping you from stuffing then all with modems! Once you’d done ! 

that, all you needed to do was write a program that broadcast in- Scene from Simon and Simon (1981) 
coming messages from one modem card to all of the other modem Initially, the pitch from Diversi-Dial’s 
cards - of course, it’s more complicated than that, but that’s the developer was that you could make 
gist. Or you could buy Diversi-Dial software which did that for you. a pile of money from operating, a 

D-Dial used a text-based interface. 

Commands were prefixed with the 
/ key, for example /E to hang up. 


080 

i::19S4 DSR Inc 

Type a line a n d hit 
send a message. 

For instrijctions.■ enter = 

■••I < re turn > 

.-hPa 1 eotron i c 
--> Done 
Hello ij o rid! 

< 1 .■ #0 : Pa 1 eot ron i c > Hello wor 1 d I 


< 1 # 0 -Pale o t r o n i c > 

H o o t her callers n o u 
Please ha n g o n 

Last caller hung up at 12=00 PM 
--> 12=00 PM 


H 12 .::: 4 hb.- 

000 12=02 PM 2? 

..•••■"• 

--> COMMANDS 

•••■ I Ins t r u c t i o n s 
H < n e L.j h a n d 1 e > 

T X Tune t o Channel x < x = 1 .• 2 .• 3 .■ 4 > 

S S h o ij S t a t i o n s C o n n e c t e d 
•■ Wxx Screen Width t xx = 20-99 > 

.-•B Beeps Off.■■■On 
.-•L LF after CR - Off--On 
•••■ F F o r rn a t s p a c i n q 
-••D Half--Ful 1 Duplex 
•••■ P n ■=:. mess a g e .:=■.. P r i o .31 e T o User # n 

. 9.. A . . Z > 


.•••Xn 

S q u e 1 C h IJ S G r 

#ri 


R p a d rn p •- •=: .3 9 

X = 0 


Exit < h -d n g s l 

AP> 

-•••T3 

-••b" 

D 0 n e 



Beeps 0 f f 



There were four different public 
‘channels’and you could send direct 
messages to other users by line #. 

^ Users used ‘handles’ and were generally anonymous 
unless they intentionally identified themselves. 

- 'wm. 
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‘station’ (the term used for a D-Dial 
installation) through memhefship fees 
and advertising with local businesses. 
But the whole advertising thing dio^t 
really fly, and oyer time the price of 
the software dramatically dropped. But 
membership fees were still common 
- the station’s system operator (sysop) 
still had to pay for phone lines, and 

in the 1980s ‘commercial’ lines 
were expensive (around 
US$70 per month, each!) 
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For ‘technically-minded’ teenagers who 
.. were often isolated at school, Diversi- 
Dial provided a valuale opportunity 
for social interaction. 
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LAST NIGHT, 39 MUSICIANS HAD A 
CompuServe conference, so Did 3i M.D.s, 
49 Sports Fans And 640 Apple Polishers, 
AND No ONE HAD TO LEAVE HOME. 
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Typically a membership on a D-Dial would run 
you $5-10 a month. Or you could just call up and 
chat for free, but you would get disconnected 
every few minutes and have to call back, and 
during busy times you could lose your ‘slot’ 
(which was a modem plugged into an actual slot!) 
Also, sometimes the system could be set to refuse 
freeloaders. So this was a big incentive to part 
with some of your cash, even though you’d really 
rather put it into Marble Madness or some other 
arcade game. 

Once you had that membership, though, the next 
issue was what your parents thought, first about 
you tying up the phone line for hours at a time (if 
you pushed it too far they might force you to get 
your own phone line, and if that happened you 
might start your own BBS) and secondly about 
you spending those hours talking to complete 
strangers, many of whom older adults (stranger 
danger!) While it was the 1980s and parents were 
much more relaxed about these things, they 
weren’t that relaxed. 

Synergy Teleconfer- 


Alternative 
To On-Line 
Mail Offered 

FARMINGTON. MI — Corporations that 
want an alternative to subscribing to large 
on-line services for electnmk: mail can now 
set up their own on-line messaging service. 

Diversi-Dia] is a $475 software package 
that will turn an Apple lie mto a dedicated 
station for receiving electronic maiL The 
system can be accessed by up to seven 
users at a time from any type of personal 
OMnpoter, according to Bill Basham, presi¬ 
dent of Diverstfied Software Research Inc. 
here. 

The program will manage up to seven 
modems hooked up to the He, enabling 


seven users to call a Diversi-Dial station. 

Users calling a station via their personal 
computer, which does not have to be an 
Appte He. can leave electronic messages 
for others on the system. The program also 
provides a conferencing faci^y that en¬ 
ables individuals to converse in a real-time 
chat mode. 

‘Ttcouidbi Diversi-Dial turns your 
^ The computer into a Compuserve- 
oniy a single like CB simulator. Up to 
^J^^Lhtte seven callers can chat with 
raafl is n each other simultaneously. 
hTa^*’**' Requires no passwords or 


Requires no passwords or 
Business coimect chai’ges, but system 
operators may raise funds 
ofon-^i through caller donations. For 
been limit! Apple II family; requires 
seven Apple Cat II modems; 
$50. Diversified Software 
Research, 5848 Crampton 
Court, Rockford, IL 61111. 


I used to run a Diversi-Dial 7 line chat 
system on my old Apple //e back in 1987. 
The system fell down mainly because I 
poorly managed it. I’d like to have another 
try at it with my IBM this time, but I’m 
having a very difficult time finding IBM chat 
software. I am specifically looking for chat 
system software, not BBS software that has a 
chat system built onto it. The only two soft¬ 
ware packages that I have ever seen that fit 
this critera, are called Synergy and Diversi- 
DIAL. These are old products circa 1986- 
1990 and the companies that developed them 
are long defunct. 

Do you, or any of your readers know where I 
might turn to find a CHAT system, not a 
BBS system with a chat door for the IBM? 

Thanks much. 

Sean Langford 

CCCT0.SLANGF0R@GFSMEM0#@GE.GEIS.C0M 


Shades of Bill Noel. I haven’t heard of 
Diversi-Dial for a number of years. No, I 
don't know of a “pure" chat system out 
tin re. Tln:e a:e i». \eral IBM packages that 
have interesting chat features, including 
Major BBS and TBBS with their Ultrachat 
module. DLX and Oracomm are flailing 
around in search of life at this point, but still 
sport a number of loyal adherents. 

I’m a little lost at why you want the system 
to be strictly devoted to chat. Almost any of 
these packages are much more configurable 
these days, and you can set them up to be 
almost entirely chat-centric without using 
any of the other bells and whistles if you 
don’t need or want them. - 


encing System (STS) 
was an IBM AT-based 
successor to Diver- 
si-Dial that came out 
in 1991. It had virtually 
the same interface but 
allowed for the use of 
faster modems. 


Bill Basham attempted to market 
Diversi-Dial as a corporate e-mail 
server, but it was more successful 
in the recreational chat’space. 


Throughout the next hour, on several channels, I managed 
to meet and exchange information with a fascinating spec¬ 
trum of computer users. One was a nine-year-old girl in Kansas 
who was obviously a very experienced programmer. In addi¬ 
tion to using her computer for homewLirk and math projects, 
she had organized her paper route billing with her own pro¬ 
gram. “MOMMA BUCKEYE” turned out to be a retired 
mother from Ohio visiting her son in San Francisco, and using 
a computer for the first time! 

Perhaps my favorite correspcindent was RED DOG. A very 
intelligent woman (Yale ’74), RED DOG and I discussed | 
everything from politics to programming for nearly half an 
hour. Periixlically she would insist upon being petted or 
scratched. I complied, of cimrse, and my kindness at the 
keyboard was reciprocated by various wcxrfs, aarfs and bow 
wows. Did I mention that some CBers really get into their 
roles? 


D-Dial was an altern 
ative to ‘CB sim¬ 
ulators’on online 
services such as Com¬ 
puServe which, while 
allowing for hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of 
users also charged by 
minute. 


Generally though, the people you met through 
D-Dial were pretty safe - these folks had comput¬ 
ers, after all, and so were usually middle-class or 
higher - but teenagers being teenagers there was 
usually drinking and weed and maybe some LSD. 

Also hacking (wardialing: randomly calling phone 
numbers to find a modem, the most sought after of 
which was called an ‘outdial’, a modem relay typi¬ 
cally run by companies to allow their employees to 
connect to head office computers without paying 
long distance charges, which were quite expensive 
in the 1980s! But if you found an outdial you could 
use it to call chat systems in far away lands...) 

Of course, in modern times the Internet makes 
all of this seem trivial. But in the 1980s, D-Di- 
al and other chat systems allowed teenagers - nm c at 11 
to meet people they otherwise wouldn’t ^ APPLt"\^AI II 
have, broadening their horizons.^^ - SYSTEM ay 

The Novation Apple-Cat was not just the modem of 
choice for D-Dial systems, but also pirate software BBSes 


Eventually all of these chat options 
would be made obsolete by IRC 
and later, social networks. 

Now the idea of chatting online is 
largely taken for granted. 


Jack Rickard 


The Apple-Cat 
was a 300 
baud modem 
but had a 
synchronous 
1200-baud 
transfer mode 
useful for 

large files, like cracked games.Transfer programs had names like ‘catfur’. 




You can log-on to a real Diversi- 
Dial system by telneting to 
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With a modem, it was just as easy to become dependent on instant 
access to information, real-time news updates and social connections 
then as it is now, and for your 1980s digital pioneer the idea of porta¬ 
bility - being able to do whatever you did in your computer room at 
home anywhere else - was the Holy Grail. 


The first step in this crusade was 
the Tandy Pocket Computer PC-1, a 
rebranding of the Sharp PC-1211. 
Released in 1980, it was an advance¬ 
ment over previous ‘programmable 
calculators’ in that it had a QWERTY 
keyboard and allowed for the writing 
and execution of BASIC code. It had a 
24-character LCD and could run for up 
to 300 hours on four coin-style watch 
batteries! But while it had the ability to 
load and store programs from tape and 
print to a tiny portable thermal printer, 
sadly it didn’t have a modem. 

You could 
really cheat 
in class with 
one of these 
things.Just 
don’t get 
caught! 


You Get the Cassette 
Interface (26*350^ at 
No Extra Charge When 
You Buy a TRS-80 PC-1 


Tandy and Sharp weren’t the 
only players in the pocket com¬ 
puter game, Casio was in it too. 




more POWERTO^^R 


H andhddalph^mfS^r 

progtammaWe-BASIC 

language - hoJds up to ten <^er- 
ent programs simiiltaneously - 
subroutines nested up to ten 
levels-program looping up to 
eight le^s-simpUfied 
and 

programming capacity; 

1680 steps with 26 memoncs and 
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THE FX702P A pocket computer 

THEFX702P./j^^municates 

in RA^IC larKIU3Cl6. RJ^ £134.95 


log. trig and hyperbote 

.SStinw indude standard dcvia- 
rion (both typesX regies^ 
analysis and cotteUtion 

cocffident-all progi^ 
memory dau retau^ 
switched off Ompnha^ Bbmy 
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Bonus Offer! TRS-80 Pocket Computer 


The Tandy Pocket Computer 
(PC-1) had 1.9 kilobytes of 
RAM, which doesn’t seem 
like much but its BASIC 
programs were ‘tokenised’ 
(that is, PRINT is stored as a 
single byte instead of five) 
which meant a program 
could have up to 1424 
commands, allowing for 
rather sophisticated appli¬ 
cations in a small package. 
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For that, prospective payphone war¬ 
riors would have to wait until the PC-2. 
Released in 1982, this second revision 
of the Pocket Computer featured much 
better hardware specifications than the 
PC-1, although it was larger and weighed 
over double that of its predecessor. 


Acoustically 
coupled modem 

TRS-80 pocket . 
computer! ^ 

Twin tremolo 
for organs 

Designing vented -v- 
speaker enclosures 

Who are the 
computer criminals? 


The PC-2 was much more like what would consider a portable 
computer, with a better processor, more memory (which could 
be expanded with 4KB and 8KB memory modules), the abil¬ 
ity to display bitmapped graphics and a monophonic sound 
generator and speaker. 

But most importantly, along with the cassette and printer in¬ 
terfaces of its predecessor, it had an RS232C (serial) interface, 
which added additional communications-oriented commands 
to the built-in BASIC language and allowed the PC-2 to be 
connected to a modem. 

By typing in a short little‘terminal program’(and acquiring 
or building a battery-powered acoustic modem) you could 
call up CompuServe or your local bulletin-board system (BBS) 
from the comfort of a Superman-style 1980s payphone box 
(payphone box not always available). 

So, not quite the same as using Facebook on your mobile 
phone. But in the early 1980s this was crazy high-tech, when 
you consider your alternatives for contacting someone on- 
the-go were either to call them (and if they weren’t there 
leave a message on their answering machine or with whoever 
did answer and hope they actually passed along the message) 
or page them (if they had a pager which was pretty rare un¬ 
less you were a doctor or a dope dealer). E-mail was easier! 

poleotronk 


Wha-i: could be beller Ihan oonneclirig 
io another oompuler remolely? Hon 
aboul remolely oonneoling remolely? 

While these days we take the ‘always connected’ nature of our mobile 
phones for granted, back in the early 1980s the idea of being able to 
access information on-the-go was mindblowing. Most people learned 
about current events passively, either through the newspaper, the 
radio or the 6 o’clock TV news. If you wanted more practical informa¬ 
tion you had to look it up in an encyclopedia, or call someone to look 
it up in an encyclopedia. And if you needed to compute, you had to be 
near a computer! 


JANUARY ,1981 Vd! 6>NS,tlf^ 
$2.5ain\ISA/*,95Th_Canad£’ 
• A McGra^Hjjl Publication 
































Another Pocket Computer 

The internal architecture of the 
TRS-80 Pocket Computer is radi¬ 
cally different from the other 
pocket computers now reaching 
the market. Instead of a single 8-bit 
microprocessor (such as that used 
in the Quasar/Panasonic HHC and 
the Sinclair ZX-80), the designers 
of the TRS-80 Pocket Computer 
(Sharp Electronics of Japan) decid¬ 
ed to use two 4-bit micro¬ 
processors in a unique serial con¬ 
figuration. 

Both microprocessors are 
custom CMOS (complementary 
metal-oxide semiconductor) in¬ 
tegrated circuits with built-in 
ROM (read-only memory). The 
purpose of microprocessor 1 is to 
arrange data and make decisions. 

It reads the data that is keyed in or 
fetched from programmable 
memory. It is also responsible for 
parsing arithmetic operations and 
interpreting the syntax of BASIC 
statements. It then arranges the 
data and provides instruction 
codes to microprocessor 2 through 
a transfer buffer. The actual execu¬ 
tion of an instruction is performed 
by microprocessor 2, which also 
updates the display and notifies 
microprocessor 1 that it has finish¬ 
ed its function. The respective 
duties of the microprocessors are 
listed at right. 

Memory Organization 

The programmable memory of 
the TRS-80 Pocket Computer is 
contained in four integrated cir¬ 
cuits. There are three memory ICs, 
each containing 512 bytes of pro¬ 
grammable memory. The three ICs 
which drive the liquid-crystal dis¬ 
play each contain 128 bytes of pro¬ 
grammable memory. Putting it all 
together, you end up with 1920 
bytes of programmable memory. 

After you subtract memory space ories, and reserved keys, you end can easily fit a BASIC program of 

used for the transfer buffer, input up with 1424 bytes of user-address- around 250 lines (average 

buffer, display buffer, fixed mem- able memory. Into this space you length)...SMm 


Microprocessor 1 
Key input routine 


Microprocessor 2 

Display processing routine 
Input buffer 
Computational result 
Error 

Arithmetic routine 
Character generator 
Cassette routine 
Print routine 


Acknowledgment of the 
remaining program 


One instruction to one 
program step incorporation 


Interpreter: 

Program execute statement 
Cassette control statement 
Command statement 
Printer control (reserved) 


HDW MANY SHARE' 


Buzzer 


Recognition of printer 
(reserved) 


Execution of manual 
operation 

Power shut-off control 
Clock stop control 


Power off 


Clock stop 


Getting one of these under the tree . 
could nnake for a very merry Christmas 
morning, if you were so inclined. 


But once you factor in the US$199 cost of the PC-2 
plus the US$199 cost of the RS232C interface and 
then the cost of the acoustic modem (around the 
same), that ~US$600 price tag (over US$1500 in 2018) 
was a bit out of reach of your average 12 year-old. But 
a kid can dream, right? 


Of course, if a kid did have the wherewithal to get : , 
their hands on such a rig they could get into all 
kinds of trouble - the anonymity granted by us¬ 
ing payphones (in an era where security cameras 
were uncommon) led to all kinds of successful (and 
not-so-successful) hacking attempts. But if you were a 
more law-abiding citizen (yeah, I’m talking about you, 
Pointdexter), there’s plenty of other things you could 
do with your Pocket Computer that didn’t attract the 
unwanted attention of federal authorities. 

For one,you could learn howto code! Computer 
professionals in the 1980s tended to treat BASIC with 
derision, but let’s face it, these days most parents 
are happy if their children spend 15 minutes playing 
around with Scratch. I imagine they’d be ecstatic if 
their child wrote their own terminal program, even if 
it was in BASIC and they did use it to try to break into 
NASA! Little Jimmy could also catalogue his comic 
book collection, or calculate the position of the ^ 
stars, or cheat on his final 
exa m 

(you go Jimmy!) 


Byte,January 1981 
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IfE RAINBOW 


The Applet 
Connection 


The Model 100 


Complete portability at a low price 


January 1984 
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THE PORTABLE COMPUTING MAGj 

FOR THE TRS-80 MODEL 100'« . . FROM THE PUBLISHERS Of * 


Maximizing 

Memory 

The Airlines Ban 
— An Update 

Storing Files 
On CompuServe 

Taxes and 
Depreciation 
Methods 


V And so, maybe to prevent that Last bit, you might want to get Jimmy 

^ something a little more conspicuous. The TRS-80 Model 100, introduced 

a in 1983, was roughly the size of a textbook, with a full-sized keyboard 

and an 8-line 40-character wide display - definitely a step up on the 
Pocket Computer. And it ran on AA batteries! Only US$1099 (around 
US$2800 in 2018) - ouch. 

That’s an expensive Christmas present for Jimmy! But, think of all he 
could do with it. Aside from word processing, like the Pocket Computer 
it had a full built-in BASIC, programmed in part by Bill Gates himself (in 
fact, the last code he ever wrote). He could even use BASIC to control 
the internal 300 baud modem - not that Jimmy would ever recognise 
„ , ^ n ^ the potential that combination had to get himself in a lot of trouble! 

32KB ROM, 8-32KB RAM But One thing’s for sure, Jimmy would’ve been the coolest kid in class - 

8 lines of 40 characters 240x64 at least until another kid beat him up and took it from him (ah, the 80s, 
56 keys, 8 programmable keys such a wonderful time to be a nerdy kid). People still think the Model 

300mm by 215mm by 50mm, 1.4kg 100 is cool today, there’s a thriving online community of owners. 


The press Loved the Model 
100, not just as a product, 
but its portability,full-sized 
keyboard and built-in modem 
made it perfect for the jour¬ 
nalist on-the-go. Being battery 
powered meant there was no 
need to deal with adapting the 
Model 100 to local electricity 
standards, and once you filed 
your report via modem you 
could erase it and avoid con¬ 
frontation with government 
officials when exiting less- 
savoury countries. But that’s 
not all: the Model 100 had an 
address book and a scheduling 
program - both at that point 
in time typically scrawled out 
on paper. 


TuTI'RETECH?*' 
SCANNING-IN SO^I 
WITH BAR CODER 


ESTIMATE YOUR HOME’S 
FUEL CONSUMPTION 




























































lAlind6ws>CE.-based palmtops 


wieren/t Dps compatible^ 


but had : a pen-based touch 


interface and a GUI sim 


ilar to Windows 95. And 


you could play Solitaire 


on them! But the keyboard 


would later disappear 


Cheaper ‘‘pock 
et organisers 
had basic 
calculator 
functions^ an 
address book 
and calendar. 


But the HP100LX broke free of those 
restrictions^ allowing you to run the 
same software as the PC in your office 
- but at a price (US$549 or US$931 
in 2018j expensive but still much 
cheaper than the Model 100!) Becase 
of their ability to run DOS these are 
sought-after collectors^ items today. 


No longer science fiction, the PC-compatible palmtop arrives, 
courtesy of Hewlett-Packard. 


JULY 13. 1992 


NEWS / HARDWARE 


Palmtops lend a hand to mobile users 


molecular biology, connects 
other devices to the RS-232 port 
to collect data. 

“A palmtop replaces and 
enhances sever^ items I used to 
cany, as well as allowing me 
free-form access to my data,” 
Adams said. 


DOS COMPATWLITY. When asked 
why they used a palmtop, most 
users cited the built-in organiz¬ 
ers but said the DOS compati- 


W hen p^mtop computers 
were introduced, many 
observers derid^ the 
machines for their small 
keyboards, but the pocket com¬ 
puters are now functioning as 
notepads, communicators, orga¬ 
nizers, as well as miniature PC$. 

Hewlett-Packard Co.'s 
HP95LX is the most popular 
DOS-based palmtop. Other 


Palmtop PCs like HP’s HP9SLX and Poqet Compoter's Poqct PC 
have validated and expanded what has been a nkbe markeL 


system admimstrators said they 
use die pocket PQ as miniature 
terminals. 


chamcal and aerospace e^- 
neering at Princeton University, 
selected the Portfolio and Poqet, 
respectively, because they had 
larger keyboards than other 
palmtops. Stephen Okay, sys¬ 
tem administrator at Mitre 
Corp., in McLean, Virginia, and 
Ed Greenberg, a network ad¬ 
ministrator in San Jose, Califor¬ 
nia, said they have become pro¬ 
ficient with new two- and three- 
nnger touch-typing styles. □ 


SETniW MOUND THE KEYBOAItO. 

Although the machines were 
originally discounted for their 
small keyboards, users have 
found ways around this. 

Laird Popkin, of Thinking 
Machines Corp., in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Helen 
Woolverton, professor of me- 



While the Pocket Computer and the Model 100 were 
trailblazers.they proved there was a market for light¬ 
weight portable computers and over time various 
companies such as Casio and Epson would release their 
own products, both in the ‘notebook’ and pocket catego¬ 
ries. 

While the larger form-factor of the Model 100 would 
eventually be replaced by laptop computers and por¬ 
table dedicated word-processors,the Pocket Computer 
would evolve into the ‘palmtop’ and the PDA. 

Initially, however, the former would be stripped of its 
ability to run customised applications, and instead 
manufacturers released ‘pocket organisers’which were 
glorified calculators that came with versions of the 
Model lOO’s address book and calendar programs. Some 
could even generate touch tones and dial your phone! 


But in the early 1990s technology made it practical 
for a pocket-sized PC, and in 1993 Hewlett-Packard re¬ 
leased the HP100LX,an MS-DOS compatible computer 
with 1MB of RAM. While running DOS on a tiny com¬ 
puter was cool, palmtops didn’t really take off until the 
advent of Windows CE, first released in 1996. 

The Philips Velo 1, for example, released in 1997 was 
a Windows CE palmtop that featured a touch-sensi¬ 
tive monochrome screen (four shades of grey with the 
update to Windows CE 2.0) and a built-in low-power 
modem (unlike competitors, which needed a PCMCIA 
modem ‘card’). It also allowed users to run custom 
applications, such as games and Microsoft Office. 

However, in the late 1990s palmtops would be over¬ 
taken by Palm-style personal digital assistants (PDAs), 
with pen recognition taking over from the keyboard. 
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It’s the stuff of 1970s movies: the CB 
radio’s‘Liberation’ of the wide 
open road from the tyranny of 
the highway patroL. But CB 
radio is about far more 
than simpLy avoiding 
speeding tickets. 


While computer bulletin-boards 
and chat systems provided new 
ways with which residents of 
the 1980s could communicate 
with each other, the ability of 
the average individual to broad 
cast a message had existed for 
some time before that, in the 
form of Citizens’ Band radio. 


In the 1940s the US FCC assign 
ed some of the UHF spectrum 
for public use, but at the time 
UFIF radios were expensive, 
and it wasn’t popular. Later, in 
1958, a new AM band was open 
ed around 27Mhz, which could 
be used by much cheaper rad¬ 
ios, and it became popular amo¬ 
ngst tradespeople and truck- 
drivers. By the end of the 1960s 
the size, weight and cost of CB 
radios had fallen to the point 
they became practical for cons¬ 
umers to own, and the 1970s 
became the heyday of CB radio, 


ants 


0 what made a CBer naughty or nice? Well, electronics-savvy radio 


bperato r^ouldTnodify theiceguipment to transmit at a highe rpovy^ 
er leyeMhan' was permitted by legislation, in order to broadcast their 
signarwer longer distances, or to ‘walflfcver’ other CB uVers and pr’It 
vent iR^r signa^ro* ^ ^et! in?out’.To e'^de detection, these;miscre- 

bWSnl^ ■ 

' S 


elan Electronics geek to be 
■jfep^^g’ modifi^H^dios 


didn’t need 


ro| n get^ ind~ out’. To e, 

^ptJLd^jll7^tea^RigRfr^w^mt^^ittently,at ni 
stationsj|e.5?thei|ii£ar). Other thin 
bounH’raland yoiPon the naughty 
lists fnctuded usin^ larger an- 
tennMnan allowedror different 
frequej^les. But yoiTi 
to be[ 

were *o feri^vailableTo??^al^and' 
pu could,otherwise,:fJstbe.a,gen= 

M idiot while broadcasting. 


BreakerJjreaker good buddy' 


The Australian 


CB SCEBE 


AN AM CB TRANSCEIVER FROM SHARP AUSTRALIA 


Compact, neat and modern in 
design, the CB-800A is the 
Sharp Corporation’s answer for 
the CBer who wants an AM 
transceiver which will fit neatly 
into the family car. 

Most obvious feature of the CB-800A 
is the uncalibrated channel selector 
knob and the LED readout in the win¬ 
dow alongside, which indicates clearly 
the channel to which the transceiver is 
tuned. Rotating the knob brings the 
numbers up, in turn, with two points of 
note: on the emergency frequency 
(USA channel 9) the digit flasnes to 
warn the user that there is something 
special about that setting; secondly, into the front panel, while antenna, ensure maximum "talk power". Input is 

when the public address function is in- power, PA and extension speaker con- set nominally for 5W, harmonic sup- 

vqked, any digit being displayed m the nections are at the rear. pression is 50dB, and output is coupled 

window IS replaced bv the letters PA . The receiver is a dual conversion to antenna at the usual 50 ohms im- 

Also visible through the window is a superhet, employing 3 crystals and a pedance 

signal and RF power meter but, unlike phase locked loop to ensure frequency On test 

the LED readout, it is really too small to stability, with intermediate frequencies 

be of much use to a mobile operator, at 11.275MHz and 455 kHz. Selectivity is 

There is a volume control knob, with quoted as 6dB down at +3kHz, and 

a supplementary "power off" function, sodB down at -HIOkHz. Power output is 

and a squelch control. rated at 3W and input sensitivity 0.7uV 

An ANL switch invokes the automatic for lOdB signal/noise ratio, with 30% 
noise limiter function, while a "Delta" modulation at 1000Hz. 
switch shifts the receiver tuning from The transmitter also uses a phase 
channel centre frequency to plus or locked loop for frequency control and 
minus 1kHz. The microphone plugs includes modulation limiter circuitry to 


. the receiver sensitivity was 
never in doubt, with the receiver's own 
limits far below the natural noise and 
interference ambient on any CB 
channel. The ANL switch tended mere- 
to soften the noise spikes under 
- jse congested conditions, and the 
Delta switch had only a minor effect. 
Both controls would probably come 
into their own, however, for out-of- 
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Remember the “EVERSHARP” pencil? 

There was a time when the trade 
name "Eversharp" was so familiar 
that people used it to refer to any 
propelling pencil. What few people 
know is that it dales back to 1915 and 
is the word from which the 65-year- 
old Sharp Corporation presently 
derives its name. 

Since then, the Sharp Corporation 
has moved heavily into electronics 
and can claim a long list of industry 
"firsts": 

1953 — Mass production of 
Japanese TV. 

1962 — Mass production of 

microwave ovens. 

1963 — Mass produced solar 

batteries. 


1964 — Solid-state desk top 
calculator. 

1%5 — 19in. colour TV receiver. 
1971 — "Compet" calculator passes 
the million mark; first 1C 
colour TV marketed; Sharp 
Australia established. 

1974 — Mini calculator with 
memory. 

1976 — Ultra-thin (7mm) calculator. 

The story does not end there and 
the company is still "looking sharp", 
with a super-slim (5mm) calculator, 
and no protruding keys, liquid 
crystal display and an audible input 

And there's a line of cassette 
radios bristling with all modern 
facilities. 


The souelch opera_,_ 

effectively with the possible difference 
that it was less abrupt than usual, ten¬ 
ding to act more as a severe mute for 
signals just below the threshold. 

If we had any criticism at all, it would 
be that the channel change, while 
mechanically very smooth, did produce 
some noise output from the speaker; a 
minor point, however. 

Tested into a dummy load, the 
transmitter produced very close to 4W 
RF output with about 13.6V applied and 
monitoring under these conditions in¬ 
dicated, full, clean modulation. If the 
unit appeals, its performance in prac¬ 
tice should be right up to expectations 
for an AM CB transceiver. 

Recommended retail price for the 
CB-800A is $149.95. For further details: 
Sharp Corporation of Australia Pty Ltd, 
64-80 Seville St, Fairfield, NSW or P.O. 
Box 233, Fairfield 2165; tel: (02) 
728 9111. (W.N.W.) 













































































By the mid-1970s, Australians began importing Amer- also created a UHF public-access band, and charged 
ican 23-channel CB radios, even though they were license fees to CB users. In 1982 they planned to 
illegal to operate. In 1977 the government legalised close the AM CB band but when they got there, they 

the use of imported radios but then abruptly banned changed their mind again, adopting the US 40-chan- 

them, adopting a different AM channel standard. They nelCB standard for AM, while leaving the UHF band 




THE HANDLE'S ^ 
"SANTA" - 6IVE 
ME A SHOUT IF 
YOU SEE ANY 
BEARS P0KIN6 
AROUND MY NECK 
OF THE WOODS™ 




^or Citizens Band and 
^^^o-way radio enthusiasts 

December 1981 70p 


But what if you were good? Well, Santa could be 
:3qujte:^generous;to.well;behaved;G^enthusia stSy 
^elivJring'jgy^adio^itl^'featdreS'^ijKj^^l^Tge 
Iband’^which.doesn^^transmit a*fT^M.c^rier.ancfl 
J^u|p 

reality corfipdhent^ha'^llowfdiy^rea t^fi delit^ 

Inaniicfnoise can ceUm q ^dLro qerjbee p^h atQsiqn; 

[c^w ary bot h i n t he i r^e ns itiy Jtyito r e m ote siqnals 
mSfth’&qTi^Tf^^fJi^ emT^ ssi'5nS^n!a^ 

3 IsQi q ive yourff pa nd h e IdTrad i o, wh i c hiwa s" th e 
[Tlbsestthih&lyOuco^ 


Despite these issues, CB radio use flourished in Austra¬ 
lia as it did in the US and Canada. In the US a form of 
lingo or slang began to be used, initially with the in¬ 
tent of confusing law enforcement officials that might 
be listening, but later to create a culture among CBers. 
This lingo included colourful terms such as‘Papa Bear’ 

(a police officer with a CB radio) ‘meat wagon’ (am¬ 
bulance) ‘rubbernecking’ (slowing down to look at an 
accident scene) and ‘suicide jockey’ (someone hauling 
explosives) - terms popularised by songs and movies 
such as Convoy (1978). However, while these terms 
weren’t as prevalent in Australia, large CB commu¬ 
nities still formed, chiefly in regional cities such as 
Seymour, Bendigo and Port Augusta. The UHF CB band 
in Australia also allows for the use of FM repeaters, 
which means conversations can be had at longer dis¬ 
tances than using the AM CB-band, which is relatively 
short-range unless atmospheric conditions allow for 
‘skip’(an intermittent, almost random phenomenon 
where CB radio signals bounce off the ionosphere). 

Some American CB users have reported talking to 
people as far away as Australia! But with the In¬ 
ternet, this feat is less amazing than it once was.^ 


fore th ef^;y v er^m obile ^h ^neS ^rg j^al 
which^asj3asicaliy-rusl;ig2handheldiradiOirestric 
ed to a single channel (or sometimes two). 

Dpes all this CB stuff soun(^^teresting, but make 
[you sad that it’s obsolete? ^^l^lHe good news is 
jtlia^, while the I nternetiF^s^m acI^ luch of CB ra- 

^cti 


. - /erall utility redundfa^?^is'S^^cfice it is far 
fTOmlaefunct, its use remSfningiCorrim^ amongs^^ 
ists. New radio^r|||^aila^e^om a numbe|\ 
nufacturers, inctudm^hand^Tojyn-car and Xc 
l)-powered ‘base statirmst^^ome use, as well 
.1 of the associated accessorTe?. But don’t spend 
toomuch"rnone7brrradio~gear without'Thecking 
to see if there’s a CB community local to you first - 
youUon’tfwant tcybe-left talking to'‘yourselfl 

















open. How confusing it must have been to be a CBer in 
Australia! 
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le Mountains 
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- ,-^ „-r ..„hting about 1,000, and Bcrambing. about '^nK '*''’‘'^^ »''demtylJ2‘r"'‘' 

the fires directly and conccfltratca 200, near the Bell's Line of Road, e^ms comm. J 

on saving houses, were hurriedly Five houses were destroyed at 

.9rean°'vw J 

building firebrcab around the Mount Tomah and three at Mount cons,*,^ I 

towns. Wilson. It is understood all were I 

The small township of Mount weekend cottages and were unoc- ^ I 

Wilson was also under serious cui pwd. I 

threat last night as another Rank of Fire controllers said that “mirac- ^"'''sen S!c7^ >' S 

the fire, up to six-kilometres wide, uiously no-one was seriously injured ’Sfrb;cu?i,.„°l««°“nd ■ 

beaded directly toward it. although many men have been heuul!! ■« Siw'n^ m 

The Blue Mounuins fire con- treated for smoke inhalation and H 

troller, Mr yFliil Koperberg. de- minor bums”. ’'■‘°ltlinlh °^ fl 

scribed conditions yesterday as More than 3(X) firefighters were '‘’"‘^'^ovenruo, ■ 

"frightening” and "appalling" as also battling large fires at Silver- H 

the fires attacked Mount Wilson, dale, near the Warragamba Dam, nd'iHh H 
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WICEN active during bushfire emergencies 


The Wireless Institute Civil Emergency Network provided valuable during such ei 
radio communication facilities during the disastrous bushfires amateurs wer< 
around Sydney in December 1979. The large number of members 
who gave their services was particularly gratifying in view of the members who 
holiday period. To record a! 


but, fortunately. 
The WICEN < 


vith the local frequencle* 
nunication was also provider 


the^ Sydney a 
he operations 


hroughout the 18th Decemter. 

On December 23, WICEN was agaii 
ctivated and established VHF anrf H 
nks between Baulkham Hills fire con 
rol centre and two WICEN mobile un 
s at Bilpin in the lower Blue Moun 
ilns. These links served the Baulkhan 


period WICEN 


tivated, the channel 8 repeater VK2RWI munications t 
at Dural, and channel 3 repeater hastily organ 
VK2RAC at Somersby, were used for been little or 
emergency traffic. for administrt 

About 7S amateurs participated in to recognise I 
various capacities such as area con- to grant offi( 


I '•■^>oniim„l«g00p, 

mm 


*^fayette)) 


ry gratilyin 
WARC res 


tunicators 




"en, or the darnaei J 
' Wjuvenate the fn* 
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k While the northern hemisphere is cold 
and dark at the end of the year^ down 
under in Australia it’s the middle of sum¬ 
mer, and that means bushfires. 

1979 was no exception. On December 23rd a bush- 
fire with a lokm-wide front raced through the Blue 
Mountains west of Sydney, fanned by wind gusts of 

I up to 6okm/h. Around 1000 firefighters battled the 
blaze, doing what they could to save houses under 
L_ threat. But for them to do that, they needed to know 
where the fire was, and where it was heading, and in 
the Blue Mountains tjieir"radios weren’t going to cut 
it. This is where WICEN came in. 

The Wireless Institute Civil Emergency Network 
(WICEN) trains and rehearses amateur radio op¬ 
erators in emergency communications for call-out 
during civil emergencies. Amateur radio operators 
are typically experienced in improvising antennas 
^ and power sources, operate on hundreds of frequen¬ 
cy bands and establish relay networks to ensure 
timely communications between first responders and 
M coordination centres. ^ 

WICEN consists of a number of > ^ ^ ^ 

state and territory-based organisa- ^embe 

tions whose members are Licensed commun 

amateur radio operators. Each Wl- V ^ wfr 

CEN entity operates independently. / youj 


First Ham designed 1C 
Circular Modulation Monitor 
Versatile FM Test Set 
H Parameters 


1968 Cumulative Index 


WICEN volunteers were critical 
in assisting firefighters, providing 
base and mobile radio equipment 
for fire tankers whose own equip¬ 
ment was unsuitable, manning fire 
control centres, and managing a 
radio link between each control 
centre and the central operations 
room in Sydney 

On December 23rd WICEN volun¬ 
teers established HE and VHE links 
between the Baulkham Hills fire 
control centre and two mobile WI¬ 
CEN units in the Blue Mountains. 
These units were able to provide 
communication in the rugged ter¬ 
rain between fire tankers and crews 
and the control centre. WICEN vol¬ 
unteers also established a teletype 
(TTY) link between the Katoomba 
and Colo fire control centres. 


With WICEN’s help the firefighters 
were able to keep the destruction of 
houses to a minimum, and no lives 
were lost. 

WICEN has continued to operate 
into the present day, assisting with 
the Black Saturday bushfires in 
2009. 


Christmas 

bushfires 


pQieocronk 





waves 


The cold and dark of a night at sea 
could be a really lonely place, par¬ 
ticularly before the advent of radio. 
Ships were, by necessity, models 
of self-sufficiency, since assistance 
could be hours, days or even weeks 
away. But a reassuring voice from the; 
darlmess could make all the differ¬ 
ence between whether a ship’s crew 
fell to panic or persevered - and the 
first such voice came on Christmas 
Eve from a Canadian-born inventor 
named Reginald Fessenden 


5 ^ 


Born in Quebec, Fessen’deri studied mathematics and . 
worked briefly as a teacher, but became interested in elec¬ 
tricity and moved to New York City when he was 20, hoping 
to gain employment with Thomas Edison. Despite being 
initially rebuffed by Edison, Fessenden persisted, getting a 
job testing freshly-laid underground wiring, demonstrating 
his talents and he was quickly promoted to a role as a junior 
technician in Edison’s new laboratory in New Jersey. 

^ While there, he participated in a variety of projects, but four 

'^^gars later Edison had financial problems and was forced ’ 
to lay off most of his laboratory staff, including Fessenden. ^ 

« During the following decade he worked as an^^electrical 
engineer and a professor. In the late 1890s word of Marconi’s 
experiments reached Fessenden, and he began to experi¬ 
ment in radio, convinced he could find not only a better way 
to broadcast Morse code, but also discover how to transmit 
audio. 


Around 1901 while he was working for the US Weather ^ ^ 
Service on a way to transmit weather data, he developed a^ 
method of transmitting audible tones instead of the spark-" 
gap buzzing that was all that existed at the time. However, , 
he was too ahead ofithe technology to make it practical. But 
Fessenden got the idea he could transmit his voice using 
a similar technique. He reasoned that if he could generate - 
the spark-gap clicks really quickly^he could then^ary the 
strength of the clicks, creating what we would today call 
an‘‘amplitude modulated’* (AM) signal. In, his early exper¬ 
iments he managed to transmit^a (soinejvhat distorted) 

^gnal over a rnile (i.6km),»the first siicce^ful audio broad- 
"Tast. But*the"signal was too weak and too low-q]uality to be 
commercially useful. Fessenden worked over the next sev¬ 
eral years tqjmprove his design, developing an improved 
signal generatdl^based on an alternator spinning at a high 
rate of speed. He co nducted several tests that spanned over 
ten miles (16km). j _ ,, 




On Christmas Eve, 1906, he conducted perhaps his most 
famous test. Transmitting from Brant Rock, Massachusetts, 
Fessenden broadcast^phonograph recording of music by 
composer George Frederic Handel, followed by Fessenden 
playing O Holy Night on the violin, singing Adore and be 
Still by French composer Gounod, and closing with a read^^- 
ing of a biblical passage#®n Earth, peace to men of goo^ 


will.” Fesseden reported that his transmission, the 
first entertainment radio broadcast, was received 
by^^number of ships at sea and heard as far south 
as^orfolk, Wginia-^it must nave been surprising 
to radio operators to hear speech and music com¬ 
ing from a device that had up to that point only¬ 
generated static, clicks, buzzing and beeps! 

Fessenden replicated his transmission on^ew 
.Yea^s Eve, but both broadcasts were mostly 
forgotten, his technology largely impractical. But 
later inventions would soon boost signal strength 
and Fessenden’s 


dream of widespre¬ 
ad audio broadcast- 
^ ing would no long- 
"^r be just a Christ>-^| 

mas wish. (JO 

"^^1 .ST- 
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The Temple Of Midgaard 

You are in the southern end of the temple hall in the Temple of Midgaard 
The temple has been constructed from giant marble blocks^ eternal in 
appearance, and most of the walls are covered by ancient wall paintings 
picturing Gods, Giants and peasants. 

Large steps lead down through the grand temple gate, descending the huge 
mound upon which the temple is built and ends on the temple square below. 

To the east is NoName-’s Shop. There is a Donation Room at your west. 

Up from here are the Famous Fan-’s Clubs. 

Obvious Exits: ; ■ chi [east.; [south] [west] [up] [.down] • : ' 

The Midgaard Marshall waits for criminals to take to jail. 

.The Midgaard Marshall is surrounded by a deadly sphere. 

.the - tdgaard Marshall glows with a bright' 




< 17hp lOlmana 100mv > attack Marshall 

H )u, but I wouldn’t mess with that 

ks like he means business.” And 
enture - in this case, a DikuMtJb 
' adventure, a popular MUD in a long 
ig all the way back to the late 1970s.. 

;ames on mainframe computers such 
mture and Zork inspired program- 
ith creating multi-user variants. One 
1 by Roy Trubshaw, a student at the 
the UK who, in 1978, started working 
e MUDi. 

In 1980 MUDi was made publicly 
accessible first via JANET, a Brit¬ 
ish academic network, and then 

Internet. MUDi’s second developer, 
Richard Bartle, licensed the game to 

3®- SHEnie 

ItllUwa was already out 

MI lES hottle, and 

other MUDs had 
CnOlllllCp. started to appear 

OFKESMN such as MUDi 

BR«m 

SHADES, which 
was available via 


For gamers, 
MUDs were 
a big seLLing 
point of on¬ 
line services, 
many of 
which pro¬ 
vided oppor¬ 
tunities for 
adventure, 
battle and 
plunder. You 
could chat 
too! 


But MUDs wouldi 
fined to universit) 
and on-line servic 
Scepter of Goth, r< 
ran on an IBM XT 
ed up to 16 simult 
connecting in by i 
erMUD, the first j 
source MUD, was 
but really took ofl 
ported to C in ig8\ 
to Unix systems 


TinyMUD (1989) was inspired by Monster, a multi-us¬ 
er adventure game written for VAX, a mainframe ar- 
chitecture developed by Digital Equipment Corpora¬ 
tion (DEC). Monster allowed users to add to the game 
world. TinyMUD developer James Aspnes expanded 
that concept to encourage social interaction amongst 
players rather than combat, and users were typically 
more interested in role-playing than fighting. 

LPMud attempted to merge AberMUD and TinyMUD, bringing world¬ 
building to a hack-and-slash environment, and became one of the more 
popular MUD variants. LPMud’s entire internal world was constructed 
using an runtime-interpreted object-oriented language executed by the 
LPMud ‘driver’, which managed the general interface and operating sys¬ 
tem interaction. 


British Telecom’s 
Prestel and Mi- 
, cronet services. 


Trt tKjST \H Trt MAClHf4't 





But DikuMUD (1990), a project to create a MUD more stable than its pre¬ 
decessors and more like Dungeons and Dragons, would lead to an explo¬ 
sion of hack-and-slash MUDs in the early-to-mid 1990s, due to its ease of 
deployment (in the case of DikuMUD, its hardcoded nature was a feature, 
not a bug). But by the late 1990s dial-up and Internet access speeds had 
improved, and movements were underway to create a graphical MUD. 
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Multi User Dungeon 

"MUD leaves conventional adventures for dead" (PCW) 
"MUD is the addictive game" (Telelink) 

”10 out of 10 on all counts" (What Micro) 


It's here - The most talked about computer game in the 
world. M.U.D is more than Adventure, more than 
Communication, more than a new way of using your 
Micro. It's fun, it's addictive, it's challenging, and, if you 
have a modem, a computer and a phone-line, it's all yours! 
Hundreds of people are already playing. 'This is your 
chance to join them. 

Call the MUD-Line now 01-608 1173 
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YOl ^RE IN THE 
LIBRARY. THERE 
IS A BODY HERE. 

YOUR JOB... 
RNDTHEKIHLK. 
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Ultima Online 


>‘-<1 




In 1989 game company Stormfront 
realised that they could adapt the Dun¬ 
geons and Dragons ‘gold box’ comput¬ 
er game engine to work with America 
On-Line. This resulted in l^everwiriter 
Nights, the firstMUD with graphics. 


The backstory of T Jltim ^Qhliffe goes all the way 
back to 1978 when Richard Garriott (aka Lord British) 
was a high-school student in Houston, Texas. Garriott 
wanted to create a computer version of Dungeons 
8c Dragons, a role-playing table game he played 
with friends. The game he eventually developed was 
called Akalabeth: World of Doom, for the Apple II. 
Encouraged by the owner of a computer store he 
worked for, he started to sell copies, at first on his 
own and then through a publisher. It did well, and 
so he reworked and improved it, releasing Ultima in 
1981. Several sequels of improving quality followed, 
as computer hardware evolved. In the mid-1990s, 
Garriott got the idea of creating a multiplayer 
version of Ultima, one in which players could move 
freely about the world and interact with each other. 

An early example of agile development. Ultima 
Online had thousands of alpha- and then beta-testers 
as development progressed over the following two 
years. The betatest period ended with an armageddon 
of sorts when an army of creatures overwhelmed and 
slaughtered every character in the game world. 

In 1996, Sierra On-Line released The 
Realm Online, which used turn-based 
combat rather than the automatic com¬ 
bat typical of classic MUDs, which was 
useful for players with a bad Internet 
connection. You can play The Realm 
Online for free at rearmservencom 


Inspired by Scepter of Goth, Meridian 
59, released in 1995, was the first 3D 


. But 1997 saw the release of Ultima 

graphical MUD, and would go on to >^^©^linp, the first game referred to as an 
^ become one of the longest-running ^ Online 

‘ ^ online role playing games. Unlike text- 7^ a term coined by Ultima creator 

Richard Garriott. Although inspired by 
other MUDs, UO seriously outclassed 
them both in playability and produc¬ 
tion values. UO would be succeeded by 
games such as JEver^U(^E(i999). 


based MUDs, which could be accessed 
^ ^ through a terminal client, players 
; , needed to install a Windows applica- 
tion in order to play, and then pay a 
monthly fee for access. 


^ '‘■'■r- ‘ ''.S< 






Few home computer users require the speed of husine^^ 
; systems. Most bulletin K>ard systems (BBS) and private infor- 
y matiim networks such as CompuServe and THE SOURCE 
[*■ transmit and receive data at 300 bps. That’s fast enouj^h to 
V.;. permit easy reading but tLK> slow ti* allow transmission of the 
2 high-resolution graphics used in fast-moving videi- games. 
^ Hence the popularity of word-oriented adventure games on 
.jf the BBSs and information 'a.Tvices. 


. ithe.pornoqraphy Indus, 

' h's,a Lso;.:appf 1 esT^ 

'' ' V*" 

leveraged for- enteric 
.. tammentiiitwdLbe^/j 

. _ 

Be it MUD, Graphical MUD or MMORPG, computer 
telecommunications has provided an opportunity 
V5v fantasy-based human interaction for nearly forty 
' V! years. Thanks to the efforts of MUDding enthu- 
;. siasts, many of these early worlds can still be ex¬ 
plored, and you can find them through the directory 
available at mudconnect.com. New MUDs are added 
all the time! If you want, you can even start one of 
' your own - all it takes is a VPS and a little Linux 
know-how. 

Some newer graphical MUDs and MMORPGs are 
still running, including Ultima Online, which you 
can play for free at uo.com, and EverQuest which 
offers most game features at no charge (but has a 
VIP-style membership) at everquest.com. 
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The Big Cheese: 


ARCADE 

Video Fun Time 

How a Pizza Rat changed the image of video arcades 


Atari co-founder Nolan BushnelL was facing a serious 
conundrum. 

His‘video computer system’, a cartridge-based home 
video-game console designed to play versions of 
popular Atari arcade games, was certain to be a big hit, 
but in developing it he had burned through all of his 
company’s cash. Retailers who had made big money on 
Atari’s home Pong machines were interested in selling 
it but they wanted terms - that is, they wanted to get 
stock now but pay for it later. So Nolan couldn’t use 
pre-orders (no such thing in 1976!) to fund manufac¬ 
turing and as a result the VCS was essentially dead in 
the water. His only solution was to sell equity to get 
the money to move into production. 

But he was going to need to sell so much equity that 
he was going to lose control of Atari. Can you imagine 
what it was like to be Nolan Bushnell? He was going 
to have to sell his company in order to make it suc¬ 
cessful! Not a great decision to be forced to make. 

So, in the end, he sold Atari to Warner Communica¬ 
tions, which ponied up the cash to manufacture the 
VCS and the rest is history. But what happened to 
Nolan Bushnell? What did he do? 

He made pizza. 


Doesn’t seem like much of an evil master plan does it? 
Sell your world-conquering video game company to 
make pizza? But Bushnell did have a plan, it just wasn’t 
evil. See, videogames had been considered an adult 
thing ever since their inception, really. Arcades were 
seedy places, and kids were generally not welcome 
(and their parents didn’t want them there anyway!) But 
Bushnell had realised there were two paths to bring 
his games to children: a home videogame console (the 
Atari VCS), and a ‘family-friendly’video arcade. 

Well, to reach the end of the first path he had to sell 
his company. But in doing so, he was in a position to 
travel the second. And on that road is where we get 
into pizza, and a rat. Not Bushnell (contrary to his 
detractors’ insinuations he was a pretty upstanding 
guy), but a pizza-schlepping rat of his invention named 
Chuck E. Cheese. 

Bushnell may have seen the writing on the wall 
regarding his future at Atari, since in 1977 he started 
developing the concept of the pizza restaurant as an 
‘employee’ of the company he co-founded, opening a 
‘test’ location in San Jose, California in 1977. Bush- 
nell’s design of the restaurant was inspired by his time 
working at Lagoon Amusement Park in Utah while he 
attended college, a mix of food, carnival games and 
attractions. 



Nolan Bushnell originally 
wanted to work for Dis¬ 
ney, but his attempts at 
getting a job there failed. 
Imagine what the world 
might’ve been like if he 
had succeeded! There 
would have been no Atari, 
maybe even no Pixar, and 
no Chuck E. Cheese. 

For many 1980s kids 
in the US and Canada, 
Chuck E. Cheese’s was 
the local video arcade, 
other places containing 
videogames considered 
off-limits to children. 

This made them popular 
locations for birthday 
parties! 

As a result, many a Satur¬ 
day afternoon would be 
spent there, by thousand 
of children on hundreds 
of Saturdays from then 
until today. 

[pSfl333jQa^ 






Born on February 5th, 1943, Nolan Bushnell is an entrepreneur 
famous for founding videogame manufacturer Atari. 

He studied electrical engineering at Utah State University and 
the University of Utah. While attending college, he worked for 
an amusement park, an engineering outfit, started his own ad¬ 
vertising company and sold encyclopedias door-to-door - each 
of these experiences would influence Bushnell’s later direction. 


RATS 

Theatre 

from famously fiendish to family friendly. 


Named the ‘Pizza Time Theatre’, he duplicated the 
amusement park on a smaller scale, providing pizza 
(selected because it was cheap and simple to make 
and easy to ‘scale up’ in the event of a sudden large 
influx of patrons, for example a birthday party), arcade 
games and a Disney-inspired animatronic’show’as 
the attraction. The show was initially meant to be led 
by a coyote - maybe an homage to (or an attempt to 
cross-license) Warners’Wile E. Coyote - but Bushnell 
ordered the wrong costume, which when it arrived 
was revealed to be a rat. 


Always the economiser, rather than order another 
costume Bushnell decided to change the prospective 
name of the restaurant from Coyote Pizza to Rick 
Rat’s Pizza, but unsurprisingly his marketing people 
didn’t like the new name, suggesting Chuck E. Cheese 
instead as if the rat were a 19th-century showman - 
plus it sounded friendlier to parents. 


After his time with Atari and Chuck E. Cheese, BushneLL founded 
Catalyst Technologies, one of the earliest business incubators. 
Catalyst-affiliated companies included Androbot, which devel¬ 
oped home robots, Etak, which was the first company to provide 
digitized maps, and CinemaVision, which attempted to develop 
high-definition television. 

Currently Bushnell is CEO of BrainRush,a company that devel¬ 
ops gamified education software. 



But, while the restaurant looked like it had poten¬ 
tial, the inevitable arguments between Bushnell and 
Warner Communications regarding Atari’s direction 
in other matters ensued and in 1978 they came to a 
head, with Bushnell being shown the door. On the way 
out he bought the rights to the pizza restaurant off 
of Warners (who probably didn’t see the value in it 
anyway). However, fortunately for Bushnell, Pizza 
Time Theatre’s customers had a different opinion, 
and he began expanding the company to other loca¬ 
tions in California, and entering into franchise agree¬ 
ments to expand across the United States. 


Chuck E. Cheese was 
originally meant to be 
a coyote, but a mis¬ 
taken costume order 
led to his being a rat 
instead. 


SPECIAL SECTION: COUNTERING COMPUTERPHOBIA 


Rat dishes up pizza, computerized entertainment 


By Scott Mace, tW Staff 

On one side of the coin is an engrav¬ 
ing of a rat On the reverse, in bold let¬ 
ters, is the motto, "In Pizza We Trust." 

The coin, and thousands of identi¬ 
cal ones, may be curing the next gener¬ 
ation of computerphobia as they are 
now being exposed to the phenome¬ 
non known as Chuck E. Cheese's Pizza 
Time Theatre. Chuck E. Cheese is the 
rat immortalized on the coin and pri- 
maiy host at a unique sort of restau¬ 
rant theatre. 

Pizza Time is a whirling combina¬ 
tion of garish lights and nonstop elec¬ 


tronic noise that is quite unlike any 
other pizza parlor or video-game ar¬ 
cade. It is part Star Wars, part Disney¬ 
land and part social phenomenon. 

Pizza Time Theatre is a growing 
chain of family-oriented parlors scat¬ 
tered over 19 states, Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia. It is the brainchild of Nolan 
Bushnell, the founder of Atari, who 
has taken an idea his company wasn't 
interested in and has nurtured it into a 
$10-million-a-year enterprise. 

For children, a trip to Pizza Time isa 
kind of nirvana—where the rest of the 
world drops away and pales in com¬ 


parison to the high-resolution, )olt-a- 
second thrills of Gorf) Pac Man, Cra^ 
Climber and Donkey Kong. 

Many adults, as well, find them¬ 
selves drawn to the challenging video 
games, some of which dare passersly 
in digitized voices to attempt to best 
the high score of the day. 

Other adults feel themselves help¬ 
lessly swept along by the electronic 
tide, of which Pizza Time Theatre is 
just a part. 

Joanne, a Cupertino, California, 
OMther whose ll-yearold son is onty 
too eager to visit Chuck E. Cheese, put 


it this way: "It's the same as w^en v 
were kids. They're games, 
changed, that's all." 

Still, the noise volume at Chuck : 
Cheese is so high that when the post 
bili^ of going there comes up, Joaiv 
prefers to tiy to talk her son ini 
choosing a quieter place to eat "Tt 
noise level (at Pizza Time Theatre) 
unbelievable. Why any adult would t 
in there is beyoiKl me." 

"We're very cognizant of the noil 
level," said Patrick Saign, vie 
president of marketing for Pizza 110 
Theatre. In fact, the volume of th 
video games varies according to tf 


Nolan Bushnell 
originally wanted 
to call him Rick 
Rat, but Chuck 
E. Cheese 
was chosen 
instead. 


Over the last 40 years, 
this rat has sold a lot 
of pizza! 
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early computer-animation company sold to 
George Lucas and which eventually became Pixar 
- Pizza Time eventually went broke, and with 
Bushnell unable to raise any money (as he had 
already borrowed significant amounts using his 
Pizza Time stock as collateral to start Catalyst) 
Chuck E. Cheese’s Pizza Time Theatre went bank¬ 
rupt. It looked as if the rat was dead. 

However, ShowBiz Pizza, while wounded by the 
crash, was less encumbered by debts and was 
able to raise the cash to purchase Pizza Time’s 
assets. They continued to operate Chuck E. 
Cheese’s as a separate chain until 1989,when 
the two chains were unified under the Chuck E. 
Cheese brand. 


But just like the arcades whose reputation Bushnell 
was trying to reform, business could be a shady... well, 
business. During his efforts to expand he met Robert 
Brock of Topeka Inn Management in 1979. Bushnell 
gave Brock the exclusive franchising rights for sixteen 
states across the southern and midwestern US. 

However, Brock had no loyalty to Bushnell, which he 
demonstrated quite clearly only months later. After 
meeting a potential competitor. Brock was frightened 
by what he deemed to be that competitor’s ‘superior’ 
animatronic technology, and he jumped ship,teaming 
with the competitor to create another chain of similar 
restaurants called ShowBiz Pizza Place (not similar at 
all!) Bushnell sued, and ShowBiz settled out of court, 
agreeing to pay a portion of its profits to Pizza Time 
Theatre over the following decade. 

Both chains were commercially successful, and in 1981 


As for Nolan Bushnell, was his initial mission,to make 
arcades more family friendly, successful? Arguably, 
yes it was. In the late 1970s the primary locations for 
arcade video games were in pubs and pool halls, and 
while stand-alone video arcades had begun to prolif¬ 
erate, they typically still catered to an adult-specific 
audience, with ashtrays affixed to the sides of arcade 
cabinets and even trays to hold drinks. Some of them 
even featured racy videogames, film-based ‘peep 
shows’ and even live nudity shows ‘in the back’. 

Given their nature, they also attracted less-savoury 
elements of the community such as drug dealers, sex 
workers and bookkeepers. As you might imagine, these 
operations drew the ire of the authorities and more 
conservative-minded residents of the juridictions in 
which they were located, and the media seized on that 
concern, amplifying it and making arcades (and by ex- 
tention arcade games) the root of all the world’s evils. 


Pizza Time Theatre went public. But the effects of the 
1983 video game crash were keenly felt by both Pizza 
Time and Showbiz, whose patrons had grown tired of 
videogames. Bushnell, who had stepped away to start 
Catalyst Technologies, a venture capital group, returned 
i/^in an effort to save the company but despite 
the sale of two Pizza Time subsidiaries - 
' i'" '* ' Sente Technologies, which devel- 
111 bped an arcade system that used 
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^WINNERS DON'T USE DRUGS' 

Williams. Sessions, Director, FBI 


Even arcades that didn’t have XXX-rated attractions and wel¬ 
comed younger patrons found themselves pilloried by their 
communities, blamed for truancy, poor grades and drug use by 
children - as if such troubles had never existed prior. City and 
town councils began to ban arcades, or severely limit their sizes 
and/or locations. The hysteria became so pronounced that the 
US Department of Justice dictated arcade game manufacturers 
place a message inside the attract mode of their games advising 
players not to use drugs! 

This had a severe chilling effect on thoughts by prospective 
arcade owners of opening new establishments, and this in turn 
was noticed by arcade game manufacturers such as Atari, which 
wanted to do what it could to reform the image of arcades and 
get lawmakers to back off. it started a newsletter. Atari Coin Con¬ 
nection, not only to inform arcade owners of new games, but to 
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showcase family-friendly establishments in an attempt to 
encourage other arcade owners to emulate their‘success’and 
work with the local community to allay fears and concerns. 


ARCADE PAT OR VIDEO PINCH 


U ATARI ^ 



OPERATOR OF THE ’80s 

Meet the Andersons... 


Dad Bill, an electrical contractor by trade, 
and Mom a successful real estate 
agent, became concerned 3 1/2 years ago 
about their children becoming teenagers 
and how they would choose to spend their 
free time. They realized they should do 
something and decided to open an arcade 
-not only so the offspring could enjoy 
themselves but to give them access to 
computer technology as an added incen¬ 
tive. The atmosphere they have created is 
actually a “family room" or “den.” 

Other parents in Trail have welcomed the 
Andersons’ efforts and are pleased with 
the clean image of the location where the 
proprietors work hand in hand with the po- 
lica It is strictly a family-run organiza¬ 
tion—all three children help—with Msl’s 
brother, Wayne Thurber, adding his part. 

The snack bar sida decorated with an¬ 
tiques to give an old-time look, offers sub¬ 
marine sandwiches, hot dogs and soft 
drinks while the gameroom includes 28 
coin video games (both upright and cock¬ 
tail), 7 pinball games, 5 foosball and 3 pool 
')lea Besides the small cocktail tables in 
the eating area, a number of tables are set 
around the playing room to provide pa¬ 
trons with a place just to sit and gab. The 
intent is to create an enjoyable en¬ 
vironment where young people will feel 
comfortable to gather and socialize. 


Secur'ity Measures and Community 
Rapport Promote A “Clean” Image 

This year’s installation of a three-camera 
security system has eliminated the need for | 
a large staff. There are usually two family 
members on duty at a time However, dur¬ 
ing ‘tjuiet times," one person on alone at 
the desk can monitor the entire building. 

Vel points out that they have not encoun¬ 
tered any malicious damage or serious 
problems because “the young people ac¬ 
tually police themselves." 

The Andersons work in full cooperation 
vwth the school principals and parents in 
the area. The junior high school is located 
just one block away from the gameroom, 
and the senior high school is only up the 
hill. During the lunch hour. Electric Paz- 
zaazz is wall-to-wall students. At 12:30 
pm.. Bill’s voice booms over the p.a. sys¬ 
tem to announce that it is time for everyone 
to go back to class. With Bill and Vel’s con¬ 
sent and through their enforcement, 
school officials have on occasion revoked 
a student’s privilege to enter the arcade as 
a deterrent to further wrong-doing. But 
most players conform perfectly to the “no 
nonsense—no roughhousing" policy. “We 
make sure they understand that everything | 
happening within a block of our place 
affects our business directly." 


Atari’s Coin Con¬ 
nection newsletter 
profiled a number 
of‘Operators of 
the 80s’ referring 
to their operations 
as ‘game rooms’ 
or ‘amusement 
centres’ rather 
than arcades, in 
order to distance 
themselves from 
the community 
backlash less- 
savoury operators 
had contributed to. 

These model 
operators were 
frequently families 
who had a rapport 
with the communi¬ 
ty, and who policed 
their clientele and 
worked with local 
schools and law 
enforcement to 
keep on top of any 
issues that arose. 


Yo. yo. /is looks like MO biqdoa/but va<« is big tiouble. you bet to oitocle pkiyeis mit/e 
vivesoi huspaiids yo' In/o ol<l days/is vos o sign ol/e <oinaiaderi.‘ /e spoi I players voikg 
shored srnong tbeinselves yo' Ze Qicode player lodoy lliouqb be forgets /e okl days ore no 
more yo und his gesture is misunderstood by /e other ployer und /e iM|uried resulting len 
moke /e player vish lor ze simple cose of broinlor k or bob tieb /o regained mostufiMity' Yo 
yo like in/eokJdoys /Oprool 1/in/epudrirng so vofeb out yo'I 
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Video Game Legislation 

The rights of teenagers to play video 
games have been severely hampered by I 
the restrictive legislation that has passed | 
or is pending in local communities in 31 
states. 

The most prevalent includes; 

1. Zoning ordinances restricting video 
game operation near schools, church-1 
es or residential areas. 

1 2. Restricting hours of operation. 

3. Age restrictions such as requiring 
players under 16 to be accompanied 
by an adult. 

I 4. Umiting the number of games at each I 
site, moratorium on new arcades, etc. I 
I 5. Increased licensing fees and sales tax | 
fees which discourage expansion. 

I 6. Antkioise ordinances. There are also 
13 states with taxation on coin- 
operated video game laws passed or 
pending. 


Vidiol March 1983 

Adult behaviour both in and 
around arcades, largely unpo¬ 
liced by arcade owners led to 
public outrage that spread via 
the media of the day, tarnishing 
the image of arcades and lead¬ 
ing communities to proactively 
pass legislation against them. 


Atari also pointed to Chuck E. Cheese’s to demonstrate 
that family-friendly establishments could be profit¬ 
able. In response, the focus of new arcades gradually 
shifted away from an adult‘anything goes’-type en¬ 
vironment to more child and teen-friendly venues 
that avoided dark corners, cooperated with police and 
school officials, and were more selective about who 
they admitted. Many ‘amusement centres’ were opened 
in shopping centres, which had security cameras and 
uniformed patrols. 

Eventually, outside of downtown locations in major 
cities, most of the smoky, seedy arcades of the 1970s 
went extinct. 


Most of us have seen newspaper stories de¬ 
scribing what some parents and teachers consider 
to be the negative innuence of game arcades. Com¬ 
munities all over the nation are passing ordinances 
prohibiting or .severely restricting children’s access 
to these arcades. 

One popular hypothesis is that the game ar¬ 
cades are responsible for truancy, increased juvenile 
crime, and a multitude of other assorted problems. 

The fact that truant of ficers arc often able to 
find children at the arcades is not surprising - but 
this hardly means that the arcades are the cause of 
truancy. To my knowledge (based partly on per¬ 
sonal recollections of a distant past), if kids are 
going to skip clas.ses, they are gt>ing to skip classes. 
Period. When I was a kid, you couldn’t go to a soda 
shop when school was in session becTiifse parents 
and teachers felt that .soda shops contributed to 
truancy. 

Every time truants find something to do with 
their time, this new activity is blamed as the cau.se 
of truancy. When viewed in the context of earlier 
“causes of truancy” such as hanging around pool 
halls, drinking booze, and shooting dope, I fail 
to see what makes a few games of Asteroids less 
desirable. 

If people are concerned with truancy, that’s 
fine with me. I think that our children’s education 
is very important. .A.nd no matter how motivated a 
teacher is, he or she can’t teach students who don’t 
show up for class. But if you want to find out why 
kids have been skipping classes, you might want to 
examine the two areas which seem to be more 
stable than the latest fad — you might want to eval¬ 
uate the home and the school. All video games 
could be destroyed tomorrow, and I doubt that 
truancy statistics would show any noticeable 
, changes. _ 


Unfortunately, their reputation did not die with them. De¬ 
spite their attempts at running more community-friendly 
operations, arcade owners still faced frequent criticism 
whenever any youth-related incident occurred for which 
blame could be even tenuously assigned to them, and 
‘arcade hysteria’ reared its ugly head on and off well into 
the late 1980s and early 1990s when the focus shifted 
instead to videogame violence. 

Regardless of puritan efforts, video arcades became pop¬ 
ular (and generally safe) hangouts for teenagers, and will 
forever be remembered by those generations that experi¬ 
enced them, thanks in large part to Nolan Bushnell.^*0 


David Thornburg, Computel April 1982 

























The Late 1970s saw an explosion of microproces¬ 
sor-based home videogame consoles, including 
the Atari VCS, Magnavox Odyssey II, Fairchild VES 
(Channel F), Mattel Intellivision, amongst others. 
But only one would ultimately reign supreme 
over them all - an effort named for a bicycle. 


The second prong 
of BushneLL’s two¬ 
pronged effort 
to bring arcade 
games to more 
children was a 
secret project 
codenamed Stella. 


them 
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ATARI INVADES^ rfhfflfMM 


In 1975 Atari had successfully converted its smash-hit 
Pong arcade machine into a home version, but Bush- 
nell worried that releasing dedicated devices that 
only played one game was not a sustainable business 
model, fearing that consumers would quickly baulk at 
the idea of constantly having to buy new equipment 
just to play whatever the latest craze was. 

The solution was ultimately determined to be a micro- 
processor-based console - but in early 1975 micro¬ 
processors were still far too expensive to be used in 
a consumer product. But, luckily for Atari technology 
was marching along and later that year MOS Tech¬ 
nology introduced the 6502, an 8-bit processor with a 
wholesale price of only US$8 - making a microproces¬ 
sor-based console an achievable prospect. 


Excited by the sudden viability of the project and _ 

afraid competitors might beat them to market. Atari’s 
engineers sprang into action.They brought in addi¬ 
tional talent, including Joe Decuir, who named the 
project Stella, after his bicycle. By December 1975 
the team had designed the first prototype around the 
6502 processor. By March, 1976 a second prototype 
had been completed, using the cheaper, feature-re¬ 
duced MOS 6507 processor, and a custom chip known 
as the Television Interface Adaptor (TIA) that handled 
both graphics and sound. 

Afraid that competitors would steal the design of the 
TIA, Bushnell made arrangements with chip manufac¬ 
turers not to make similar chips for other companies - 
but he was too late, as Fairchild Semiconductor would 


















beat Atari to the market, Launching its microprocessor 
and cartridge-based console, the Video Entertainment 
System (VES), in November that year. 

The VES*used a rather sophisticated processor for the 
time - so sophisticated in fact that it had to come as 
two chips, as Fairchild couldn’t acquire a chip package 
with enough pins. The F8 CPU was fast enough that 
VES games were able to feature computer opponents 
- a first for home consoles - but the VES’s graphics 
capabilities were quite poor. 

BushnelL felt Atari’s potential domination of the home 
videogame market slipping from his grasp. While Stel¬ 
la’s video was to be superior to the VES, and feature 
legitimate conversions of popular Atari arcade games 
rather than clones’, BushnelL knew the tremendous ad¬ 
vantage Fairchild enjoyed being first-to-market with 
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its console. The development team was under tre¬ 
mendous pressure to get Stella to the manufacturing 
stage but this required money Atari did not have. 


could destroy Atari. For whatever reasons, private investors 
were either uninterested or unwilling to come up with the 
required capital, and BushnelL realised the only way he 



could get the substantial funds (US$100 million) required 
to bring Stella to market in time was to sell Atari outright, 
which he did, to Warner Communications, for US$28 million 


BushnelL considered taking Atari public, but the per¬ 
formance of the stock market at that time was poor, 
and BushnelL was unwilling to risk a failed IPO that 


At its release the 
Video Computer 
System (part num 
ber CX2600) was 
priced at US$199 
($828 in 2018)- 
not cheap! 


The console came with 
two joystick controllers, 
two ‘paddles’ used for 
ball-games like Pong and 
Breakout, and a single 
‘pack-in’ cartridge. Com¬ 
bat, a tank battle game. 


VIDEO COMPUTER SYSTEM by ATARI 

The Super System...MORE GAMES. MORE FUN ^ 


The VCS had both 
colour and black & 
white modes, and 
its controller plug 
would be used for 
other devices such 
as the C64. 


Aside from Combat, 8 
other games were avail¬ 
able at launch, including 
Air-Sea Battle, Indy 500, 
Star Ship, Street Racer, 
Blackjack, Basic Math and 
Video Olympics. 


While BushnelL had Lost control of Atari, he was comforted in the knowledge 
that his vision was on-track to be realised. Warners, eager to establish a 
dominanting presence in the videogame space similar to that of their mov¬ 
ie studio and record label, came up with the cash, and the‘Video Computer 


Life started slow for the VCS, but after the 
release of games such as Space Invaders and 
Pac-Man, sales really took off during the early 
1980s, selling 10 million units by 1982. 
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System’ (a dig at Fairchild’s VES) was showcased in mid-1977 at the Summer 
Consumer Electronics Show, and consoles were shipped to retailers in No¬ 
vember 1977, just in time for the Christmas season. 

However, initial sales of the console were slow. The games available at 
Launch were not particularly stellar, and consumers were - perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly - concerned about the ongoing expense of buying new cartridges, see¬ 
ing the much Less expensive Pong machines as one-and-done transactions 
that would keep their children happy for the near future. To get the price of 
the units down. Atari moved production to Hong Kong in 1978, but it didn’t 
help that much and sales were still slow. 

The biggest problem was a lack of attractive titles; most of the early games 
released for the VCS were derivatives of older games such as Pong or Break¬ 
out, or of each other, and so despite the promise of future, more advanced 
games consumers saw Little additional value in the immediate term over 
a dedicated console, such as Atari’s own Video Pinball, which came with 
7 built-in games. But a few titles, released in 1979, such as Superman, an 
adaptation of the 1978 movie featuring more advanced graphics than had 
been seen previously, and Canyon Bomber led the VCS to be the best selling 
console of the 1979 Christmas season, at 1 million units sold. 
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Warners’Atari released four different revisions 
of the VCS, the original ‘heavy sixer’, a wood-pan¬ 
elled model with six front control swi t^ches, the ^ 
‘light-sixer’with less internal shielding,.a.four^- 
switch wood-panelled version releaseddnrl980 
and the black‘Darth Vader’ released in4^982,^ 
which was also the first to use 2600 if?its''naiffeT 

After the videogame crash, Warners broke up 
Atari and sold it off, with ousted Commodore 
founder Jack Tramiel buying Atari’s consumer 
division. In 1986 he released the Atari 2600jr 
(shown in the advertisement to the left). The 
2600jr featured a smaller form factor and 
‘cost-reduced’ internals that allowed for a much 
lower retail price and provided a budget alterna¬ 
tive to the Nintendo Entertainment System. 


Atari tried to keep software development for the VCS entirely in- 
house, seeing game sales rather than the consoles as the major 
^ potential'source of revenue from the platform, and when several 
“employees left to form Activision* Ay^^ed, but their attempt to^ 
jl istifte^tfiird-party development failed^his^^^ in the founding 
jj^f s'ev^^game companies, i n(|jyid jngtjSl|ames,Telesys, Games 
^by ApolLo^nd others. No longer alDle to e'ff^ively compete in tf^ 


But from Warners’ perspective sales of 1 million was just a 
drop in the bucket. Rather than relying strictly on its own 
properties for games, Atari began to license titles from 
other arcade manufacturers, such as Taito’s Space Invaders, 
which was responsible for doubling the number of con¬ 
soles sold in 1980 to 2 million. 



tralTerrestrial game 
for th^ Atfri VCS (by 


that point redes 


ignated the 2600) 


was developed 


by Howard Scott 


Warshaw^as was 


the conversion of 


Namcos Pac-Man 


Meanwhile, Atari’s game developers began to get disgrun¬ 
tled over how Warners’ management treated them like 
employees while software developers in other industries 
such as home computers were receiving regular royalties 
from sales. Several of them quit to form companies such 
as Activision and Imagic - but this only helped sales of 
the VCS as an increasing number of (initially) better quali¬ 
ty games landed on store shelves. 

By late 1981 it looked as if there was no limit to the po¬ 
tential success of the platform. The VCS was king. _ 
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:OMPUTERSl^)GAMES 


Video Gomes! 


40ffered^US$200k 
^and^ Jrip to 
^Hawaii^as com- 
pensation,’'ET was 
programmed by 
Warshaw in a little 
over a month, and 
■ itTshowed! Critics 
and^ijjjrgn alike 
uhiv^sally hated it. 


THE MAGAZINE OP VIDEO LUNACY! 


Unfortunately for Atari, that 
optimism translated into an 
increasing amount of laziness 
regarding the development^ 


of new titles, with a general” 
assumption that arcade con¬ 
versions and movie-related 
‘blockbusters’would always 
be successful regardless of 
quality, and fend off the in¬ 
creasing amount of third-par¬ 
ty games flooding the market, 
But after the 1982 releases 
of the extremely shoddy 
VCS Pac-Man adaptation 
and the nonsensical ET:The 
Extra-Terrestrial the general 
public signalled they had 
had enough, and they simply 
stopped buying new games. 
The party was over.^SO 
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As the video¬ 
game crash 
began to unfold, 
the media began 
to smell blood 
in the water, 
and was only 
motivated to en- 
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And after the fiasco of the 
previous Christmas, Santa 
didn’t really need all that 
much convincing to try 
something else. 1983 
had seen an explosion of 
home computer models of 
varying capabilities and 
at various price-points - 
however, the question on 
everyone’s minds was not 
who was going to win, but 
who would survive. 


LOADING... READY 


UAR ON CHRISTMAS 


courage further 
carnage.‘Why 
buy something 
that’s only good 
for games’they 
asked,‘when 
you can do so 
much more with 
a computer?’ Of 
course it helped 
that computer 
gaming had 
started to come 
into its own, in 
many cases with 
better graphics 
and sound. 


Dy Mark wieloge and 
Walter Solm 


Secrets 
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Comparing video with computer games isn’t easy—it 
more dijfficult than comparing apples to oranges, 
or even papayas to lima beans. To put both types 
of games in perspective, we should flash back 1 5 
years when bored computer technicians around 
the country began using their million-dollar 
electronic brains to help while away the hours. 

Their efforts resulted in the first modem 
video games. During the 1970si the “computer 
revolution" started erupting across the coun¬ 
try. Initially; only “computer whiz-kids"picked 
up on it. The reasons were many and com¬ 
plex: “They cost too much,” some com¬ 
plained. “They’re too complicated,” 
said others. Perhaps the main reason 
was related to the public’s computer- 
phobic attitude—a fear of technology. 


started snowballing into the 
billion-dollar bonanza they 
are today. The R&D 
teams at Atari b _ 
taking a close look 
at the home ct 
puter market. 

Even though 
sales hadn't I 
taken off as j 
they had L 
hoped, they ■ 


keyboard and 16K of RAM. The 400 sold 
for double the price of the VCS and 
could be updated to "full compu- 
'■ status with peripherals 
like a modem for com- 
munlcating over 
phone lines and 
a printer for 
hard-copy 
' printouts. 
The Atari 
model 800. 
with48Kof 
RAM, fol- 
owed. Atari 
made sure 
both systems 
could use ROM 
(Read-Only 
Memory) car¬ 
tridge software, 
with exciting 
updates of games 
already available for 
their smaller VCS. 

The nation, weaned 


fear of technology. 
Additionally, a price 
u- has erupted in 
^ the home com- 
puter field. 

^ These two 
I factors have 
I madecompu- 
^ ters acces¬ 
sible to 
everyone. 

So now we 
^ have video 
' games and com¬ 
puter games. 
Perhaps the best 
way to compare 


Poc-Mon 

Playing Pac-Man on the VCS Is 
not the greatest tum-on—not if 
you’re an addicted coin-op player. 
Yet all of the elements are there—the 
little yellow gourmet, the pursuing 
ghosts and the energy pills in the 
four comers of the screen. Unlike the 
arcade version, the escape hatches 
are on top and bottom and the maze 
Is laid out horizontally. 

Perhaps the greatest disappoint¬ 
ment of the VCS version Is the 
graphics. Instead of being the cute, 
round, congenial dot we all know 
and love, Pac-Man is very angular 
and practically unrecognizable. He 
simply doesn't look well. Due to the 
limited memory of the VCS. only 
one ghost can appear on the screen 
at any one time. (Take a picture of 
the screen. You’ll see that's right.) 
For this reason, the ghosts flicker 
annoyingly and you can't really tell 
with any accuracy whether they’ve 
turned blue and are ripe for eating or 
whether you're going to attack them 
only to find that they can still 
destroy you. A risky situation at 
best. 

In addition, Pac-Man’s familiar 
“wocka. wocka” has been replaced 
with an electronic bolnglng sound 
and the control the Joystick affords 
you is imprecise and, often, random. 
Sometimes Pac-Man responds to 
your command. Sometimes he 
doesn’t. In the VCS version, he’s a 
very willful dot. 

The 400/800 version, however is 
very close to the arcade ver¬ 
sion—Including the graphics, the 


Imagine you forked over US$30 
(US$80 in 2018) or even more 
in Australia with its wholesale 
sales-tax for an ET cartridge to 
give little Johnnie for Christmas _ 
and he hated it! You would’ve ~ 
been totally over this whole vid¬ 
eogame thing. But what else was 
little Johnnie (or Janie) going to 
do with their time? How about a 
home computer? 


During the late 1970s home 
computers had made the same 
technological advances videogame 
consoles had, with colour graphics, 
improved sound and features such 
as joystick controllers. In the early 
1980s software developers realised 
there was enough of a market to 
write games for them, and parents 
began to see them as a viable al¬ 
ternative to videogame consoles. 


There’s so much more the family can do with a home 
computer! You can balance your chequebook, write 
letters, go on-line, learn spelling and math - and play 
games, of course, but only after homework is done... 


Commodores Jack Tramiel saw 
an emerging market for low- 
cost home computers, releasing 
the VIC-20 in 1980. At a US$299 
price point sales were initially 
modest, but rival Texas Instru¬ 
ments, making a play for the 
bottom of the market, would 
heavily discount its TI99/4A, 
and start a price war with Com¬ 
modore that culminated with 
both computers selling as low 
as $US99. Only one company 
was going to walk away. 














































But while Tl spokesperson Bill Cosby joked about how 
easy it was to sell a computer when you gave people 
US$100 to buy one, Jack Tramiel wasn’t going to take 
this lying down, and he dropped the price of the VIC-20 
to US$200 in order to match Tl. However, unlike Tl, who 
was selling the 4A at a loss in order to gain market 
share. Commodore wasn’t losing any money at all, since 
it owned MOS Technology, the maker of many of the 
chips inside of the VIC-20, and as a result got all of 
those components at cost. Meanwhile Tl was paying 


full price and hemorrhaging cash on every model sold. 
You would think Tl might have realised they were play¬ 
ing a fool’s game and back off but instead after Tramiel 
dropped the wholesale price of the VIC-20 to US$130 
they went all-in, dropping the 4A’s retail price to $150. 
Commodore went to $100, and Tl matched it, with 
many retailers selling both machines for $99. Inside Tl, 
Cosby’s joke stopped being funny, and many wondered 
whether management had dug them into a hole they 
could never climb out of. 


In 1979 microchip and calculator manufacturer Texas Instruments 
introduced the TI99/4, its first attempt at entering the emerging 
home computer space. While it was the first 16-bit home comput¬ 
er, its US$1150 price was higher than even the Apple II, and with 
a small software library in comparison to competitors, retailers 
struggled to sell it.Two years later, in 1981,Tl released the 99/4A, 
which improved the keyboard widely criticised in its predecessor, 
but it still failed to attract the attention Tl thought it deserved. 
Management decided that if they could just get the computer into 
the hands of users, a presumably positive response would spread 
by word-of-mouth, and sales would improve as a result. And so Tl 
not only dropped the price of the 99/4A all the way down to the 
US$299 price of the VIC-20, they offered an additional $100 rebate 
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Squeezed by Commodore’s VIC-20 and 64,Texas Instruments found its 99/4A floundering in the marketplace.Tl aggressively discounted 
its computer only to have Commodore’s Tramiel fight back even more aggressively. One winner? Computer magazines! 



After losing over US$100 million in the third quarter 
of 1983 alone,TI pulled the plug.They dumped their 
stock of the 4A, selling the computer for $49 but even 
at that price nobody wanted it; the public had already 
concluded at the US$99 price point that there was 
likely no future for it, having 
previously learned that disconti¬ 
nued computers typically lang 
uished wihout new software. 1 


The TI99/4A was counted out,the VIC-20’s arm was 
raised and the match was over. But Tl wasn’t the only 
company who wanted to try their contender in the 
ring.There was also Coleco,and Tandy. 
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Coleco had entered the videogame 
console market Late, introducing 
the CoLecovision in mid-1982 just 
as Atari was beginning to wear out 
its welcome with the public. With 
its superior graphics and sound, 
and Donkey Kong as its pack-in 
game, it sold well before Christ¬ 
mas, but was not immune to the 
plague ET subsequently cursed 
the industry with and when Coleco 
management saw consumer sen¬ 
timent was turning toward home 
computers they saw an opportu¬ 
nity to jump trains. The marketing 
department decided their ideal 
customer was parents of less-tech- 
nically savvy teenagers who need¬ 
ed to do school assignments and 
wanted to play arcade conversions, 
and so they suggested adding a 





printer, keyboard and tape storage 
to the existing CoLecovision console, 
rather than develop an entire new 
machine. It was hoped this could get 
the computer, christened the Adam, 
to market faster, but adding all those 
peripherals was trickier than expect¬ 
ed, and despite promises to retailers 
Coleco failed to deliver most of the 



units in time for Christmas - and “We’re simply afraid, on a marketing level, Cole- 
many of those they did deliver co may be headed for disaster on this one.”The 
were defective. Poor reviews and staff of videogaming and Computer Gaming 


disappointed potential customers 
coloured public sentiment and 
the Adam bombed, taking_ 


Illustrated didn’t have confidence Coleco could 
deliver the Adam at the price promised and 
before Christmas -and they were right. 


the CoLecovision with it. 

After 1984 delivered heavy 
losses, Coleco discontinued 
both products by mid-1985. 

Tandy also tried to get into the 
action, releasing a cost-reduced 
version of its Color Computer, 
the MC-10. Modeled after the 


Sinclair ZX81,the MC-10 had a 
small form-factor and a chiclet 
keyboard with a similar BASIC 
entry format. But it wasn’t comp¬ 
atible with most Color Computer 
software and Tandy released 
only a few MC-10 programs. The 
net result is the MC-10 bombed. 



After all the dust had settled, the only real winner was 
Commodore. It fended off all of its competitors and 
cemented the Commodore 64 as the low-budget 8-bit 
computer everyone wanted their parents to buy. 





But while home computers had beaten video-game consoles down, they 
weren’t entirely out, and were destined to come back with a vengeance. In 
the late 1980s, computer manufacturers failed to convince many of their 
customers to upgrade to 16-bit models, who found their 8-bit computers 
still sufficient for their productivity needs, while their children were more 
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interested in 
the new wave 
of video-game 
consoles, the 
Nintendo NES 
and the Sega 
Master System, 
which provided 
arcade conver¬ 
sions and plat¬ 
form games, 
some unavail¬ 
able even on 
16-bit comput¬ 
er systems. 

Parents ended 
up buying tho¬ 
se instead.*^ 
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Nintendo persuaded retailers 
to give videogames a second 
chance with its NES, and con¬ 
soles were back. 52 
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and advanced graphic facilities that were not required on 
the earlier ZX machines. 


In the best of home computer 
traditions; here at Paleotronic 
we’re celebrating Christmas with 
a quick delve into Sinclair BASIC 
and a festive type in listing. 

It’s time to dust off the trusty 48k ZX Spectrum and get to 
coding a XMAS screen saver to run on the family Television 
over the holiday season. 

Just as in 1982 the starting point of any questionably good 
Christmas demo is the BASIC language. For users of the 
Sinclair line of computers that means dealing with a slight¬ 
ly idiosyncratic version of the BASIC language developed 
specifically for the ZX line of home computers. 

What would become known as Sinclair BASIC started life 
at Nine Tiles, a small UK company located in Cambridge, 

UK. The initial version was written by company owner John 
Grant for Sincliars ZX80 computer. Based on the 1978 ANSI 
minimal BASIC standard, the ZX80s implementation was 
incomplete, lacking many features and handled only integer 
arithmetic. 

Upon joining Nine Tiles in 1980, Steve Vickers was ap¬ 
pointed developer of Sinclair BASIC going on to the lan¬ 
guage for the ZX81 and the later ZX Spectrum, adding 
trigonometric functions, floating-point arithmetic along 
with numerous other improvements including colour, sound 


Arguably the most unique feature of Sinclair BASIC and 
one present on all Sinclair made machines is its keyword 
entry system. Keywords are comprised of single-stroke key 
entries, rather than requiring the user to fully typed out in¬ 
structions. For example if “P” is pressed while the computer 
is in command mode, the keyword “PRINT” appears. 

This command entry scheme is somewhat necessitated by 
the diminutive and less than ideal keyboards common to all 
early Sinclair computers, however it does helpfully facilitate 
a pre-execution syntax validation process. Unlike most BA¬ 
SIC interpreters of the period, Sinclairs will not allow com¬ 
mands to be entered into the system without undergoing 
syntax checking, hopefully resulting in fewer typing errors; 
This won’t stop all bugs finding their way into your code. 


By David Stephenson 



ANCIENT 

TONGUES 





Key Program 
Fun c tions: 

0S5-115: Main 
Loo p; track snow 
f a L L . 

125-155: Set up 
FaLLing Snow 
Ch a r a c te r s 

165-195: Draw 
Ground and Ba s e 
Sn o w 

205-255: Draw 
Christmas House 


275-320 
Ho u s e 


Ligh t up 


325-395: Define 
Ma i n Ua ria b L e s 

4-05-4.4.0: Load 
UDGS 


If you can 
manage to 
avoid those 
pesky bugs, you’ll be rewarded with 
a festive Christmas scene... 
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A 40 year old 48k computer can only do so much after all. 

Sadly ZX Spectrum BASIC doesn’t fare so well in the speed 
stakes. Due in part to a rushed development cycle and a de¬ 
sire to cram as many features as possible into the smallest 
possible space, the language is painfully slow. So while all 
the enhanced features added to the Sinclair BASIC over its 
various iterations greatly improved the language, getting 
these features to produce multiple fast moving graphics, 
such as for example; the type required for good game 
play or a speedy graphical demo is next to impossible. All 
serious soWare development would move very quickly into 
machine coding. 

Regardless of the shortcomings, the language can be quite 
powerful; there are not many features lacking that can’t 
be overcome by some creative programming. For example 
the an obvious keyword lacking from ZX Spectrum BASIC is 
‘ELSE’, used in IF statements. With creative sub-routines and 
or the usage of multi statement command lines the use of a 
dedicated ‘ELSE’ keyword is easy enough to circumvent. 

For users upgrading to the Spectrum and those eagerly 
expecting one in their 1982 Christmas Stockings, Sinclair 
BASICS minor incompatibilities and shortfalls were unlikely 
to be of any real concern. In high probability / more likely 
the inclusion of colour and graphics was of much higher 
importance; after games of course.To that end a festive 
Yuletide themed screen saver (or demo if 


Definable Graphics were a new feature on Spectrums 
version of Sinclair BASIC. Located in characters positions 
144 to 164, they initially appear as letters, and are entered 
as graphic characters on keys A to U until new values are 
assigned by the user. Each character is stored in a 8*1 bit 
blocks. ZX XMAS sets up all UDG characters in lines 400 to 
440,the data used to describe each UDG is held in DATA 
statements listed from 450 to 565. For clarity each DATA 
statement holds the values for 1 whole character, although 
this separation is not required. 

Our base winter scene is drawn and later redrawn from 
Lines 120 to 320.There are a couple of sub-routines here 
and called throughout the programs execution in order to 
redraw parts of the screen. For example lines 265 to 320 
are used to set up colour attributes for our house, then used 
again latter to gradually turn the house lights off as the 
snow level rises around it. 

Most importantly we need to consider our programs speed. 
The Spectrums BASIC is relatively slow, as tracking move¬ 
ment of many individual graphic elements can lead very 
quickly to a noticeable slowdown This is not a particularly 
desirable outcome for applications requiring a fluid move¬ 
ment of elements. Some simple tricks keep the programs 
execution speed as high as possible. Unfortunately these 
tricks sacrifice some degree in program legibility in the 
process. 


you prefer) awaits the keen typist. 

Our first task in exploring the brave new 
world of graphics and colour is to define 
some of those graphics. UDGs or User 


Tips to improve 
execution speed: 

1. Keep the main program loop 
as close to the start of a BASIC 
listing as is practically possi¬ 
ble: Speed of execution can 
be effected by something as 
innocuous as REM statements 
placed at the start of a program. 
In ZX XMAS vital information on 
variables has been located at 
the end of the program to gain 
execution speed. 

2. Define highly used variables 
first, and avoid the using arrays: 
Breaking the array rule, ZX XMAS 
tracks the positions of snow 
flakes in f(x) and s(x), however 
access times to these is short¬ 
ened by defining these variables 
before all others. 

3. Limit variable names to single 
characters: For a noticeable cost 
to readability all variables in the 
application can be kept to single 
letters. 

4. Reduce line counts by stacking 
commands on single lines sepa¬ 
rated by a colon. 


























3.0 REM 4-3K Spectruin XMRS Snou 
David Stephenson 203.S 

3.5 RRNDOMZZE : PRPER 0: ZNK 0: 
BORDER 0: CI_S 

20 GO SUB 4-05: GO SUB 325: GO SUB 

Z25 

25 REM MRZN Loop 
30 LET 0 = ZNT CRND#4-} 

35 LET 1=71-0 

4-0 FOR y = l TO 2: FOR x = l TO y*4. 

4-5 LET p= f lx J 
50 POKE p ^ ± 

55 POKE p-32^0 
G0 LET flxJ=p+32 

65 ZF NOT PEEK fIxJ THEN GO TO 
105: 

70 LET p=PEEK fixl: LET n=flxl- 
32-a+GB: LET r=ZNT tn^321: LET 
c=n-r*32 

75 ZF ZNT IV732J-l>r THEN POKE 
rCxl-32^0: LET f tX} =S IX1+ 0 +a: GO TO 
105: 

G0 ZF X = 4. THEN LET 
v=v^32#31+r+.25: REM Even up snou 
buiLd up. 

G5 ZF p = 71 OR ZNT IV^32J <r THEN 
POKE f 1X1,127: POKE fix1-32,0: PRZNT 
RT r,c;CHR$ 1151+ZNT 10^211 

90 ZF p=69 THEN PRZNT RT 
r+1,c;CHR$ 1153+ ZNT tox21 1 : POKE 
Fix1-32,0: POKE fix1,71 

95 ZF p = 7 THEN POKE F 1x1-32,0: 

POKE fIxl,69 

100 LET fIxl=sIxl+o+a 
105 NEXT X: NEXT y 

110 ZF ZNT IV^321=b-4—I THEN LET 
L=L+1: GO SUB 275 
115 GO TO 30 

120 REM setup faLLing snou 
125 PRPER 0: BORDER 0: ZNK 0: 

BRZGHT 0 

130 PRZNT RT 3,0; 

135 REM ZF RSCZZ Listing Backs Lash 
Charters = graphic mode Letters 
14-0 REM ZF ZX Letter Charters = 
graphic mode "Caps SHZFT + 9" Letters 

14-5 FOR X = 0 TO 79 
150 PRZNT "vdvdxc*xavb"; 

155 NEXT X 

160 REM setup snou base 
165 FOR X = 0 TO 14- STEP 2 


300 

305 

NEXT X 

LET U=10: REM 

set 

u to 

10 

after 

setup 

310 

315 

REM reset 

ZF ZNT lv^321 

<b-7 

THEN 

GO 

SUB 


325: GO SUB 125 
320 RETURN 
325 LET b=19 
330 LET V= lb-2.51*32 
335 LET a=22528+96 
34-0 LET U=22 
34-5 LET L = 0 

350 LET h = ZNT IRND*101+4- 
355 DZM S181 
360 DZM F181 

365 REM get starting position of 
snou F La kes 

370 RESTORE 575 
375 FOR X=1 TO 8 
3B0 RERD SiXl 
385 RERD Fixl: LET 
f lxl = f 1x1 *32+ s lx 1 + a 
390 NEXT X 
395 RETURN 

4-00 REM get user defined graphics 

4-05 RESTORE 4-55 

4-10 FOR X = 97 TO 116 

4-15 FOR y = 0 TO 7 

4-20 RERD dat 

4-25 POKE USR CHR$ lxl+y,dat 

4-30 NEXT y 

4-35 NEXT X 

4-4-0 RETURN 

4-4-5 REM UDG DRTR 

4-50 REM snou f La kes 

4-55 DRTR 66,219,36,90,90,36,219,66 
4-60 DRTR 0,102,90,4-4-, 52,90,102,0 
4-65 DRTR 0,36,102,24-, 24-, 102,36,0 
4-70 DRTR 16,16,16,56,124-,56,16,16 
4-75 REM snou base 
4-80 DRTR 

255.255.255.253.120.1.10.170 
4-85 DRTR 

255,255,255,115,112,0,10,170 
4-90 DRTR 

85.170.69.170.68.170.16.170 
4-95 REM Fa L Len snou 

500 DRTR 0,0,0,0,0,102,254-, 255 
505 DRTR 0,0,0,0,0,112,252,255 
510 DRTR 

0,24- , 122,255,255,255,255,255 


170 ZNK 7 

175 PRZNT RT b-3,X;"XJVk";RT 
b-3,30-x;"XjVk" 

180 BRZGHT 1: PRPER 7: PRZNT RT 

b-2,x;"X::V::";RT b-2,30-x;"X::X::": 
REM G ShiFted 8 

185 PRPER 0: PRZNT RT b-l,x;"xev 
f";RT b-1,30-x;"xex f" 

190 BRZGHT 0: PRZNT RT b,x;"xgx 
g";RT b,30-x;"xgxg" 

195 NEXT X 

200 REM print out house 
205 BRZGHT 1 

210 PRZNT RT b-2,h;"xsxsxsxsxtxtxtx 
sxsxsxtxtxt" 


215 PRZNT RT b-3,h;"xpxrXrxpxgxrXrX 


px rxpxgx rxg" 

220 PRZNT RT b-4-, h ; "xpx r X r xpxgx r X r X 
px rxpxgx rxg" 

225 PRZNT RT b-5,h;"xpxpxpxpxgxgxgx 
Lxnxpxpxoxm" 

230 PRZNT RT b-6,h;"XLxnxpxrXrxgxox 
m";RT b-6,h+8;"X Lxnxoxm" 

235 PRZNT RT b-7,h+1;"XLxnxpxgxox 
m";RT b-7,h+9;"X Lxm" 

24-0 PRZNT RT b-8 , h+2; "X Lxnxoxm" 

24-5 PRZNT RT b-9 , h+3; "X Lxm" 

250 BRZGHT 0 
255 GO SUB 275 
260 RETURN 

265 REM set house uindous coLours. 


u = poke coLour, & aLso check snou 
height 

270 REM caLLed From main Loop and 
From initiaL setup 

275 FOR X=0 TO 1 

280 ZF L=3 OR U=22 THEN POKE 
a+h+l+x+32* lb-71 ,u+x: POKE 


a+h+1+x+32* lb-61 ,u+l-x 

285 ZF L=2 OR U=22 THEN POKE 
a+h+5+X+32* lb-71 ,U+X: POKE 


a+h+5+x+32* lb-61 ,u+l-x 

290 ZF L=1 OR U=22 THEN POKE 
a+ h+ 8+ 32* lb-7+ X1 ,u+ X: POKE 


a+h+11+32* lb-7+xl ,u+l-x 

295 ZF L = 4- OR U=22 THEN POKE 


a+h+3+X+32* lb-91 ,U+X 


515 DRTR 

0,0,195,227,255,255,255,255 


520 REM house 

525 DRTR 1,3,7,15,31,63,127,255 
530 DRTR 

128,192,224- , 24-0,24-8,252,254- , 255 
535 DRTR 

254- , 253,250,24-4- , 232,211,167,74- 
54-0 DRTR 

127,191,95,4-7,23,203,229,82 
54-5 DRTR 

128,63,127,170,0,255,255,82 

550 DRTR 1,252,254-, 85,0,255,255,74- 
555 DRTR 0,84-, 4-2,84-, 4-2,84-, 4-2,84- 
560 DRTR 

128,63,127,170,68,255,255,255 
565 DRTR 

1,252,254- ,85,34-, 255,255,255 

570 REM Position Snou DRTR: 1st = 


CO Lumn, 2nd = 
575 DRTR 0,0 
580 DRTR 8,6 
585 DRTR 16, 
590 DRTR 24-, 
595 DRTR 4-, 5 
600 DRTR 12, 
605 DRTR 20, 
610 DRTR 28, 
615 REM MRZN 
620 REM b = 
625 REM V = 
630 REM a = 
attribute addr 
635 REM h = 
house 

64-0 REM u = 
uindous 

64-5 REM i = 
650 REM L = 
655 REM c = 
660 REM r = 
665 REM Fixl 
670 REM sixl 
f La kes 

675 REM p = 
680 REM n = 
f La ke 


starting rou 
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Further to the above, printing characters to specific locations 
in specified colours is a time consuming job.To do this nor¬ 
mally requires ‘PRINT AT,‘INK’and ‘PAPER’ statements.There 
are some tricks to overcome this.The Spectrum divides its 
screen layout into 2 major components, the Display File and 
the Attribute File.The Attribute File located at address 22528 
to 23296 holds colour information for 8*8 pixel character 
blocks, POKEing these addresses instead of printing directly 
can gain us some time. 


Lines 120 to 155 print the snowflake patterns that simulate 
the falling snow.The INK and PAPER colours are set to black, 
which renders the characters effectively invisible. By POKE¬ 
ing colour values to the Attribute File during execution of the 
programs main loop visibility of the snow characters can be 
turned on or off when required. 


The main loop of ZX XMAS is located almost at the very 
start of the listing at lines 30 to 115. The loop keeps track 
of our individual snowflakes and the builds up of snow on 
the ground. Snow falls at 2 differing rates, loops y and x 
govern this rate. Four flakes fall at twice the rate, achieving 
to 2 main goals. Visually it provides a staggered snow drop 
appearance, and a smoother fall rate with more flakes on the 
screen at one time. 


+ + « + K + X M + 

K + K + K + K + K + K * 

+ + X + + X *J8JS + + X *JSfS + + K + + X + + 

X + X + X + x + x + x « 

J8JK+ + X *j8fK+ + X *38fK+ + X + X *3gjK+ + X 

+ + X + X *J8JK+ + X + X *38fSS+ + X + 

X + X + M AuK ll X ^ X + X # 

J8J S + + X * + + X *jiS|kX *38fSS> + X*KK+ + X*J8JS 

X i X + X + X # 

SK + + X *JSK + + K + + X *K 

+ + W 


5^K+ + X*38fS+ + 





Let it snow, let it snow, let it snow... 
The turtles are all snowed in! 


Just who lives in that house anyway? The Logo 
Turtles! They’re taking a well-earned Christmas va¬ 
cation, but that’s okay; did you know that there are 
plenty of things you can do with Logo that don’t 
involve the Turtles? 


The actual position of each flake is held in array f(x).The For example, in 1983 Don Hopkins wrote the skele 

starting location of each flake is set by a combination of the ton of a text adventure game using Terrapin Logo! 



s(x) array which holds the column offset and the row val¬ 
ue for f(x) READ for DATA lines 575 to 610. Once snow hits 
the ground, the value of s(x), plus a random offset of 0 to 3 
determines the column in which a snowflake starts at the top 
of the screen again. Average snow build up height is tracked 
and once the level reaches above the house, the screen is 
reset and we start again. 


Don’s Medium article detailing his charming program recently turned 
up on Flacker News, a link aggregator website. It cleverly uses Logo’s 
interactive parser (the question mark prompt you normally type direc¬ 
tives into, such as to FD 10 and RT 20 the turtle around the screen) 
as the command interface for the game. When you type, for example, 
the command GET SWORD, Logo executes the GET procedure, which 
assigns the sword to your inventory, and then exits back to the prompt 

What this means is that while the game seems like it’s waiting for you 
to make the next move, it’s not really executing at all! Neat stuff. 

Check out Don’s article at the first link below, and our Apple Logo 
conversion at the second: 


medium.com/(a)donhopkins/logo-adventure- 

for-c64-terrapin-logo-4c684a240b53 

paleotronic.com/2018/ll/10/logo- 

adventure-for-apple-logo/ 
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Paul Monopoli 
brings us Santa's 
'nice list' of ten 




classic party 
games, suitable 
for holiday 
gatherings. 


At the time of writing, the holidays are almost upon us. At this time of year we usual¬ 
ly have friends over for some food,talk and games. This is where it gets a bit awkward, 
as most games are one or two player affairs. My wife and I never have trouble finding 
something to play in our expansive video game library, but when you add another person 
or two to the mix it can get tricky. 

To help both myself and others with this socially difficult situation I thought it would be 
a good idea to compile a list of the top 10 party games, as recommended by me. 


10. Warlords 


If you break down the elements, Warlords is a simple four player 
bat and ball game. Each player takes on the role of one of the tit¬ 
ular warlords, attempting to defend their castle from an onslaught 
of fireballs. If you find yourself on the receiving end of an attack 
you can catch and quickly redirect one of these balls of fire and 
send them along to another player’s castle. 

Each castle is defended by a wall, which will chip away each time 
a fireball gets through the shield. Once the defences are down, the 
castle only needs one hit and it’s all over for that player. 

Warlords is a pretty easy game to get ahold of, with different 
versions of the game appearing on both the Playstation Network 
and XBOX Live. Home-brew coders have also released different 
versions of the game for both retro and modern platforms. A quick 
trip to Google should give you a list of both paid and free versions 
of the game. 
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Free - for - all 
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9. Super Smash Bros. 

What happens when the worlds of Nintendo collide? Why, absolute may¬ 
hem of course! Yes, there are storylines to the games in this series, but 
who cares? All you really want to do is pit Mario, Link, Fox McLeod, Kirby 
and more in a 2D brawl fest. Simple in gameplay, even button mashers 
can emerge victorious, which can be annoying to fans of the Street Fighter 
series. That’s why the game is so fun though, everyone can be an expert! 

Initially released on the Nintendo 64,the game has been released for 
each successive Nintendo home platform, with the Switch version due for 
release in December 2018. Later releases have introduced characters from 
other companies, including Sonic the Fledgehog and Pacman.The latter 
may have to do with Namco coding the Mario Kart Arcade GP series, in 
which the pill guzzler was a playable character. 

Though many will cite Super Smash Bros Melee for the Gamecube as the 
best game in the series, there isn’t a great deal of difference between the 
games. If budget is a factor then you might find that Super Smash Bros 
Brawl for the Wii or Super Smash Bros for the Wii U are the cheaper op¬ 
tions if you have access to these consoles. 


8. M.U.L.E 


M. U. L. E.. 

A gome in which up to four pio^s ottempi to settle o distort plonet 
wifn the so-colled help of o muiMike mochme they oil leom to hote. 




.9.000 


GOOI>-5. 3 : 0 c 

TOTT^il- -^OC 

COI-OMV •AOOC 

PRESS ALL PLAYER BUTTONS TO GO ON. 


?. Worms 

nfiN/vrf 
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If you want a bit more strategy in your party games, then 
this 1983 classic might have what you’re looking for. In a 
charming bit of wordplay, the action takes place on the 
planet Irata (Atari backwards) where you are required to 
setup a colony and wheel and deal in resources. The Impe¬ 
rial Walker like M.U.LE.s can be used to harvest different 
elements. You can in turn, buy and sell with other players 
and do a bit of gambling on the side to build up your funds. 

Random events can quickly make or break the game, with 
pirates, acid rain and meteorites all conspiring to damage 
players who happen to be in their line of sight. For peo¬ 
ple who are used to “quick and dirty” party games, M.U.L.E. 
might have a bit more of a learning curve than they are 
used to. 


The game has been released on a variety of platforms and it has also re¬ 
ceived several remakes. The most accessible version of the game is known as 
Planet M.U.LE, which can be downloaded for free at www.planetmule.com 


Released by the ever amazing Team 17, Worms and 
its sequels are 2D strategy games in the tradition 
of the shareware classic. Scorched Earth. Each 
player has a team of four worms, randomly scat¬ 
tered around a 2D landscape and armed to the 
teeth! 

On each turn you can move your worms around the 
landscape, destroying parts of it if they are in your 
way, all in an attempt to find and kill your oppo¬ 
nent’s worms.The game can be frustrating in that 
the angles and power often need to be just right, 
depending on the weapon your worm is using. 

The game has a sense of humour, with ludicrous 
weapons such as bouncing sheep that explode and 
voice overs for the worms. 

While the series debuted in 1995, sequels are still 
being released today. The latest. Worms WM.D can 
be found on PS4,XB0X One, Switch, PC and Mac. 
You can also find various versions of the game on 
the iOS store, Google Play and Steam. 
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6. Power Stone 


Released in 1999, Power Stone is a 4 player brawler that 
spawned a sequel and an anime series. Like Smash Bros, 
the storyline is irrelevant, as the madcap gameplay is what 
this game is all about. 


Both games features 4 player battles that take place on a 
3D fighting stage.The titular power stones can be gath¬ 
ered to transform your characters into more powerful ver¬ 
sions of themselves. This power up doesn’t last forever, so 
it’s important to take advantage of the boost in strength 
and finish the fight as quickly as possible. If there was 
one criticism that could be levelled at the game it is that 
it’s easy to lose track of your character. The stages feature 
different elements, and keeping an eye on that,your char¬ 
acter and your opponents can be difficult. 


Unfortunately Power Stone is not the easiest game to 
find. Home versions of both games were released on the 
Sega Dreamcast,with a port of both games later released 
for the Sony PSP. Both games are included on the UMD, 
though the second game in the series is far superior. 


5. GaOnflet 


LEVEL 3 

(uaRRioR 

SCORE HEfiLTH 

5500 4882 


This overhead dungeon crawler finds your team 
searching for exits in a maze while surrounded by 
a plethora of monsters. In the initial game you can 
choose to play as a wizard, valkyrie, elf or warrior, 
though later games expand this roster. Each charac¬ 
ter has their own special skills, so it’s important to 
choose someone who is going to fit your gameplay 
style. tii * ^' 


UflLkVRIE 
SCORE HEFILTH 


UftLKYRIE 
SCORE HEfiLTH 


PRESS MAGIC 


PUSH START2 


UJIZfIRD 

SCORE HEfiLTH 


ELF 

SCORE HEfiLTH 


MBm 


1 COIN = 
2000 HEALTH 


Gauntlet is one of those games where you can really 
cause problems for annoying team mates. If some¬ 
one is giving you a headache you can scroll the 
maze, trapping them until they agree to stop doing 
whatever it is they’re doing.The teams will also need 
to agree on resource management. Players should 
only take food if they need it, and wizards should be 


UflLkVRIE 
SCORE HEfiLTH 


UIZARD 

SCORE HEALTH 


UIZARD 

SCORE HEfiLTH 


INSERT COIN 


ELF 

SCORE HEfiLTH 


INSERT COIN 


ELF 

SCORE HEALTH 


1 COIN = 
700 HEALTH 


INSERT COIN 


1 COIN = 
750 HEALTH 
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the first players to stockpile magic potions and they make the best use of them. ■‘ I. * 

Though it is difficult to find four player home ports of the game, some of the 16-bit ports do contain this fea¬ 
ture. The Atari Lynx and Gameboy releases also allow four players, but you need to have four consoles with four 
copies of the game. Later sequels. Gauntlet Legends and Dark Legacy also feature four player mode. The remake 


found on Steam and the Playstation 4 also contains four player action. 


Goldeneye 00? 


It was a toss up as whether to include this or Perfect 
Dark. While this game was released earlier. Goldeneye 
is more fondly remembered due to its association with 
James Bond. At least, that’s why I prefer playing it over 
Perfect Dark. 

In battle mode you can either take control of one of the 
characters from the movie, or one of the villains from 
the James Bond universe, including Odd Job, Jaws and 
more. The game is not without its flaws, the main one 


being that as all four players share the same screen. 
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you can see what your opponent is doing. The other key thing to note 
is that Odd Job is given the unfair advantage of being small, thereby 
being able to avoid many attacks, so it might be an idea to make a rule, 
omitting him from selection. 

If you have a Nintendo 64 then Goldeneye is one of the easier and 
cheaper games to buy. Due to developer RARE now being owned by 
Microsoft, and the rights to the Bond series being held by a different 
company it hasn’t resurfaced on any other consoles, though there was 
a remake released in 2010. 




t Ninja Turtles 

Unlike the disappointing home computer and console 
versions, the original Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 
arcade game was a four player smash, with each person 
being able to control their own turtle and take on the 
evil Foot Clan, headed by Shredder and his Dimension X 
cohort, Krang. 



^2. I^ario Kart 


•I 


While the original Super Mario Kart was a one or two 
player game, the Nintendo 64 version introduced four 
player karting action. Since then each edition of the 
game has contained this feature, even the Mario Kart “ 
Super Circuit for the Gameboy Advance. 
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If I had to be honest there is nothing new in this game. 

It is a side scrolling beat em up that has been seen many 
times before and many times since. Teenage Mutant Nin¬ 
ja Turtles just contains that extra bit of polish that sets 
it apart from the rest. The turtles are animated well and 
extra care was taken to include a minor difference for 
Raphael, whose sai are unable to swing far enough to be 
effective, hence his overhead attack was changed to a 
rolling wheel kick. Though the game only takes roughly 
20 - 30 minutes to complete, it’s a fun romp. 

At the time the arcade game did not receive any ports, 
though its sequel,Turtles in Time, was released on the 
Super Nintendo in modified form.The original 1989 
arcade game was available on the Xbox Live Arcade but 
can also be found as a hidden extra on Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles 2: Battle Nexus for the Playstation 2,Xbox 
and Gamecube. However, just be warned that this ver¬ 
sion contains changes to the music and the omission of 
the voices. 






























2. Mario Kart (Con't) 

While the roster of characters expands with each game in the series, 
the manic kart racing action, that this series kick started, has remained 
the same. Up to four players battle it out on a TV screen, or over por¬ 
table devices in either a race or battle mode.The game is balanced so 
that those players in first place receive average items from question 
blocks, while those in the rear get better items, like the invincibility 
granting star man or the blue shell, which will target first place, allow¬ 
ing those behind to catch up. 

Four playerversions of the game can be found on every Nintendo 
console since the N64. Mario Kart 64 is available on the Wii and Wii U 
Virtual Consoles if you want some retro action. 



1. Bomberman 


Hudsonsoft’s little white bomber takes the top 
spot with a simple premise that provides a lot of 
fun along the way. Debuting in 1983 and being 
released under different titles such as Dynab- 
laster and Eric and the Floaters, Bomberman has 
become an institution in party gaming. With most 
editions featuring 5 players,you can even include 
that unwanted extra who just tagged along for 
the free meal. 


Each game contains the same basic formula. Your 
character walks around an overhead maze and 
drops a bomb, running away before it explodes, 
hoping the blast will hit the enemy. Power ups 
can be found that allow you to carry more bombs 
or increase the blast range. You can also pick up 
remote controlled bombs, boxing gloves that al¬ 
low you to punch bombs away from you and more. 
Each successive game in the series adds more el¬ 
ements, though it never feels like it is a detriment 
to the core gameplay. 

There are plenty of versions of Bomberman out 
there. Three were released for the PC Engine, 
while 5 made their way to the Super Famicom. A 
10 player version of the game was released on 
the Sega Saturn. Since Hudsonsoft’s acquisition 
by Konami there have been less releases,though 
Bomberman Super R was recently released for 
the Nintendo Switch, Playstation 4, Xbox One and 
Windows. *70 
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So, there are 10 amazing party games that will guarantee a good time. Do 
you have any recommendations? Let us know on the Paleotronic Magazine 
Facebook page. 
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My task, should I accept (and you did - Ed) was to write an article about Christ¬ 
mas Lemmings as a segue into Lemmings in general. The reason behind this, is 
simply to meet my brief for the Christmas / holiday season issue of Paleotronic, 
so naturally we want to keep this issue as Christmassy as possible. 

After researching as much as I possibly could about Lemmings, (no this is not a 
look at those small fury hamster like rodents found near the Arctic) I thought it 
was much better to start at the beginning of where it all began with Lemmings, 
the home computer video game, once you have read the origins of the story, you 
will be ready for the holiday / Christmas versions (yes there was more than one) 
of the game. 

The year was 1992 when I first took a glimpse of what Lemmings, the computer 
game was all about. Little did I know the game had been released on the 16-Bit 
juggernaut, the Commodore Amiga, almost a year earlier. When it came to 16-Bit 
gaming, I was like Sargent Schultz from the 1965 American TV show, Hogan’s 
Heroes - “I know nothing”. As i reflect back. Lemmings was my wake up call. Not 
only did Lemmings change how I perceived the world of computer gaming, it 
was such an incredible success story that it changed so many people’s lives and 
careers, hopefully in a positive way. Reading the warning label on the original 
released game box, you’d be thinlung this game caused much greater negative 
chaos in people’s lives, as developers and distributor of the game DMA Design 
and Pysgnosis stated “we are not responsible for: Loss of sanity, loss of hair and 
loss of sleep”. Remembering my own experiences of playing it back in the day, I 
would say that’s a fair call. 








To find out why such a claim was made, let’s take a look at the unconventional 
origins of the game. Initially DMA Design challenged its programmers to come 
up with a believable walking man sprite in 16 by 16 pixels as an animation demo 
on the PC ,for the sequel to the game Blood Money, called Walker. This occurred 
in August of 1989. What happened as a result of this particular challenge, the 
programming team were able to get a walking animated sprite into a 8 by 8 
pixels form and from there the walking glimmering animation was born and 
came to life. A month later In late September of 1989, DMA Design were able to 
show a demo to Psygnosis. Various testing methods were undertaken, according 
to Wikipedia, DMA Design developer Mike Dailly “was able to quickly produce 
an animated graphic showing his creations moving endlessly, with additional 
graphical improvements made by Gary Hmmons and other members of the 
DMA Design team to help remove the stiffness in the animation. One mem¬ 
ber, Russell Kay, observed that “There’s a game in that!”, and later coined 
the term “Lemmings” for these creations. Levels of the game were designed 
based on a Deluxe Paint interface, which allowed several members of the 
development team to design levels, resulting in hundreds of levels”. 


Well you know the rest (like me, no you probably 
don’t - Ed), but to coin a phrase and to cut a very 
long story short, as the saying goes, and the rest 
is written in computer gaming history. 







































So, it’s 1991 when Lemmings is first released to the 
world wide (internet-less) computer gaming com¬ 
munity through the Commodore Amiga. 100 lev¬ 
els of puzzle solving craziness becomes an instant 
smash hit home computer game. Magazines are 
falling over themselves, doing cartwheels backwards 
with their reviews, some of the following reception 
demonstrates just how highly the game was thought 
of back in the day. Amiga Computing (May 1991) 
overall score 97%. The One magazine (Jan 1991) 
overall score 96%. Generation magazine (Feb 1991) 
overall score 100%. AUI magazine Vol 5, No 4 (Apr 
1991) overall score 100%. Amiga Power (Dec 1991) 5 
out of 5 and CU Amiga (Feb 1991) 94%. The overall 
scores are quite remarkable, because back in those 
times computer game magazines were very reluc¬ 
tant to give any game if it was any good a rating 
higher than 96% or 97%. That was the way it was, 
there was this unwritten rule by magazines that no 
game was perfect. Lemmings certainly made maga¬ 
zines rethink this rule. 

This was just one game launch on one machine, 
what happened next was a mad rush for ports to 
every other popular system that still had an active 
buying market. I have read over and over in comput¬ 
er magazines over the years a quote along the lines 
of “all graphics and no gameplay does not make a 
great game”. There is all sorts of variables that don’t 
make a great game, but true, if the gameplay is un¬ 
interesting, lacks fun in what is required to perform 
the ultimate goal of the game, then more than likely 
you won’t enjoy playing the game. In this era, home 
computer based puzzle games were really hitting 
their strides as a growing and financially successful 
genre. Home computer games from 1990 such as 


E-Motion, Klax, Pick N Pile and Puzznic were all re¬ 
ceiving high acclaim. While those mentioned games 
were enjoyable and fun to play, they remained in 
a status quo puzzle gaming environment. When 
Lemmings comes along, such is the unique style and 
simplicity of the gameplay, it totally blows people’s 
minds, destroying the way people play their puzzle 
video games quite possibly forever. 

How did this happen ? Why was the gameplay so 
good ? And what the bloody hell was a Lemming? I 
mean i was reading about them in magazines every¬ 
where, i was getting the loss of sanity, loss of hair 
and loss of sleep the developers had warned me of 
and i wasn’t even playing the game yet (tutt, tutt, 
tutt - Ed). 

It happened because the gameplay and playability 
of the game was just so fantastically simplistic it 
really couldn’t fail to be so good (ok maybe if i did it 
i would probably have failed: yes most likely - Ed). If 
you are reading and don’t know what was involved, 
the game was basically this: At the start of each level 
a trap door opens from the top of the screen, falling 
through it are a predetermined number of Lem¬ 
mings, anthropomorphised to take on human form. 
The amount of Lemmings released changes as you 
progress further towards the 99th level (there is 100 
as the levels start counting at level one). Levels have 
different status such as Tun’, ‘Tricky’, ‘Taxing’ and 
‘Mayhem’. You can guess that the fun section would 
be the easiest of the puzzles to solve and mayhem 
would be diabolically hard puzzles to solve. The one 
and only objective in the game is to get a percentage 
amount of Lemmings safely to an exit door within a 
specified time limit. Within the game the player can 
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provide different skill sets to Lemmings so they can 
perform jobs such as building ladders or digging 
through surfaces to get to another part of the screen, 
so that the Lemmings may eventually reach the exit 
door. The number of skills is always set at eight and 
the types are always the same for every level. But 
the number of times the player can assign one skill 
to a level varies in every level. It can even happen, 
that the player can’t choose a skill at all. This makes 
solving some levels a real challenge and adds to the 
unpredictability and addictiveness of the gameplay. 

A\^thin a year of its release on the Amiga, the game 
had been ported over to systems such as the Am- 
strad CPC, Atari ST, Sinclair Spectrum, PC / DOS, 
SNES, 3DO, Acorn Archimedes, Apple Ilgs, Apple 
Macintosh, CDTV, Commodore 64, NES, Sega Mas¬ 
ter System and Genesis, TurboGrafx-16, Philips CD-i 
and Sharp X68000. During an online interview by 
Alistair Wallis, on 21 December 2006, titled, “Playing 
Catch Up: GTA / Lemmings’, on the Gamasutra web¬ 
site, developer Dave Jones stated that after porting 
the game to 20 systems, he stopped keeping count 
of how many different machines Lemmings had 
appeared on. Dave Jones, who is he you ask ? Dave 
later went on to develop Grand Theft Auto. 

Usually, from what i had seen before Lemmings was 
released, ports from 16-Bit systems to other ma¬ 
chines could be classified more on the side of being 
not so great, football game Kick Off is just one such 
example of how poor a conversion has been from 16 
Bit to 8 Bit machines. Lemmings though, smashed 
through this curse in quite the most emphatic fash¬ 
ion. My home computer of choice, the Amstrad CPC 
6128 received a most incredible game conversion in 
1992, such was the game’s likeness to the original 
Lemmings on the Commodore Amiga, Amstrad Ac¬ 
tion magazine of July 1992, gave it an overall score of 
97%, the second highest rated game in the history of 
that publication. 

By 1996, just 5 years after its original release. Lem¬ 
mings was considered to be the 8th greatest com¬ 
puter game of all time and only 2nd to Tetris in the 
puzzle gaming genre by Next Generation magazine. 
Estimates suggest the game sold around 20 million 
copies between all of its various ports. The popular¬ 
ity of the game also led to the creation of expansion 
packs, several sequels, remakes and spin-offs, as well 
as inspiring similar games. This is where we discuss 
the Christmas theme of Lemmings in much more 
detail. 

So, you’re a developer and you have a hit game, 
played and loved by undoubtedly hundreds of 
thousands of people, if not millions, but what do you 
do next ? You make another game of course. That’s 
exactly what DMA Design and Psygnosis did. Lem¬ 
mings the video game was so popular, the market 
for releasing follow ups was a no brainer. The inter¬ 
esting thing that DMA Design and Psygnosis did at 
the end of 1991, is release Lemmings with a Christ¬ 
mas / Holiday theme. Strange if you consider that 
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many Christmas related computer games that had come before it, were 
failures, perhaps not at the cash register but generally more so when 
you got them home from the store and played them, magazines ratings 
were generally low as well. 

The Christmas themed Lemmings is more than just one more game. 

In a way, it is its own standalone series or franchise. The original Lem¬ 
mings game was not required to play it. Each year between 1991 and 
1994, around the Christmas holiday season, DMA Design and Psygnosis 
gave gamers of varying systems, mainly Commodore Amiga and PC 
systems, a new opportunity to play original levels of the Lemmings 
game. The 1991 and 1992 versions were free being giving away to read¬ 
ers of popular magazines and classified as demo games. The 1993 and 
1994 versions were commercial releases. Later, however the 1993 version 
was given away free with the 1994 commercial release of the game. 

The differences in the Christmas Lemmings game series can be ex¬ 
plained below: 

1991 version: Four levels to play for free, consisting of two worlds. Two 
levels as Christmas levels and two levels came from the previously 
released Oh No! More Lemmings! 

1992 version: Four levels to play for free all with a Christmas atmo¬ 
sphere. 

1993 version: 32 levels to play as a commercial release, divided into two 
worlds called “Flurry” and “Blitz”. Both have 16 levels each. 

1994 version: 32 levels to play, as a commercial release, divided into two 
worlds called “Frost” and “Hail”. Both have 16 levels each. 
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Lemmings Skill Sets 

Basher 

To make horizontal corridors, give a lemming the basher skill. He will bash the way he is facing 
until he reaches the other end of the obstacle he is bashing. Not all terrain is penetrable, this 
terrain will make the lemmings stop bashing. 

Blocker 

To turn lemmings around, make one lemming a blocker. This can be used to trap lemmings 
between a wall and a blocker or between two blockers. A blocker can be released by removing 
the ground underneath him, or you can explode the lemming. In the latter, the lemming keeps 
blocking lemmings until he explodes. 

Bomber 

Sometimes you need to remove a wall and you only can make lemmings an exploder. The 
lemming dies in the explosion, surrounding lemmings are not affected but a small crater is left 
after the explosion. When a lemming is given the bomber skill, a countdown number appears 
above his head, counting down to 1 starting with 5. 

Builder 

Sign a lemming to be builder and he will build a 12-step diagonal upwards staircase. If the 
lemming hits a wall while building, he stops and walks back. Should the lemming hit a blocker, 
he turns around and continues building. 
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In late 1995 , a version of 3D Lemmings called 3D Lemmings M^nterland was released, 
which included an expansion with four winter-themed levels. Although they were not 
purely Christmas-themed and followed the 3D Lemmings gameplay, it could be consid¬ 
ered as the last chapter in the Christmas Lemmings series. 

Instead of the green-haired, blue robed lemmings walking about ordinary background 
screens from the original game, all the Lemmings were dressed in typical red 
Christmas outfits, with background screens predominantly illustrated with ^ ^ 

gorgeous looking snowy Christmas related landscapes. I have been playing the 
games recently, my thoughts are that the developers couldn’t have executed the 
game more brilliantly. Heavily winter snow covered environments filled with joyfully 
bouncing snowmen, hanging Christmas lights everywhere and large overhanging 
icicles, give this game a real sense of Christmas spirit that many Christmas games 
before it have and had lacked. Often developers of the time would try and change a win¬ 
ning formula with sequels / expansion packs that altered the gameplay and style of the original. One look at 
what Ocean Software did with the release of Renegade III in 1989 is an unfortunate example of many during 
this time. For DMA Design and Psygnosis to stick with a winning formula, allowing the game to be played 
as it was meant to be played - saving “xx” amount of Lemmings on a particular screen, using Lemmings to 
find a way home by giving them a special skill set or function to perform such as the ability to build stairs, 
dig tunnels or stop other lemmings is absolutely genius. If it ain’t broke, why fix it! The Christmas themed 
Lemmings games turned out to be just as enjoyable as the original Lemmings game. 



It may have started out as being a free, special thank you present to Lemmings fans all over the world for 
making Lemmings and Oh No! More Lemmings massive financial and commercial video game success 
stories, but i think gaming fans also need to thank DMA Design and Psygnosis for sharing their incredible 
video gaming invention with the world. Lemmings is as classic a retro computer game you could come 
across, that has stood the test of time since its release. Somehow Christmas Lemmings, (thats all of them 
in the Christmas / holiday season games) makes the original Lemmings game even better. It’s Christmas 
senses overload for all the right reasons. Each of the Christmas graphical designs for each of the levels is 
pure Christmas magic. Add the jolly Christmas tunes and it’s just about the best Christmas themed game 
you could play.^^ 


Climber 

When given to a lemming, he can climb vertical walls. If the lemming encounters some overhang, 
the lemming falls down and walks back again. He can die when he falls down. The lemming keeps 
this skill until the level ends. 

Digger 

A vertical shaft can be made with a digger. When a lemming is a digger, he digs down until he 
reaches the bottom side off the floor or platform. And again, not all terrain is penetrable. 

Floater 

Any lemming that has been made a floater, will float 
in the air and can now fall great heights. The lem¬ 
ming keeps this skill until the level ends. 

Miner 

A miner makes diagonal downwards corridors the 
way he is facing. When the lemmings mined through 
the floor or platform, he stops mining. Again, not all 
terrain is penetrable. 

Note: A lemmings who has been made a floater and a climber is 
known as an athlete. 

A lemming performing a skill can be stopped by giving the lem¬ 
ming another skill, accept for the blocker. The only way to stop a 
blocker from blocking is to destroy him or to remove the ground 
he’s standing on. _ 









The first time I saw MIDI 
Maze was on Boxing Day, 
1987. 

My family was visiting a local elec¬ 
tronics retailer so that my brother 
and I could spend the cash we were 
given by relatives for Christmas (I was 
hoping to buy a new game cartridge 
for my family’s Atari XE) but while 
browsing I came upon a row of Atari 
ST computers occupied by people all 
seemingly playing the same game. 

The game itself didn’t look that 
amazing-the players roamed around 
a Pac Man-style maze, shooting 
floating ‘happy face’ balls -although 
the fluid motion of movement was 
mildly intriguing. But the real shock 
happened when I realised that all of 
these people weren’t each playing 
this game in isolation - they were 
playing it against each other. 

This tepid 3D maze game all of a 
sudden took on an entirely new di¬ 
mension.‘What is this voodoo,’ I asked 
myself,‘how does it work?’ 

I noticed each of the computers was 
connected to each other by two black 
cables, one leading to the next com¬ 
puter, and one leading to the previ¬ 
ous. The cables plugged into round 


‘DIN’sockets,each with five pins,and 
with a musical note icon beneath 
them, one with an arrow pointing to¬ 
ward the note, and one pointing away. 

Now, in 1987 I had never heard of 
MIDI. I had heard of the Atari ST but 
did not know it had MIDI ports,which 
allowed it to connect to electronic 
musical instruments such as key¬ 
boards. So the mystery only deepened 
- what were the musical note ports 
for and how did they allow for this 
‘ring network’connection between 
game instances to operate? 

Thankfully an employee of the re¬ 
tailer noticed my confusion and was 
able to explain: MIDI allows for up to 
16 musical instruments to send data, 
each on its own ‘channel’that can 
then be read by other instruments. 

But these ‘instruments’ can also be 
recording devices such as sequencers, 
or computers. 

So in the case of MIDI Maze,each 
computer was sending data on its 
specific channel relating to its play¬ 
er’s location and firing status, while 
reading the other channels to find out 
what other players were doing and 
update the state of the game map. 

Mystery solved! My curiosity satisfied, 

I bought my game and went home.'^ 


The Atari ST had built- 
in MIDI ports intended 
to be used for music 
production, but MIDI 
Maze’s developers 
realised they could 
also be leveraged as a 
method for rudimenta¬ 
ry networking. 





While not really 
practical for larger 
bandwidth applications 
such as file transfers, 
the MIDI connection 
was timely enough to 
communicate the lo¬ 
cations of each player 
and if they had fired. 
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An Xmas Memory by Melody Ayres-Griffiths 








































MIDI MAZE 


I n the 1970s the in-thing was to wear a Smiley Face 
badge encouraging all and sundry to ‘have a nice 
day’ - quite sickening really. Now American software 
house Hybrid Arts have incorporated Smileys in a 
game with a musical theme. Written by Xanith F/X, 
authors of many graphic demos, it is their first game to be 
published commercially. Although Midi Maze can be 
played alone, by linking up a maximum of 16 Atari STs 
through their Midi ports, up to 16 players can compete in 
the battle. 


The game takes ptece in a 3-D 
maze, displayed in first-person 
perspective where the solo player 
takes control of a Smiley in corrflict 
with up to 16 other SrnUeys. The 
musical link is rather tenuous as 
each Smiley represents a note 
attempting to reach the top of the 
music score seen top right-hand 
of the screen. 

The action is displayed in a 
relativaly smalt window, the 
objective beir>g to eliminate the 
other Smileys by liniog each up in 
your sights and scoring three 
direct hits. When ten Sn>il^ have 
been busted the round ends. Thus 
Mkfi Maze is an incredibly simple 
game, but the addition of masses 
^ options give its playability factor 
seenknj^ 


Before a round beginsa mouse- 
controlled option screen is 
displayed, from this players select 
the power of their Smil^ (speed 
of movement, the ler>gth of time 
the Smiley takes to recover from a 
hit and the number of lives). In 
addition, the viciousness of 
opposing Smileys can be chosen 
from throe settings: Dumb Drones 
(do nothing apart from wander 
around the maze waiting to be 
shot). Plain Dumb Drones (wander 
arou^ the maze but fire if they 
come In contact with you), arnf Not 
So Duit* Drones who actively 
seek you out In an attempt to 
destroy you. 

Midi Maze is an amusing game 
for one player, but with a couple of 
STs linked together it becomes 
more challerrging. 
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MIDI MAO! 

Using the ST Midi connection, 
up to 16 machines can be 
linked together, enabling 
players to be in direct control 
of a Smiley each, but you do 
need a Midi-cable for each ST. 
By formirrg a Midi-Ring uslrig 
the Mid-In and Out ports, 
one machine becomes the 
master while the others remain 
staves. The master machine 
player is the only one who can 
employ the options - the 
slaves do nothing more than 
play the game. 

Another facility the Midi 
cormection offers Is that of 
Midi-CAM. Midi-CAM allows 
an ST, which is not actually 
being used to play the game, 
to provide a view of the action 
to an audience. Using this the 
audience can either watch the 
action from an overhead point 
of view, or switch between 
individual players' displays. 

Obvkxi^, Midi Maze is 
much more enjoyable played 
this way as lor>g as you have 
Midi-cables (costing around 
C4.50 4ach), but whether these 
options make the very high £35 
p^ tag worthwhile for 
individual players is a matter 
open to question. 


ATARI ST 

Diskette: £34.95 
Corsklering Ha muaicai tMe 
n*s surprising that there is a 
lack of iTMisic and decent 
sound FX. AN you get Is beNs 
and whistles prodded from 
firit>g and bekig Mt - a launty 
sound track would have 
created much more 
enthusiasm for the 
gameplay. Midi Maze, though 
simple, la Implemented well, 
with very smooth animation 
of maze walls S m Heys who 
move In arKl out of 
perspective corwincIngM 
However, urtless played in 
conjunction with other 
people, the game quickly 
loses Ha attraction, and Ha 
price for the sirtgle user la 
certainly a detraction. 

OVERALL 62% 


“ an amusing 
game for one player, 
with a couple of STs 
linked together It 
becomes more 
challenging." 


H3LUG 


anD 


Named for Deutsches Institut fur 
Normun,the standards organisa¬ 
tion that created it, the DIN plug 
was originally used to make au¬ 
dio equipment easier to connect, 
but found its way into personal 
computers, used for power supply 
connectors, disk drive cables, 
external keyboards and MIDI. 




MIDI Maze was one of the earliest‘first-person shooters’, a 3D 
game shown from the perspective of the player the aim of which 
is to‘shoot’other players and NPCs, represented by‘avatars’inside 
the game world. It is also likely the first example of what modern 
players would consider ‘deathmatch’ combat. More next issue! 
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Fijrel 

Christmas themed video games have 
always been a category of computer 
and console video gaming that has be¬ 
wildered me. Often they have been very 
poor adaptations of a holiday season 
meant to bring about fond memories 
and goodwill to your fellow human 
beings. The bewilderment I have comes 
from Christmas based games just not 
being good games to play and not 
invoking any fond Christmas or holiday 







memories. 
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The Official Father Christmas (Amstrad, Speccy, C64) 

As a teenager i was the astute 8-Bit game player. I had played every game going, 
so i had thought. Little did i know creeping into video games magazines were an 
influx of Christmas related game reviews. Each year these reviews would in¬ 
crease and each year the reviews of Christmas related games would receive very 
poor ratings. I would read them wondering why oh why would software houses 
even bother, i mean afterall i didn’t bother playing them. Alternative Software 
must have thought Christmas related games was a winning game category 
and tried to make things more official in that regard by releasing The Official 
Father Xmas in 1989. 

Using the official word probably fooled quite a few gamers to buy it, making a 
game “official” did nothing to improve this gaming experience as it’s a shocker 
of a Christmas themed game on all 8-Bit systems. The gameplay is ridiculous 
and frustrating as hell. As Santa Claus, you walk around in circles, travelling up 
and down ladders looking for broken parts to your sleigh only to have San¬ 
ta’s pesky elves steal them from you if you get touched by one of them which 
means you need to go back searching Santa’s workshop to find the missing parts 
again. Thats level one. The other levels are just as boring where you try to catch 
falling presents and then fly through the air dropping presents on roof tops. 
Overall it’s a sad Christmas game to be playing. 

It makes the top 10 purley to mention how crap this game was then and many 
more Christmas games that came before it were for 8-Bit gaming enthusiasts 
back in the day. 
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Flayas 

This top lo list is predominantly 
a list of infamy, filled mainly of 
video game turkeys and a few 
absolutely outstanding Christ¬ 
mas related video games that 
really do know how to make a 
Christmas based game fun, en¬ 
joyable and evoke those wonder¬ 
ful Christmas memories of years 
gone by. 
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NUMBER Q ^ 

Xmas ‘Roids - Thalamus, 1987 (C64) 

Whoever thought of making an Asteroids clone with a Christmas theme is 
totally bonkers. In 1987, Thalamus published such a game, so they must be the 
ones who are bonkers for doing so. Instead of a spacecraft shooting at asteroids, 
you play a green Christmas shaped tree blasting away at, wait for it, you guessed 
it - xmas related items. These items are Christmas tree decorations, well only 
one decoration and thats a Christmas tree bauble. You shoot it once it changes 
colour from brown (or is that red?) to purple, shoot it again it changes to blue. 
Hit it one more time it gets blown away. 

The other Christmas related object in the game is a brown Christmas pudding. 

It just buzzes around the screen being annoying until you shoot it out of the 
sky. The gameplay is exactly the same as Asteroids but nowhere near as good or 
as enjoyable. You are only able to fire two shots at a time and unlike Asteroids 
there is no cool explosions or sound effects just some very ordinary sounds to 
say the least. Its quite funny seeing the Christmas tree zoom across the screen in 
Asteroid like guise against a very cool snow falling background screen. However 
the references to Christmas are poorly executed, just how does a xmas tree shoot 
bullets or is it snowballs, i can’t tell ? It makes no logic at all. How do puddings 
fly through the air without some form of wings to fly? Ah, but that’s the magic 
of Christmas. 

It makes my top 10 list as a demonstration of just how unfortunately inaccurate 
and bizzare 8-Bit gaming was back in the day. 
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NUMBER 8 


Special Delivery Santa’s Christmas Chaos - Atari 8-hit, C64 


I wanted to get an obscure Christmas themed game into the list (you’ve done pretty damn 
fine so far - Ed.) and i think this Atari, 8-Bit game. Special Delivery: Santa’s Christmas Cha¬ 
os, fits the bill quite nicely On opening credits Jingle bells plays but after that the Christ¬ 
mas related tunes stop and the sound effects during the game are very poor. As you fly 
through the air scrolling left to right in Santa’s sleigh, weird plot alert - there’s no reindeer 
attached. I knew Santa had magical powers, but reindeer are needed to fly through the 
air, without the reindeer it lacks the Christmas spirit. Also weird is that presents fall from 
the sky dropped by some form of symbol that’s meant to be an angel which Santa has to 
scramble his reindeer-less sleigh around the screen to catch before they hit the ground. 



Santa encounters an enemy in the form of the same shaped symbol as the angel but this 
time it’s a different colour to identify it as a demon, who drops brown coloured 
presents which are to be avoided as collecting one will take away the real 
presents in Santa’s sleigh. Once you have collected presents you land 
on rooftops where you climb down chimneys avoiding all the flames 
shooting up towards you. Here you must enter the house and make 
your way to the Christmas tree and drop the presents without waking 
anyone up. If you are successful then back to fly Santa’s sleigh only 
this time the houses are too small to stop at so you must drop the 
presents into the chimney instead. 

It offers some variety in gameplay as well as a half decent ac¬ 
count of Christmas related themes but why is there grey moun¬ 
tains and not Christmas trees as the background screen ? Worth 
checking out for nostalgic reasons. 
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NUMBER 7 

Duke Nukem: Nuclear Winter. Developer: Simply Silly Software. 

Publisher: WizardWorks. (1997) 

“What are you waiting for, Christmas ? (I am waiting for a half 
decent Christmas game! - Ed.) 

Why would Duke Nukem want to save Christmas ? Ok, so, in the 
North Pole, Santa Claus i mean Claws (as it is in the game) has been 
captured and brainwashed by the same aliens that Duke defeated last 
time; but Christmas and Santa is all about goodwill to each other and 
Duke as Macho as they come, couldn’t care less about saving Christmas and 
the game shows exactly that. 

Developers, Simply Silly Software showcase just how simply silly they are in this game. 

Other than some ordinary Christmas tunes playing, there is very little in the way of 
Christmas related themed objects and graphics. If there was a demonstration of Duke not 
caring for Christmas, shooting the heads off innocent bystanders singing Christmas carols 
on the street, is it. 

The game may be tongue in cheek and i’m all for that but it’s just not executed appropri¬ 
ately here. The whole game and setting feels way out of place. While levels in the game 
are snowy themed including new Christmas levels such as the headquarters of Santa 
Claws and a toy factory as well as introducing new Christmas enemies such as snow men 
that throw snowballs at the player, and female elves that use dual sub-machine guns, the 
game has virtually no Christmas spirit. 

Anything Christmas themed in this game adds absolutely nothing to make the game feel 
or play anything different from what is essentially a 3D blast away at anything game. 
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NUMBER 6 


Daze Before Christmas. Funcom and SunSoft Studios. (Sega Megadrive and SNES, 1994) 



Developed by Norwegian video game development company, Funcom and originally 
released by Sunsoft onto the Sega Mega Drive in 1994 exclusively in Australia. A version 
was also released for the Super NES both in Europe and Australia and a North American 
release was planned, however it was unfortunately canceled. It is one of the last games to 
be released by SunSoft’s U.S. division and as such is quite a rare game to find in its original 
release box. An evil snowman has imprisoned Santa’s elves and reindeer. Playing as Santa, 
within 24 days you must save Christmas in a 2D exploratory platformer. There is an option 
of 1 or 2 players so a little different from most other Christmas themed games. 



Your main goal is to avoid enemies such as giant rats and evil toys while unwrapping and 
collecting presents with either good or bad results. There are boss battles which are pretty 

straight forward, once you have killed them off and collected the presents they re¬ 
lease you fly in Santa’s sleigh dropping Christmas presents in chimneys around 
the world with backgrounds changing to represent different parts of 
the world. One of the most remarkable features of the game is Santa’s 
ability to turn into his evil twin, “Anti-Claus”, which is quite easily per¬ 
formed by drinking a cup of coffee. While fun, Santa’s transformation 
into a blue-suited, devilish looking, invincible version of himself only 
lasts for 10 seconds. 

Graphically its impressive on the Christmas related theme but 
overall it’s not an^hing unique or really exciting. It’s gameplay is 
quite plain and much like many platformers of its type that you 
have played a million times before. If you are in the need of some 
Christmas spirit video gaming, this 90’s run and jump platformer 
will help you out as the colours and background screens are much 
more Christmassy than many other games Christmas themed 
games. Well worth having a crack when in need of some Christmas 
holiday gaming. 
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NUMBER q 

Elf Bowling (Nvision Design, PC 1999) 

Elf bowling makes this list because 1) it’s probably the only sport¬ 
ing Christmas game i have seen while researching this Christmas 
article and 2) due to its infamy of being a game that was seen as a 
chain email hoax which claimed that Elf Bowling was a virus and would 
wreak havoc to computers all around the world on Christmas day in 1999. 
Remember this was at a time when the whole world was freaked out by 
the consequences of the Y2K bug. 



With this infamy came probably the best free word of mouth marketing and 
advertising any video game has ever had, such was the success of this viral 
marketing it would catapult Elf Bowling to the status of world wide phenomenon, 
boasting 7.6 million PC players by December of 2000 (U.S. Based figures i would imagine). 
Due to its popularity mainstream United States news media reported at the time, if you 
were playing PC based games, you were playing Doom, Quake and Elf Bowling. Being listed 
with two legends of video gaming history illustrates just how popular the game was back in 
the day. 

What about the game, what did you have to do and why was it being played on so many 
PC’s ? Firstly the game was free, it was dead simple to play and the gameplay was filled with 
mayhem - more on that a little latter. I mention above dead simple to play and it is. You 
play Santa throwing a bowling ball at your disgruntled elves lined up as 10 pins at the end 
of a bowling lane. The graphics were very much in the Christmas theme, all you had to do 
was press the spacebar when the direction on screen matched where you wanted the ball to 
travel. While you play the game mayhem occurs in the form of elves mocking you by show¬ 
ing you their naked backsides. Other things occur such as a reindeer and frog appear on the 
bowling lane which re directs the ball movement and the pin setter rips of an elfs head. 








All this craziness and the appeal of a little bit of naughtiness seemed to insert enough un¬ 
predictability that enthralled people at the time who were playing it. This unpredictability 
in a flash game meant people were glued to their seats to see what could possibly happen 
next if you kept on playing, as well as sharing it with their friends everywhere. The game 
went on to spawn countless new versions and sequels of unpredictable mayhem with 
Christmas elves after its initial release. 


NUMBER d 


Jetpack Christmas Special! - DOS PC (Adam Pederson / Adept Software, 1993) 


Jetpack a video game cult classic platformer where you make your away around a single 
screen, climbing and falling down ladders, avoiding baddies, collecting coins and other 
objects such as emeralds. When you have collected enough items you can leave via an exit 
door and onto the next and progressively harder levels. The Christmas version in 1993 was 
a free shareware affair, sporting Santa wearing an L1069-E jet pack specifically made for 
human flight. 




While the game is essentially Jet Pack with a Christmas skin, there is no rela¬ 
tion to the Jetpac and Jetman games by Ultimate Play The Game. The Christ¬ 
mas version seems to be one game in the jet Pack series of add ons that 
is not as popular as many other packs available for the Jetpack fran¬ 
chise. Jet Pack Christmas Special is a standalone, new game, boasting 
10 levels of which you have to collect coins, avoid enemies and gather 
all the Christmas goodies and make your way to the exit door once 
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the level is completed. If you don’t have any fuel you can’t fly, only 
jump and walk around until you load up your jet pack with fuel. 
Within the game features include a phase shifter weapon to move 
blocks, there are teleporters to transport you around the screen 
as well as barriers deactivated when you press a lever. As with the 
original Jet Pack the Christmas version has a level editor to create 
your own designed screens but you can only load them in the full 
version of Jet Pack. 
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As Christmas games go this beautifully captures the old school 
gaming charm of Lode Runner and Jet Pack from the 1980s in a 
Christmas themed platformer that is fun to play and one of the 
better Christmas themed games released. 



NUMBER 


Nights Into Dreams: Christmas Nights (Sega Saturn, 1996) 


’A/l'PiS 9' . 
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While only a one level demo, this game was made by the Sonic Team 
developers at their prime and when released it was given away for free 
with games magazines. Christmas Nights on the Sega Saturn, is as mag¬ 
ical as a Christmas themed video game you will ever play. If this had 




been a full game, then it quite possibly would be vying for the number one 

ranking of a Christmas themed video game of all time - that’s just how good 

this game is. The reference to Christmas is just oozing that feel good memory 

of when i was a child and would wake up early on Christmas day, sitting in front 

of my fake Christmas tree, looking at all the presents, watching all the Christmas related 

cartoons on tv waiting for my family to wake up and open their Christmas presents up. 


The game really does evoke those kind of warm emotions that only you have experienced. 
Set in a Sonic The Hedgehog engine, you are completely blown away by the Christmas 
themed music, the Christmas themed graphics and its gorgeous multi Erectional game- 
play to gain as many points as you can by collecting all the Christmas related decorations 
and presents. Rack up enough points you get to play a bonus stage but its the same screen 
just collecting more points. Eill up the points bar to full green which can take some time 
and you challenge a end of level boss dragon decked out in Christmas reds and greens. 
The fluidity and speed of the gameplay set behind the backdrop of a snowy covered land¬ 
scape, with gorgeous to the ear Christmas tunes playing throughout is what makes this 
game so enthralling and mesmerizing to play. A definite must play. 
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NUMBER 2 



NUMBER 1 

Jazz Jackrabbit: Holiday Hare (PC/DOS) Xmas Edition 1994 /1995, 
Epic MegaGames 

Jazz Jackrabbit is credited historically as one of the very first games 
to bring the very fluid multi directional side scrolling platformer 
genre loved on gaming consoles onto PC based machines. It was 
that leap that started to make PC gaming cool in the 1990’s. Quite 
clearly it is a Sonic The Hedgehog inspired game. Jazz’s impact on 
the PC was immediate, winning PC Magazine’s Arcade Game Of 
The Year title in 1995. 

Developer Epic games made both the 1994 and 1995 Christmas 
Jazz Jackrabbit Holiday Hare games as standalone, free, shareware 


releases, using the original Jazz Jackrabbit engine. The holiday 
version is filled with new original levels in a magical wintry Christ¬ 
mas setting. The 1994 version has more of a Christmas backdrop in 
comparison to the 1995 version. What can you say about a game that is 
totally awesome to play. 


Eirst released in 1991 and again in 1992 as a free, four level demo, it was a special thank you 
present to fans for making Lemmings and Oh No! More Lemmings, a massive financial 
and commercial video game success story. In 1993 a full 32 level commercial game was 
released developed by DMA Design and published by Psygnosis. It was called Christmas 
Lemmings in the U.K. and Holiday Lemmings in the U.S. Essentially it is the same game as 
the original Lemmings, where you make decisions for the Lemmings to be able to find the 
exit to the level by appointing them with the required skill set to solve each level’s puzzle. 
The main difference from the original game is the landscapes are heavily snowy filled 
backgrounds. It’s one of the most gorgeous looking Christmas themed games of all time, 
even the 

Lemmings are cuteness personified dressed in their red Santa suits. Lemmings is a classic 
retro game that has stood the test of time, somehow Christmas Lemmings makes the game 
even better, it’s Christmas senses overload for all the right reasons. The Christmas 
graphical design for each level is pure Christmas magic, add the Christmas tunes 
and it’s just about the best Christmas themed game you could play. 


Christmas Lemmings (Amiga, 1993) 


Check out my (very comprehensive - Ed.) article on Lemmings else¬ 
where in this issue. 


The action is smooth and very fast, its total addiction right from the get 
go in a platform game. Magnificent graphics, awesome powerful weapons, 
vaporizing enemies in all directions, new replacement enemies from the origi¬ 
nal game keep it relevant to a holiday / Christmas theme, my eyes still pop out at 
how amazing this game is visually . 


While both games maybe short on levels, there is just so much fun and enjoyment of 
taking the persona of Jazz Jackrabbit roaming around the different worlds and one secret 
bonus stage, so much so that you just can’t put it down. 


What’s really impressive about the Christmas theme in this game is the outstanding Christ¬ 
mas medley soundtrack in both versions - including a rap version of Little Drummer Boy 
and a haunting rendition of Carol The Bells. If the Christmas based music doesn’t get you 
in the Christmas spirit I don’t think anything else could, it’s a Christmas cracker! 


Jazz Jackrabbit is quite possibly the most Epic 
Christmas themed video game ever. ^ 
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Battleship started out as as a 
non-electronic board game but 
people often cheated, slyly mov¬ 
ing their ships during game play 
and changing it from a guessing 
game to one of strategy, where 
you caught the other player out 
by eliminating any space they 
could hide their larger ships. 

The electronic version ensured 
players couldn’t cheat. 


A COMPUTER 
MEMORY GAME 

WITH 

LIVE ACTION AND SOUND 


2 Players 


Founded in 1978,Tiger 
Electronics made a number of 
handheld games, initially LED- 
based sports games like the one 
pictured below, but later Tiger became 
famous for its LCD-based adaptations 
of popular arcade games including 
Double Dragon, Duke Nukem and Ninja 
Gaiden. But the games were usually 
terrible, the mechanics nothing like the 
arcade title on which they were based. 
However, they were cheap! 


The Connecticut Leather Company (aka Coleco) wasn’t just 
known for the Colecovision and the Adam, its first venture into 
the game business was a series of LED-based handheld games, 
including sports games such as those pictured and arcade games 
they had licensed for the Colecovision such as Donkey Kong, 

Pac Man and Frogger. Unlike the Tiger-licensed games, Coleco’s 
stayed true to the originals, and were actually pretty good! 




!■ However, as the 1990s wore on 

and the price of handheld con- 
“ soles such as the Nintendo Gameboy 

and Sega Game Gear came down, single-title 
handheld games began to lose their appeal amongst 
more serious electronic gamers. But they remained as cheaper 
alternatives for those parents and children with more limited budgets. 
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So Santa gave you an 
Altair for Christmas 
(lucky you) but you 
have absolutely no 
idea what to do with 
it! There’s no Inter¬ 
net to ask (and even if 
there was you have no 
computer with which 
to ask it) So how do 
you get help with your 
new toy? You could try 
tracking down your 
local users’ group... 

Users’ groups were just that: groups 
of users of particular computer plat¬ 
forms (e.g Atari, Commodore etc.) 
who got together to exchange infor¬ 
mation about them. Some members 
were more computer-sawy, and 
helped other members who weren’t 
learn how to use their computers to 
perform popular tasks such as word 
processing, print software such as 
The Print Shop, recipe databases 
and so forth. 


The biggest problem a users’ 
group faced was getting word out 
about their existence! This effort 
usually meant sticking up post¬ 
ers (often made by programs like 
The Print Shop) in local computer 
shops, at the public library and 
the supermarket, containing the 
phone number of a group member 
comfortable with receiving calls 
from random people who often 
didn’t want to wait for the meeting 
and demanded immediate techni¬ 
cal support. It was not a job for the 
short-tempered or impatient! 


Magazines and newsletters were 
connon ways of attempting to get 
the word out’ to prospective new 
members and keep existing ones 
apprised about upcoming meet¬ 
ings and their contents. 
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The Newsweetdy for Microcomputer Users 

A New Look At Users’ Groups 

Reach Out And l^p Someone NBI Releases Software 
3-D Games High-Tech Cops 


These groups met monthly or some¬ 
times weekly, and at each meeting a 
member (or two) would usually give 
a talk on a particular subject, that 
subject often becoming the theme 
of the rest of the meeting 

(This is still the format 
used by camera clubs that 
continue to operate today!) 


In the late 1970s and early 
1980s there weren’t many 
computer books published 
and many community 
libraries wouldn’t have yet 
acquired them in any case, 
and so the local users’ 
group would likely have 
been the only place you 
could have your questions 
about your computer 
answered. 


They were also a great 
source of information 
about local bulletin-board 
systems (and their phone 
numbers!), and someplace 
you could trade public-do- 
main software. 
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And on that last point: not everyone stuck to public-domain 
software. In fact, members of many users’ groups traded 
commercial software (unprotected or cracked) with group or¬ 
ganisers turning a blind-eye to the practice. This made users’ 
groups a large source of piracy, as members often pled pover¬ 
ty and other members were eager to help. 


In their defense, however, commercial software (particularly 
‘business software’ such as word processors) was expensive, 
often upwards of $100 in an era where that could feed a family 
of four for several weeks. But there were 
frequently public domain alternatives, 
and this rationalisation is questionable, 
but pervasive in that time period when 
ethical arguments were also being had 
over topics such as taping television 
programs or copying educational video 
cassettes. Those arguments are of course 
still going on, but the price of software 


Join TPUG 


The original Commodore computer club 
Thousands of disks of PD Software 
C64 • C128 • CP/M • GEOS 

VIC • PET • Amiga • MS-DOS 
Toronto Pet Users Group, Inc. 

5334 Yonge Street Box 116 
Willowdale, Ontario, Canada M2N 6M2 


Catalogs - Specify computer model! 


Some users’groups required 
membership fees to pay for venue 
rentals and newsletter printing 
costs, while others used free ven¬ 
ues such as the local library and 
did’t charge for attendance, but 
sometimes sold copies of pub¬ 
lic-domain software. 


The Power 

of User’s Groups 


More than just 
high-tech 
coffee Hatches, 
theyVe the 
best way to 
get straight 
talk on using 
your computer 


The Capital PC Veer’s Group, over 
2500 members strong and growing. 


Speaking of attendance, depending on where you lived your 
group might have dozens of members or less than ten. But while 
it might seem like there’s strength in numbers,you were more 
likely to get (and keep) the attention of one of the more trechni- 
cally-savvy members of your group if there was less competition 
from other novices - and big groups had plenty of those! 


; dramatically come down in recent years. 

The issue of piracy aside, users’ groups did allow for 
software and hardware demonstrations, ensuring that 
members made smart decisions in their purchases, an 
ability to ‘try before you buy’ in a time when software 
couldn’t be easily returned, out of fear the purchaser had 
copied it. 

However, while users’ groups had obvious benefits, not 
everyone wanted to travel or give an entire evening to 
them, and so bulletin-board systems and online services 
often filled the role, with large international groups ded¬ 
icated to various computing platforms springing up on 
CompuServe, GEnie and others, and local BBS systems 
typically providing forums dedicated to (usually) sup¬ 
porting the computer model the BBS itself was running 
on (although there were some exceptions, with IBM- 
based computers and their built-in hard disks making 
attractive hosts for BBSes dedicated to other platforms.) 

But, no matter whether digital or analog, users’ groups 
were there to help. 



Tri-County 
User Group 
Meets Tonight at 8 p. 
Join Up! 


But computers were not the only subject to have 
users’ groups! In the Time Before the Internet, 
people used to get together to discuss all sorts 
of interests. For example. Amateur and CB radio 
enthusiasts also had clubs of their own, where 
exchanges of knowledge on the latest regulations 
and equipment occurred. Motoring, photography, 
fishing - all of these had clubs, and many still do, 
in spite of (or to spite) the Internet. 

And computer users’ groups have started to 
mount a comeback, with recent years seeing 
vintage computing groups appear in various cities 
around the globe, dedicated to specific systems or 
just to retrocomputing in general, allowing new 
collectors of vintage computers to get assistance 
with troubleshooting and repairs, trade software 
and hardware, and just generally have a good 
time with each other. 'Wva users’ groups! 


Hobbyists Meet In 
the Land of Lincoln 

The Woodsfield Area 
Computerist Organization 
(WACO) is whacko about all 
types of computers: TRS-80s, 
Ataris, 6800s, Heaths, and 
Z80s. The club has a large 
number of special-interest 
groups and a large publica¬ 
tion known as the WACO 
Post. The Post is packed with 
software reviews, informa¬ 
tion onbulletin-board sys¬ 
tems, and programming 
hints. The club meets month¬ 
ly at the downstairs meeting 
room in the Schaumburg 
Public Library. Annual dues 
are $6, which includes a sub¬ 
scription to the newsletter. 
Contact WACO, Steve Gib¬ 
son, 723 Sunfish Point, 
Schaumburg, IL 60194. 


Better mark it on the 
calendar... 
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This year’s keynote speaker was Roger Wagner, 
publisher of HyperStudio, a Hypercard-in- 
spired Apple MGS application for creating 
multimedia presentations. KansasFest has had 
a number of speakers over its 30 year history, 
including Apple co-founder Steve Wozniak. 
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KansasFest is a long-running five-day 
retrocomputing convention where 
(most) attendees stay together in the 
dormitories of KC college Rockhurst 
University. From early in the morning 
until late at night there is much dis¬ 
cussion about all things Wozniakian. 
You do nothing but eat, sleep and 
drink think Apple II! It’s been de¬ 
scribed as “summer camp for nerds”. 


TKis i/JAS the- 30 th a significant milestone 

- the event has heen going since the Apple XT iMasn't retrol 


We arrived Late on the Tuesday night, and official 
proceedings began the next morning, starting with the 
(last? Maybe not...) Garage Giveaway, a KansasFest tra¬ 
dition where a large variety of Apple II (and other 8-bit 
computer)-related hardware and software collected 
by volunteers throughout the previous year (and other 
items donated by attendees) are put out in the front 
hall of the dormitory, where at the appointed time at¬ 
tendees can pick and choose and take what they desire. 

While the selection was not perhaps as broad as pre¬ 
vious years there was still a great many items for the 
100+ attendees to look through, and we’re sure most 
everyone found something of interest. For example, 
your editor claimed a large number of Call-A.P.P.L.E. and 
other vintage magazines useful to her cause. 


Roger got his start teaching high-school chemistry 
classes in a boarding school that was a converted bar¬ 
racks, initially engaging his students with model rock¬ 
etry, but then he heard about the then-emerging home 
computer industry.“If you’re going to be a mad scientist 
launching rockets from eighth-grade classrooms,you’re 
going to need a computer’’Wagner said of his thinking 
at the time. 

He initially planned to buy a Commodore PET, but when 
he went into the computer store the demonstration 
PET was offsite and there was only an Apple 11, which 
was much more expensive. He hatched a plan to mas¬ 
querade as a dealer to get a discount, and he called a 
distributor.Things seemed to be going well until the 
distributor wanted to see his store! 



When HyperStudio met with some success, Roger became a bit 
extravagant with his sponsorships (left). 


Then, after a feast of greasy meat (it _is_ Kansas City 
after all), we all sat down for the keynote presentation 
by Roger Wagner. Roger Wagner’s books were pivotal 
in educating an entire generation of computer pro¬ 
grammers in 6502 assembly Language, but his most 
successful product was a software program that still 
helps K-12 students with their school projects. 

After selling his company, Roger learned to fly (right). 


He fessed up, and the distributor offered to give him a 
machine at wholesale cost if he could sign up another 
(real) store. And so he became an impromptu computer 

sa les ma n, wa Ik I n g 
around San Diego 
attempting to con¬ 
vince stores to carry 
the Apple II. 


Eventually, Roger 
found himself at 
an Exidy Sorcerer 
store in Oklahoma, 
which agreed to 
carry the computers, and Roger finally got his Apple 
II. But other stores had wanted proof the computer 
was actually useful and so he started to see what 
he could do with the Apple 11, for the purposes of 
demonstration. 
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KansasFest started out as 
the A2-Central Develop¬ 
er Conference in 1989, a 
response to Apple’s increas¬ 
ing focus on the Macintosh 
computer line where Apple 
II software and hardware 
developers could meet and 
discuss new innovations. But 
what made it unique was 
its venue - a college - and 
dorm-room accomodation. 
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TomWeishaar, 
publisher of 
Open-Apple 
and 

A2-Centfal 


He started writing programs, searching for ways to 
push the Limits of the computer. He published a few 
articles in magazines such as CaLl-A.P.P.LE., Nibble 
and inCider,and then decided to sell those programs 
on tape, such as an assembly language routine that 
renumbered BASIC programs. It was initially BASIC it¬ 
self, but it was too slow and so he had to Learn assem¬ 
bly Language programming to get it done faster. Roger 
wrote as he Learned, developing a library of software. 

The number of orders started to grow, and so Roger 
got a tiny office, calling his one-man outfit “South¬ 
western Data Systems”. He started going to trade 
shows, and began writing a column for Softalk maga¬ 
zine titled “Assembly Lines” (Roger never had a copy of 
the first issue that contained his column, but he found 
one at the Garage Giveaway at this year’s Kansasfest!) 
He simply took what he had learned about software 
development in the passing month, and wrote about it 
(Roger learned as a teacher that you only ever need to 
be one unit ahead of your students) 

Eventually, the columns were compiled into a book 
by Softalk’s publisher and Roger finally started to 
see some money for his work. And so, he decided to 
become a publisher himself, advertising for people to 
send in their code. He was impressed by some of the 
submissions, and he wrote a number of utilities to 
make programming much easier. He used a number of 
his own routines to create applications such as word 
processor. 


The college location stuck. Held annualy, 
attendees began calling the event KansasFest 
in 1991, but by 1994 the commercial viability of 
the Apple II ended and event sponsor A2-Cen- 
tral went under. However, attendees took over 
the organisation of the event, officially calling it 
KansasFest and running it every year since. 


In 2018,118 
people attended 
Kansasfest (be¬ 
low), a new high 
water mark com¬ 
pared to a low of 
28 in 2006. 


Time went on and then Roger lea! 
going to have a promotion wherel 
vendors’coupons in their comput»|ffiK 
Christmas. So he has another entrffl 
idea Gust one of many), starting af 
geted toward children called The ^ 
tice - but it only lasted for three i* 
producing glossy colour magazinS 
don’t we know it!) While each issj 
useful information, Roger’s editori! 
of tongue-in-cheek humour which| 
played well with parents! These 
have been reprinted in a compilat 
available from CalL-A.P.P.L.E. 
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- 'Roger yOagner 


Roger went to KansasFest in 1994 and 190 
some other years), wore loud ties and insT 
Contest, and something called “Bite the I 
which we won’t go into here. 
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We also demonstrated our microMS emulator, and its 3D rendering. 


* yOe dl voant io re- 

tM.rK to OlAf ^OlAth— 

0.6 6vid&nc&d 
^oiA all helna kere.’ 
- 'RoQer yOa^ner 


Roger then rel 
instructions ar 
ten in a made- 
Bezare. Anyon 
was eligible tc 
II. However, as 
flaw in my mai 
the game wou 
how to decod 
tisements wer 
However, on a 
Roger had the 
into Bezare th 
sheet when pr 
at work, a feat 
known as the 


eased a game that had no 
d in which all text was writ- 
up “alien” language, called 
; who decoded the game 
enter a draw for an Apple 
Roger puts it,“There was a 
keting plan.” Even naming 
d give players clues about 
the language, and so adver- 
e all in the alien language! 
hang-gliding trip in Mexico, 
idea to put a special key 
3t displayed a fake spread- 
essed so users could play it 
jre that would come to be 
boss key”. 


But it’s not just keynote speakers who get to shine at KansasFest - a 
number of attendees also give talks on a variety of subjects, from game 
development to emulation to new hardware products. 


For example,John Brooks’VidFID (left) provides the Apple II with 
high-definition FIDMI video output and additional high-resolution 
graphics modes. 


Mark Lemmert’s Nox Archaist (below), an effort to develop an RPG util¬ 
ising modern software development methods, demonstrated the game’s 
splash screen and explained how they optimised for space, added Mock- 
ingboard music and some other enhancements. A new Kickstarter is still 
in the works but no firm date yet. 


Roger’s business grew and he changed its name to Roger Wagner 
Publishing. He hired lots of people and spent every dime he had 
attempting to expand the company, but he neglected his bills and 
unfortunately,the IRS turned up and threatened to auction off all 
of his IP. He had two weeks to come up with what he owed in tax¬ 
es. But luckily he was saved by a guardian angel who bailed him 
out. He went back to basics, just working by himself. 



The Apple II disk- 
and qkumba havi 
com text-adventun 
image that can b(i 
(such as microMS) 
there are so man]^ 
release a second 
(PS: We don’t kn 


cracking artists known as 4am 
compiled a collection of Info- 
e games into a 32mb hard disk 
used with Apple II emulators 
as well as on real hardware. But 
Infocom adventures they had to 
mage as well, called Pitch Darker, 
who this guy is!) 
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ZORK THE GREAT UNDERGROUND EMPIRE 
by Daye Lebling and Marc Blank 
Copyright 1981 InfocoiH; Inc. 

Genre: fantasy 

Difficulty: <#30 

Release 88 / 8erial number 848726 


> Throw the sack at the troll. 

The trolL who is remarkably coordinated^ catches the brown sack and» not 
hauinp the most discriminating taste, gleefully eats it. The flat of the 
troll s axe hits you on the head... 

Nelcome to Zork I: The Great Underground Empire. 


The Pitch Dark p 
to focus on Infoci 
company’s waywl 
ware with its Corn 
would completely 
company being s|i 
Stick to what you' 


npsentation was not the only one 
m: Kevin Savetz chronicled the 
rd diversion into business soft- 
erstone database, a debacle that 
flop and eventually lead to the 
Id to rival Activision. The lesson? 
re good at! 


One day, a fellow walks into Roger’s office named Dave Klimas, 
who was interested in developing a hardware project. Roger 
looked into his “book of ideas”, and remembered he had wanted to 
build a digitiser card for the Apple MGS - but it needed to cost less 
then US$5 to produce to be commercially viable. Dave was suc¬ 
cessful, and then Roger began searching for applications for the 
card. One idea was a circus game where children could command 
the animals, but that was very niche. Eventually Roger hit on the 
idea of creating a MGS clone of HyperCard, a Macintosh multimedia 
scripting application. By bundling a library of clip-art and the sam¬ 
pler, children could quickly develop multimedia presentations. 

He called it HyperStudio (mimicry is the best form of flattery!) and 
showed it around trade shows, where it began to garner consider¬ 
able interest. Schools uninterested in upgrading to the Macintosh 
looked to HyperStudio to give them similar functionality, and the 
application was quite successful. 

Unfortunately, success once again went to Roger’s head. He spon¬ 
sored racing cars (because racing fans are a prime target audience 
for multimedia software) among other questionable business 
decisions. Soon he became paranoid and was convinced a larger 
company would soon rip him off, and create a competing version 
of HyperStudio. He decided to pre-empt that by selling the compa¬ 
ny - and quick! 

Roger did big show for Microsoft but they passed (despite at the 
time buying “anything”). But a conglomerate eventually bought it, 
allowing Roger to escape what he thought was “certain doom”. But 
the truth was the niche was too small for any of the “big players” 
to care about and a competitor never eventuated. 

With his millions(?) of dollars, he recreated his chemistry lab from 
his junior high-school teaching days. He also bought a rare book 
auction house and took up jazz singing. 




















Then he Learned to fly a plane, got a pilot’s 
License, and had that license signed by Buzz 
Aldrin and Scott Carpenter. What else was 
there Left to do in life? 

But luckily, in 2007 another company bought 
the rights to HyperStudio, and approached 
Roger to help create a new version designed 
for modern computers. The new company. 
Software MacKiev, wanted to make changes 
but Roger pushed back and he maintained cre¬ 
ative control, keeping the spirit of the original 
program but with modern OS conventions and 
interoperability. 

Once again, Roger’s mind returned to hard¬ 
ware, and he wondered if he could control an 
Arduino (an interface between a computer and 
other physical electronic and electromechan¬ 
ical devices) with the revived HyperStudio. 
That way kids could create interactive physical 
presentations, such as a paper-mache volcano 
or a science-fair diorama. He created a series 
of instructions on howto do it using simple 
electronic components and a generic Ardu¬ 
ino, but they were too complicated for K-12 
teachers and so he built a “piggyback” board 
that makes the process much easier by provid¬ 
ing for easy configuration at the expense of 
limited-use cases. 

Originally, the boards used light sensors to 
decide when users were “touching” them, but 
student projects were often presented in dark 
rooms and this became an obvious problem. 
Roger has since switched to touch sensors. 
Kids can simply select the desired input inside 
HyperStudio and Link it to a card in the “stack”. 
Once activated the software goes to that card. 
Roger’s Line of hardware Arduino boards has 
since expanded to a variety of boards that pro¬ 
vide various functionality. He’s also working 
on a Chrome plugin that will allow users to 
use his boards to direct the browser to various 
URLs.^O 
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There were over 30 
sessions at Kansasfest 
spread out over four 
days! These included 
demonstrations by 
attendees such as An¬ 
drew Hogan (right) who 
showed off his memory 
testing utility. 
m - 


^Juiced GS publisher Ken 
'' Gagne (left) talked about 
^ his experience blogging 
h about the Apple II, and 
■ showed that there was 
■I still a healthy interest. 


Kevin Savetz (right) 
chroncled the downfall 
of lnfocom,a tale of 
warning for companies 
considering moving out 
side of their niches. 
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These are just a few of 
the many talks that were 
held, and we give our 
hearty thanks to all of 
the presenters. 
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KEN GAGNE 


Jay Graham (left) talked 
about the Z80-based 
CP/M card for the Apple 
II,and how it provides 
an entire new library of 
software to explore. 


ammi 


Daniel Krusyna (right) 
updated us on his efforts 
to create an FPGA-based 
Apple MGS. 


Our next issue on computing creatively will feature more information 
about HyperStudio and (hopefully) an interview with Roger Wagner! 



KansasFest 2019 will run from July 15-21st, once again at Rockhurst Uni¬ 
versity in Kansas City, Missouri. Mark your calendar... 


foiAf most ddn^&WlA6 ooords: 
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- V-O^er yOa^ner 
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time. Many laptops can now double as tablets. These 
devices are sold by manufacturers on the promise of 
making our lives easier.The real question is, are they 
really? 


The average TV will usually have several devices con¬ 
nected to it at any one time. You can buy a refrigerator 
that can connect to the internet and order more food or 
let you know when something is about to expire. Even 
washing machines now come with WIFI as an optional 
extra, just incase you need to schedule your laundry 
and keep an eye on it as it is happening. It seems that 
for each new way of making our lives easier, they be¬ 
come slightly more complicated. 

With this influx of new technology there are pockets 
of people who yearn for the good old days. They enjoy 
the simplicity of technology from the last century, 
and damned be anyone who claims that their lives 
were harder back then. The irony is that many of these 
people find each other on social media or forums, using 
their internet enabled tablets and computers. 


George Foumakis wanted to take these online gath¬ 
erings into RL (or, as the cool kids call it. Real Life). 
George is one of those rare individuals who does not 
have a Facebook account, nor does he have the time to 
invest in keeping up with a rapidly changing ‘friends 
list’. He wanted to recreate the computer user groups 
of the 80s and 90s, many of whom had died off due to 
a lack of interest or time. If you browse through an old 
issue of Australian Computer User or The Amstrad User 
you will find lists of user groups around the country. 
Magazine from other countries would also often con¬ 
tain similar lists, where fellow enthusiasts could gather 


Today almost everyone will use a computer, or some 
form of computer controlled hardware to do their job. 
When they get home they might play games on their 
PC or Mac, or use social media to speak to friends. As 
the next piece of sexy new hardware becomes available 
they will upgrade it with the promise of an easier life. 
The latest MacBook Pro has a thumbprint reader and a 
small screen on the keyboard that gives different oper¬ 
ations depending on the software you are using at the 


s: 
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and share their love of computing. This is what George 
wanted to bring back: 





“I wanted to meet up with other retro Amiga users... So 
I basically put a word out on amiga.org, I even put the 
word out on other forums. I think Lemon64 (and) a few 
IRC channels and said,‘look. I’ve booked this area here. 
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let’s meet up. Bring your systems in, let’s have a chat, see 
what happens... I was hearing people saying ‘I’m looking 
for things to do in Adelaide, but we’re not sure what to 
do’, and I got to the stage where I thought,‘well look! I’m 
going to create something I want to do, that’s going to 
excite me and maybe there are other people who want to 
do the same thing, so let’s all get together”. 

Thus, the Adelaide Retro Computer Group (ARC) was born. 


The first gathering comprised of passionate Amiga 
users who were keen to share knowledge of the system 
variants, the modern Amiga operating systems and, 
of course, the many games that were released for the 
platform. During the third gathering George was put in 
contact with a staff member from the Flinders Univer¬ 
sity Computer Science Division.Through these contacts 
George found his high school IT teacher, who was help¬ 
ing to run a retro gaming website. His teacher used the 
website to help bring attention to the fledgling group, 
which helped to get the word out. According to George: 

“That’s how it officially started, then from there we got 
a base that was active and looking at our site. We got 
our own social media page, our own blog space, had a 
lot of support from a number of people”. 

From the gatherings came a core group of regular 
attendees, some of whom started to take a role in 
organising the meetings. Contacts from interstate and 
overseas would help to promote the group and retro 
enthusiasts who visited Adelaide would often time 
their trips to coincide with the next meeting. At this 
time the group was purely interested in Amiga comput¬ 
ers, though George notes that this was about to change: 

“Then we got the idea that... Amigas aren’t the only 
thing that people are interested in. How about we start 
incorporating some other retro items in there? We had 
the idea of doing maybe an Atari night or just old retro 
systems and people just bought in all sorts of different 
things. From there we said ‘right, we’ve got to catego¬ 
rise this and have themes and other genres that people 
can attach themselves to and bring systems along and 
be focused on those particular things”. 

The core group deduced that the monthly gather- 
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ings may begin to wane without some variety, hence the idea of 
themed nights. Rather than bring the same computer or system 
every month, the themes were designed to promote the many 
different aspects of retro computing. Many of the ideas revolve 
around music and graphics, with new hardware being showcased 
at the events, and users bringing in systems that match the theme 
rather than the same items every month. 

As the group expanded, notable guest speakers from the IT 
industry, both old and new, came along to discuss projects they 
had worked on. A representative from A-EON Technologies and 
Jonathon Potter, the author of Directory Opus are among two of 
the more notable speakers. George also encourages attendees 
to come forward and discuss the piece of hardware they bought 
along: 

“We’re always looking for new people to give talks and we’re 
always scouting around, asking for suggestions, putting the word 
out to people who have got some history behind the systems or 
who are currently developing something modern that’s relevant to 
the systems”. 

Like any regular social gathering, people come and go. Eventu¬ 
ally it came time for two of the three original core members to 
go their separate ways. George explains that he and those who 
continued to run the group with him made a decision about the 
future of the gatherings: 

“We started off just as a normal, catch up, get together group and 
because we’ve become a little more formal, having to hire out 
halls and serve coffee and tea and so on it was only in our best 
interests and everyone’s best interests to turn it into an incorpo¬ 
rated association”. 

This means that the Adelaide Retro Computing Group is now an 
official body recognised by the South Australian Government. One 
of the members who became a part of the association is Nicolas 
Tiago,a keen retro fan with a large collection of systems and 
games. A friend of his shared the monthly gathering on Facebook 


and Nick asked if he could tag along. As he explains, Nick immedi¬ 
ately found himself in his element: 

“I bought along too much stuff, (though) everyone was amazed at 
how big my collection was... Because I got such a good vibe the 
first time around I kept coming... In December of last year the old 
committee said they were shutting down... I didn’t want this to go 
away because it was getting me out of the house”. 



Nicolas suffers from cerebral palsy, a condition which keeps him 
housebound and unable to work, so the social interaction of the 
group meant a great deal to him. He had just found a group of 
people who shared his passion, who he could connect with on 
what felt like an even playing field. He did not want this to end so 
shortly after it had begun for him. He became the first chairperson 
of the new committee, and though it is often draining for him he 
attends every meeting possible to keep the spirit of the group 



Come to computer camp! Inspired by 
Kansasfest,GORF,the Great Oz-trayan 
Retro-Fest will be happening at Urban 
Camp Melbourne in late April 2019. 

This indoor group camping’ facility can 
house up to 100 people for a 4-night 
retro sleepover.and meals are provided! 
Keynote speaker will be announced and 
registration will open soon at gorf.org. 
au. Stay tuned! 
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alive. Though the group has continued to flourish under the new 
committee, Nick is rather humble about his contribution: 

“I judge my success on what everybody else thinks, so because 
everybody is happy I think I’ve done a pretty good job. If people 
weren’t happy then I’d evaluate what I was doing wrong. What I 
like to do is pull aside random members of the group every month 
and ask how I’m going, and so far so good!” 

The new committee decided to shift the meetings to a new loca¬ 
tion at the Unley Library, and though this had caused a decrease 
in attendance, new retro enthusiasts are always finding their 
way to the group. The themed nights also became bi-monthly, as 
opposed to at random, providing the group with a consistency that 
Nick feels was missing from its earlier incarnation. 



Nick’s house mate Dan Mclnnes is not really a retro gaming fan, 
though he likens the collecting of retro computers to a modern 
form of archaeology. With that said, he has embedded himself into 
the group and he told me that he finds the people interesting: 

“It’s interesting because of the amount of different types of 
people, different types of retro computing, the stories become 
fascinating... It’s people that are passionate enough to actually 
put a lot of money and a lot of time into getting these systems, 
developing them, making things with them and then having a 
history with the machine”. 

A university student in the mid 90s, he can remember the comput¬ 
er lab at his uni, filled to the brim with Apple Macintosh com¬ 
puters. He didn’t actually own a gaming system until he reached 
adulthood, though he was surrounded by games: 

“The PS2 was my first console, I actually won one as a contestant 
on Big Brother (Dan was in the 2003 series) and I worked in a 
games arcade... Intencity”. 

Real life can often get in the way of gaming, so many find the 
group as a dedicated place where they can spend quality time 
with their computers, and others who share their passion. A pas¬ 
sionate Amiga fan, ARC blogger Daniel McPhalrin rarely spends 
much time with his computers at home: 

“So... every 5 - 8 years I will pull them out of the cupboard and 
have a little play with them and usually I end up... I think Til just 
have a play with it and put it back again.’ But usually I get com¬ 
pletely hooked and I’ll start pulling old games out and getting 
back into it again”. 

As Dan mentioned earlier, the stories are what makes the social 
aspect of the group fascinating, and Daniel eagerly tells of how he 
always wanted an Amiga 1000, and has now ended up with three 
of them! He finds the monthly meetings to be educational as well 
as fun: 

“There’s certainly gaps in my knowledge. I’d like to know more 
about soldering, 68000 and assembler programming, all sorts of 
things I missed out back in the day. I’d actually like to learn more 
about now”. 


Alexis Kotlowy has mastered one of the skills Daniel mentioned, 
as he explains when asked about his favourite aspect of retro 
collecting: 

“Mostly the electronics side of it... I’ve always had an interest in 
electronics, it’s always been with me ever since I was a kid”. 

One of the technical gurus in the group, he often finds himself as 
acting as a doctor to 20+ year old systems. A man of few words, 
Alexis enjoys the social aspect of the meetings and discussing ret¬ 
ro hardware with like minded individuals. 

While the computer group is a male dominated event, women are 
more than welcome. Some will even accompany their partners 
to the group and find themselves absorbed in the world of retro 
gaming. Semi-regular Nicole Cutufia explains how she became 
involved in the group: 

“So my boyfriend comes to the group because he collects retro 
video games of a wide variety, mainly from his childhood, and it’s 
a chance for us to hang out together... and then I realised it was 
kinda fun seeing cool things... I’m really bad at playing games but 
it’s nice to hang around and see people”. 

Nicole’s first night saw her playing a JAMMA multi board on a Su- 
perGun, where she was able to beat a game, much to her delight. 
She admits that the infinite credits may have had something to do 
with her victory, though refuses to elaborate. She does make one 
confession, however: 

“I’ve always been really interested in reading, books and literature. 
I don’t enjoy playing video games and it’s never been a pastime 
of mine, but there’s something about the vibe and the people, and 
seeing people passionate about their things”. 


With that said, Nicole insists that she is not just a girlfriend 
who gets dragged along to the group by her boyfriend. She has 



integrated herself into the business side of the organisation, even 
helping Nick to organise the upcoming Christmas quiz night. 
Beyond that the group have some exciting plans for 2019! In the 
words of Dan: 

“It’s an interesting time with the ARC retro group now, just the 
way that it’s evolving, because we’re changing locations, changing 
leadership, so I think it’s a really exciting time for a lot of different 
trajectories, things that are possible... I’m really enjoying being 
around that kind of energy”. 

George adds: “We’re an open group to anyone,you can bring your 
friends along. You don’t have to be interested in this stuff. I think 
it’s more of a social get together more than anything. Something 
to do on a Friday evening”. 

The Adelaide Retro Computing Group can be found on Facebook 
and at adeLaideretrocomputing.bLogspot.com. Events are usually 
held on the second Friday of each month at the Unley Library and 
admission is $4. 
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Commodore Vegas Expo 
July 30 & 31, 2016 



Apple II enthusiasts aren’ 
uter collectors who know 

Robert Bernardo is the organiser of ConnnnVEx,an annual event 
dedicated to Commodore computers held in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

He agreed to answer a few questions about his experiences. 

How did CommVEx get started? 

I had been attending Commodore and Amiga shows, first in the 
mid-1980’s and then from 1997. Thus, I was familiar with what they 
offered in the way of exhibits and speaker presentations. 

I was first contacted separately by hardware engineer Jeri Ellsworth 
and GEOS aficionado Bruce Thomas; they both relayed messages 
from the Louisville Commodore Kentucky (LUCKY) Expo organiz¬ 
ers that there should be a Commodore show on the West Coast of 
the United States. Jeri was located in Oregon and Bruce in Alberta, 
Canada, so it was up to me to start searching for a suitable city in 
which to hold a show. 

The requirements of a city: reasonably easy transportation to the 
show site, nearby eating establishments and tourist activities, rela¬ 
tively inexpensive hotel accommodations, and a strong, local 
Commodore/Amiga club for support. The requirements of the ven¬ 
ue: a venue that was free or inexpensive, a large enough room to 
hold 50 or more attendees, good and controllable lighting, comfort¬ 
able ventilation, plenty of chairs and tables, and plenty of electrical 
outlets. 

This was 2005, and I weighed the advantages and disadvantages 
of potential show cities. Fresno - the home of the Fresno Com¬ 
modore User Group? Not a transportation hub. Club too small for 
much support. San Francisco area? No local club for support. Los 
Angeles? Terrible traffic. No local Commodore club. Las Vegas? 

A transportation hub, plenty of restaurants and touristy activities, 
inexpensive hotels, and a strong Commodore club and remnants of 
an Amiga club. 

I traveled to Las Vegas and spent a few days there, visiting the 
Clark County Commodore Computer Club (the 5C’s) of Las Vegas. 
Then-club president Al Jackson and his members were very recep¬ 
tive to the idea of a show and even offered help in the search for 
venues. I eventually settled for the spacious, free, public meeting 
room of the Nevada Power Company, and Bruce Thomas, as co-pro¬ 
ducer of CommVEx, booked a hotel near the Las Vegas Boulevard as 
the official accommodations. 

In 2006, when I couldn’t book the NPC room again because of their 
new rule of only having one-day events, I spent a few days in Las 
Vegas exploring hotels to find out what they had to offer in the 
form of conference rooms and accommodations. I was the sole 
producer of CommVEx now, and I had to decide on which hotel was 
the best. It turned out to be the Plaza Hotel & Casino in downtown 
Las Vegas, a hotel with which I was familiar because the Classic 
Gaming Expo was held there. Since that year, CommVEx has always 
been held at that hotel, except for the two years when the hotel 
was being rebuilt. 

Why do you keep doing it? 

It has become a tradition. It is still great to get together, to social¬ 
ize, to learn, to discuss, to experience Commodore/Amiga. However, 
as the years have progressed, I see the need to get the general 
public involved and not just keep our computers to ourselves. 

I see the need to expand past CommVEx and get the word out that 
Commodore and Amiga are still around. Perhaps showing off Com¬ 
modore and Amiga computers at the Bay Area Maker Faire gave 
me that idea. Hundreds and hundreds of fairegoers and their little 
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t 'the only vintage comp- 
how to have a good time! 

children would pass by the Classic Computers exhibit and play with 
the Commodores and Amigas, remarking that they used to have one 
or more, that they used to program on them, that they used to devel¬ 
op on them, that they began their career on them. I would tell them 
that they could still pull the computers out of their closets, that they 
could still program on them, that they could still develop on them, 
that they could teach their children that these computers could be a 
stepping stone to a career. 

To get the word out that Commodore and Amiga are still around... 
that is why I organized the Pacific Commodore Expo NW in Seattle, 
Washington in 2017. PaCommEx is held at the Living Computers: 
Museum + Labs, and the museum and thus our show is open to the 
general public. In fact, attendance to this year’s PaCommEx rivaled 
CommVEx in its best year. And as in Maker Faire, the general public 
had no idea that Commodore and Amiga were still viable computers. 

What’s in it for you? 

There is the satisfaction of seeing old Commodore/Amiga friends 
and discovering new friends. There is the satisfaction of teaching 
and learning old and new Commodore and Amiga hardware and 
software. 

CommVEx has always been run as a non-profit event. Whatever 
money is made over and above the cost of the conference room is 
rolled over into the show for next year. Our Fresno Commodore User 
Group treasurer, Dick Estel, makes sure that the money is accounted 
properly. I don’t even include the cost of my accommodations, my 
gasoline for the car, my food, or providing snacks and beverages for 
the attendees. 

What challenges have you encountered? 

I’ve had to battle against the cost of the conference room, which has 
been rising lately. It has been a delicate balance; too low of an 
attendance fee would not cover the cost of the room; too high of a 
fee would drive attendees away. If there were not enough attendees, 
then there wouldn’t be enough bidding on the CommVEx raffle 
prizes of hardware and software, which another way we use to cover 
the room cost. 

For several CommVEx years, we’ve had enough money to roll over 
into the next show. However, with the rising price of the conference 
room, keeping CommVEx in the black has been a challenge. 

What’s it been like trying to cater to a diverse group? 

I’ve tried to steer CommVEx between the traditionalists and the 
modernists, between those who want the classic programs and 
hardware and those who want the latest and greatest, between 
those who want lots of free time on the computers and those who 
want presentation after presentation, between those who just want 
Commodore and those who just want Amiga. I think I’ve done that 
successfully, in comparison to other shows that just devote their 
time to the traditionalists or to the modernists, to Commodore or to 
Amiga. I want CommVEx to be inclusive, not exclusive. CO 
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In the Late 1960s IBM started developing 
an inexpensive data storage media for 
software that could be sent to customers. 

What they came up with was the ‘floppy 
disk’, a mylar disk 70 micrometres (0.07mm) 
thick coated with a thin layer of iron 
oxide upon which data can be 
recorded using magnet- 

The disk is enclosed in a PVC‘dust jacket’ Lined with an an¬ 
ti-static fabric that keeps the disk surface free of debris. They 
were at first 8 inches (20.3cm) across, later 5.25 in (13.3cm) ^ 


woz Files 


Able to contain 


Ability to encapsulate anyform of copy protection 


Currently supported in OpenEmulator, Virtual ][, MAME and 
MicroMS. More on the way. 


X To make matters 

^ worse, software compan- 

ies didn’t want you backing up 
those floppies because you might 
decide to spread a little of your Christ¬ 
mas cheer around and give them to your 
friends. So they used various tricks to make 
sure your copies were unusable if you tried. 

Some of them offered to send you a replace¬ 
ment disk if you sent your old one in, but 
that was only practical if they were still in 
business, and many igSos-era companies 
didn’t survive to the 1990s. So if your disk 
became damaged you were out of luck. But 
even if you took great care of it, over time 
‘bit rot’ could set in, the coating on the disk 
could flake off, or it could even get mouldy if 
stored in a humid environment. 

Also, since many of these companies folded, 
the only copies of their software that exist are 
on commercial copy-protected disks. (Next) 

John Morris at Kansasfest 2018 discussing his .WOZ disk 
image format that allows for booting copy-protected disks 
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At the Last Wozfest here was a hookup with Applesauce inventor John 
Morris along with another similar meetup in Brisbane called OFest. 
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So, how can we prevent that travesty from happening? 
Well, one way is to alter the software on the disk so that 
it doesn’t care if it’s original (this is called ‘cracking’.) 

But some stuff can’t easily he cracked, and this usually 
changes the overall experience to varying degrees. It’s 
also not really ‘archiving’ if you have to change the orig¬ 
inal to archive it! The other way is to ‘image’ it, hut most 
imaging methods either only store data copied (Next) 

WOzFest fre- 


progress. 


quentLy features 
Skype calls with 
retro-comput¬ 
ing community 
figures from 
elsewhere in 
Australia and 
overseas, in¬ 
cluding hookups 
with ‘modern’ 
software and 
hardware 
developers, and 
with Kansasfest 
attendees when 
that event is in 


WOzFest! Named for both the inven¬ 
tor of the Apple 11 and the suburb of 
Sydney in which it is held,this perio¬ 
dic gathering of retro-computing enthusiasts 
was first held in 2015 after OzKFest,yet ano¬ 
ther gathering of Apple II afficionados. Organ¬ 
iser Sean McNamara holds it in his‘man cave’, 
a concrete storage room in a block of flats per¬ 
ched on the side of a hill in Wollstonecraft on 
Sydney’s north shore. 

Sean says he continued to hold them initially in an 
effort to force him to keep the ‘man cave’tidy, but now 
says he appreciates them as a chance to catch up 
with the community, both locally and abroad, and uses 
them to distribute hardware and software to attend¬ 
ees in need of them. 

WOzFest is not always computers, 
sometimes there are game con¬ 
soles too. And pizza and cider 
(for adults of course...) 
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(Con’t from previous page) As time goes on, these 
disks are fewer and fewer in number as they go ‘bad’ 
or get destroyed. And so it’s possible that hundreds or 
even thousands of hours of work already have and still 
could be lost forever! 


Don’t feed your floppy disk to a crocodile! Or do any of these other things... 

“It’s really taken on a life of its own,” Sean says,“and I 
consider it a great success, community members come 
from far and wide to work on projects or share recent 
acquisitions, to help each other, to participate in the 
video chats, and even to acquire and de-acquire items.” 

“The fact we have so many repeat attendees, including 
inter- state ones, says to me WOzFest is worth 
cont- inuing to host, and it’s my intention to 
host three a year for the foreseeable future.” 

That’s great news! At the most recent WOzFest, fre¬ 
quent attendee Michael Mulhern brought his Apple¬ 
sauce (see previous page), a hardware device that 
allows one to connect a vintage Apple II floppy drive 
to a modern computer over a USB port, and create 
software images of diskettes - even copy protected 
ones! This is good news for Australian software pres¬ 
ervation, as there are many titles that haven’t been 
previously preserved, and other attendees brought 
piles of disks to be imaged. 

But there was other fun to be had, with the 
display of an Flitachi MB6890, known as the 
‘Peach’, and an Australian-specific software 
demonstration disk featuring a graphical 
Australian flag and a ‘chiptune’ rendition of 
the national anthem. 

Flopefully Applesauce will be able to pre¬ 
serve that disk some day! 







One of the disks archived at 
WozFest was a ‘Chromadisk’ im¬ 
printed with Australian-themed 
artwork. It contained software 
published by Imagineering Aus-1 
tralia,a distribution company 
founded in the early 1980s. 


IMAGINEERINQ 

Broadway 2007 
Telephone: 212 i4fi 


from the disk in a conventional way 
(which means the software will still detect 
it’s not running from an original disk and 
fail) or are extremely verbose, creating 
large file sizes and making it difficult for 
emulators to make sense of the informa¬ 
tion saved. 


* 


The Applesauce system finds a happy 
middle ground, recognising the common 
copy-protection tricks that vintage disk- 
based software used and providing the 
information emulators need to recreate 
them without all of the superfluous addi¬ 
tional data. 

In combination with the emulation of 
a few additional disk-drive features not 
typically implemented by most emula¬ 
tors, the resultant .WOZ file container 
is smaller and quicker to interpret than 
other attempts at a solution while making 
the storage, transmission, emulation and 
possibly even reproduction of the vast 
majority of copy-protected disks possible. 


This is even more critical in Australia given that the market for 
software was much smaller and Australian-specific titles sold in 
fewer numbers, meaning an increasingly lower availability of 
specimens to preserve as time progresses. 

Since the Applesauce hardware is cheaper than competitors, it 
becomes viable for smaller hobbyists to acquire the system and 
archive their collections, ensuring that this software is not lost 
forever. 

While Applesauce currently only archives Apple II diskettes, re¬ 
search is underway on adapting the system to other platforms, 
such as the Commodore 64, so that similar benefits can be 
extended to those systems and similar preservation efforts can 
be more successful. 

For more information on Applesauce please visit 
applesaucefdc.com 
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ASCII (and ANSI) text files were a popular information exchange me¬ 
dium on 1980s and 90s bulletin-board systems. They were interchang- 
able with most computing platforms of the day and small in size for 
fast(ish) transmission in an age of slow ttransfer speeds, but they were, 
as the name suggests, just text, with very limited formatting. Text files 
covered a variety of topics, from computing to humour to amateur 
radio, and also included ASCII art ‘drawings’ made of text characters, 
source code and even lists of phone numbers to the BBSes themselves! 

Some of the content you could find in text files wasn’t available 
through other sources at that time (due to censorship or perhaps plain 
common sense) such as information on hacking, explosives, the oc¬ 
cult and even amateur XXX fiction - as you might imagine, teenagers 
loved this stuff, and traded it far and wide. 

However, with the advent of the world-wide-web and hypertext, text 
files became passe, and the more open nature of the Internet made 
the content of many of these files unsuitable for broader distribution 
(at least in the late 1990s). Aware they might disappear, archivist Jason 
Scott began collecting them, and in 1998 started a website to warehouse 
them at textfiles.com. 

Over time that collection grew, and by 2005 it had close to 60,000 files 
providing a unique glimpse into BBS culture. To that end, it now also 
includes collections of ANSI artwork, archives of mailing list messag¬ 
es and CD images of shareware software, and attracts around 400,000 
visits per month. Check it out for a glimpse into what treasures (and 
trash) you might have found on a 1980s bulletin-board system. 


2018 marked the 20th anniversary 
oftextfiLes.com and on the 28th of 
October a party was held in New 
York City to celebrate. 

There were readings of various 
text files and given Jason Scott’s 
sense of humour we imagine some 
of them were quite hilarious and 
shocking. We hope it was fun! 
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Art group Mistigris is famous for its Christmas art packs. We had a chat with its 
founder, Rowan Lipkovits aka Cthulu, about how the group started, and why it’s 
still going over 20 years later... 

Thanks for agreeing to answer our questions! The next issue looks at modern 
social aspects of retrotechnology, and so I’d like to get a bit into what MiST was in 
the past, and its revival. 





First, How did Mistigris get started? 





In 1994, our area code was already well-served by the underground computer art- 
group iMPERiAL, a merger between the local 604-based NWA (New Wave Artists) 
(itself the result of a 1993 merger between PAiN and POiSON) and Quebec’s GRIP/ 
AD (Graphics Revolution in Progress / Art Division), tying up most of the major 
talent in two area codes into one B-list supergroup. Then for reasons which were 
never fully elaborated upon (but preumably had to do with the approach of sum¬ 
mer’s end, which would always see the senior cohort of scene elites shred their un¬ 
derground identities, as though through the Carousel in Logan’s Run, on their way 
to college in September) it was announced two weeks following its August artpack 
release to be defunct and dissolved, leaving a pool of junior local computer artists 
looking for somewhere local to strut their stuff. No such outlet existed, so one had 
to be made. (Two were made. This isn’t just the origin myth of Mistigris, but also 
PATRIOT, which morphed into RAiD and, down the line. Integrity.) 

What made you want to run an art group? 



Art groups were nasty autocratic concerns in an environment primarily concerned 
with “elite” one-upmanship, and naturally as a “lamer” (sorry, junior computer 
artist) I wanted nothing to do with its toxic culture. That said, I was interested in 
reaping the benefits of moving through the computer underground, and finding 
the milieu compelling I wanted to do what I could to help contribute to a local 
outlet where I could continue making and sharing computer art. I had no inten¬ 
tion of running it, I knew that from the start - who wants that responsibility? - but 
I hoped to establish an anarchic, democratic framework that would allow us to 
flourish without some power-tripping 17-year-old lording over us. The reality of 
this idealistic framework was that in most administrative matters, the person who 
cared the most got their way, and the person who cared most consistently was me. 
Though a few people took sporadic turns packaging artpacks and cracking the 
whip in their respective departments, in the end everyone else figured I was good 
enough at doing the boring housekeeping that they’d allow me to keep doing it 
(indeed, I such aptitude for it I was brought on board to help AGiD, the kings of 
the artscene, get some of their boring housekeeping done also!), and here I am, 
still doing the boring housekeeping 24 years later! The second time around, how¬ 
ever, I had more concrete reasons for wanting to run an art group: because I found 
I desperately missed having art in my life. 



What was ‘the art scene’ of the day like? 

All artscene alumni have an “artscene” golden age enshrined in their hearts, and 
for most of them, as per the usual, it’s whatever the state of affairs was like when 
they were 15. In order to explain my personal golden age artscene, I first must 
explain the warez scene, touching on the phreaking scene 8) 
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Succeeding the trailblazers in the Apple 2 and then C64 
software cracking and piracy scenes, as the MS-DOS IBM PC 
platform achieved by the late ‘80s indisputable dominance 
in home computing - if not necessarily through its capabil¬ 
ities, through its ubiquity - in a tale as old as time certain 
youth with technology skills, a hackerly curiosity and no 
particular fear of cybercrime legislation figured that they 
would prefer to acquire their video games without paying 
for them. Crews emerged populated by specialists - crack¬ 
ers to circumvent copy protection, phreaks to arrange for 
free telecommunications services (notably long distance 
calling and conference calls), couriers to actually put in the 
hours to make the file transfers happen (largely in North 
America, where phone access was unmetered - in Europe, 
substantial amounts of piracy were conducted by post or 
even through physical drops of floppy disks in mobile 
locations such as train bathrooms), fraudsters who might 
exploit stolen or generated credit card numbers to directly 
pay for computer equipment, and the occasional computer 
artist to help embellish the “we pirated this much-awaited 
game first” 0-3 day infofile (or .NFO) boastings of specific 
crews, gloating in a multimedia fashion of their dominance 
over lesser crews. 

These multimedia embellishments would include edgy 
computer music, high resolution graphics and visual effects 
routin es u^d in loaders, intros, trainers and cracktros that 
would precede the execution of a pirated game. But that 
was jusrthe experience of the end user - an ecosystem of 
good-looking underground BBSes would emerge to win the 
hearts of pirates as their number one source of the freshest 
warez, and small-beans pirates would pay SysOps of these 
BBSes in exchange for access to their systems, buying in 
to the trading ecosystem where warez downloaded from 
one BBS would be valid currency for “file points” or the 
maintenance of an “upload to download ratio” on other, 
lamer BBSes downstream. But suppose you’re a kid with no 
summer job and no spare cash, but lots of spare time and 
a burning need to play free video games? Then you find a 
back door into the ecosystem: the underground BBSes and 
warez groups could always use a fresh paint job, something 
to demonstrate directly, visually, to the discriminating pay¬ 
ing audiences how bleeding-edge they were and why they 
were most deserving of your piracy dollars. Then you learn 

how to draw ANSI art, the 
Lego-like textmode visual art 
medium of IBM PC BBSes, 
make advertisements for 
the big boards and crews in 
your area and if you’re lucky, 
they might toss you a bone 
in gratitude - something as 
small as the NUP (new user 
password) to an access-re¬ 
stricted underground board, 
or something as large as 
“leech access” (unmetered 
download capacity) on a 
warez board. (You’d still 
have to save up your minutes 
in the time bank in order 
to maintain the connection 
long enough to fully down¬ 
load a multi-disk release, 
however 8) 

By 1990, the state of the 
art for ANSI had reached 
its pinnacle in the “Public 
Domain” sphere, as practiced 


by law-abiding computer enthusiasts on public bulletin 
boards and distributed through their echomail networks - 
on digital canvases limited to 80x25 characters, enhanced 
by clever use of blinking attributes or ANSI animation. 
But the underground ANSI artists were just beginning 
to devise of the medium of the “art pack”, consisting of 
a compilation of their recent creations, distributed far 
and wide to spread their notoriety and advertise not only 
their skillz and their elite BBSes, but also the verj^ concept 
of underground digital culture, which showed its youth 
bias in a much greater interest in the subjects of comic 
books (especially once the rebel creators of Image Comics 
split from Marvel) and heavy metal music than the PD 
ANSI art which came before, which would be more likely 
to draw subjects along the lines of Garfield and Charlie 
Brown. The contributors to the collection became a crew 
of sorts (the first, AAA - Aces of ANSI Art, which evolved 
into ACiD), and their art pack stood as a gauntlet cast 
to other underground artists to meet or surpass. Other 
artists emerged from the woodwork and rose to meet the 
challenge! 

Where did you find your first members? 

The intention was for Mistigris to pick up where iMPERi- 
AL left off, including providing an outlet to its now-unaf- 
filiated former members. With the notable exception of 
the bottomless creative powerhouse Eerie, by and large 
that sadly failed to happen - it’s not that we lost them 
to other groups, but mostly they simply moved on from 
the artscene. As it was, we circulated an open invitation 
throughout the underground-ish layer (h/p/v/c/a - hack¬ 
ing, phreaking, viruses, cracking, anarchy) of our area 
code’s BBS community (an invitation that really resonated 
with the writers in the TABNet “free speech” echomail 
community, which wound up yielding us a dispropor¬ 
tionate burgeoning poetry wing just at the very moment 
when the rest of the scene was phasing it out). Eerie ac¬ 
tually did some organizing through his popular BBS, our 
renowned Quebec outpost Sarcastic Toaster, and yielded 
a core of several accomplished ANSI artists to buoy our 
numbers who most likely would have likely enjoyed a 
great deal more focused artscene success without being 
saddled with the drag factor of our somewhat direction¬ 
less 604 mothership 8) 

How did you communicate? 

Traditionally artgroups (at least, those with no phreaks 
on staff) had a home base within a single area code and a 
WHQ (world headquarters) BBS where most of the locals 
would organize... one at a time, for such was the nature of 
dial-up. There’d be a few private message bases for group 
members to discuss policy, applications and works in 
progress (also useful for capturing entertaining conversa¬ 
tions for re-use in infofiles and e-mag releases, which I’d 
be tweaking and topping up incessantly through the back¬ 
log, text file viewer and editor built in to the Telemate 
terminal program), file bases for incoming submissions 
and outgoing releases, there’d be a i-to-i private message 
functionality to facilitate collaborations (so many poems 
we hashed out by simply adding a line and bouncing it 
back every time we logged in)... like any BBS, you had the 
option of paging the SysOp for chat if they happened to 
be around, which would be more useful if the op hap¬ 
pened to be senior staff in the group... possibly there’d be 
some frivolity such as customized online door games (I 
cooked up a nicely tweaked Legend of the Red Dragon!) 
to help promote fun and bonding among members. Our 
first WHQ was The Screaming Tomato (TST), our second 
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The Jade Monkey (TJM) and our third and final dialup 
hub was Dreams of Dark, Enchanted Lizards (DoDEL). 
They all would be running under suitably elite system 
software, typically Cott Lang’s Renegade, customized and 
souped up to maximise opportunities to impress with 
flashy ANSI menus and ANSImated interface effects, 
especially at the shuttle login... some of them would be 
running under Desqview, allowing their ops to multitask 
and actually get some personal use out of the machine 
running in their room, but others were basically dedicat¬ 
ed systems. 

With everyone lining up to access its phone line, one 
BBS simply wasn’t enough to coordinate a group with a 
sufficiently large membership, so fortunately the BBSes 
were also able to syndicate new message activity through 
EidoNet-style echomail distributed message bases (our 
house echomail network was named KiTSCHNet), which 
would typically see junior BBSes (and more commonly, 
“points”: private single-local-user BBSes - what could 
be more exclusive and elite than that? - for those who 
preferred for the messages to come in to them^tomat- 
ically rather than lining up with the plebians) call in to 
the hub BBS during restricted hours (typically 1-2 am) 
and synchronize their contents on a daily basis. On day 
1, you’d make a proposal, on day 2, it would get propagat¬ 
ed and people on other BBSes would see it and weigh in, 
and on day 3 their responses would make their way back 
to your home board... which, after you stopped hearing 
busy signals, you might get a chance to read. A far cry 
from the instantaneous nature of communications today! 
(Of course, if you were in a big hurry to see how your lat¬ 
est proposal played in Peoria, you always had the option 
of calling the junior BBSes up directly and reading the 
recent replies directly 8) An interesting side effect of our 
area code 604 covering a lot of territory geographically 
is that there were parts of the 604 that were long-distance 
to each other, so someone in Surrey to the south might 
have to pay a premium to dial up someone in North 
Vancouver. But with our WHQs being located centrally, 
members who would otherwise have to pay long-distance 
charges to chat with each other directly were able to use 
our bulletin boards and echomail networks to reach each 
other at no additional cost. 

The Christmas packs were notable releases, what are 
your memories around them? 

I’ve never had any shortage of ideas about themes on 
which we could all collaborate for thematic coherency 
(even after the collapse of Mist Classic, well into 1999 
I was banging the drum on the Acheron forums for 
artscene folks to make art about “hunger” - yeah, I don’t 
know what that was about either), but historically being 
more of the “velvet glove” than “iron fist” administrative 
style I’ve been more at the mercy of artist-led initiatives 
to undertake projects like that when they themselves feel 
passionately about them. It didn’t help that Mist Classic, 
due to several factors - most notably a tradition of news¬ 
letters programmed up as Kithe electronic magazine 
executables through back-breaking labour - suffered 
chronically from skipped and delayed artpacks... and 
where’s the fun in drawing Christmas art if no one gets 
to see it until Eebruary? That said, when a December 
artpack was on the table at all, pretty consistently artists 
would organize among themselves to create a few small 
pieces of Christmas computer art and then glom them 
together into what we called “collies”, substantial digests 
of related material presented all in one self-contained 
file. On one occasion, in MIST1297, there was so much 
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of it - thanks to Etana completely re-skinning the ANSI art 
menus for DODEL with Christmas versions of the regular 
art - that Sylphid coded up an interface for it all, effectively 
displaying the artpack contents as assets in a multimedia 
e-mag, allowing the audience to listen to the music while 
reading the poems or enjoying the art, etc. (Also allowing 
us to control the timing of the comedic moment when Silent 
Knight’s grim artwork displayed, switching the soundtrack 
over to a cheesy rendition of the homophonic Christmas 
carol Silent Night. A bar har.) 

Since resuming monthly releases two years following our re¬ 
vival, we have found themed artpacks to be an excellent way 
of categorizing and scheduling for release stockpiled art¬ 
work in massive quantities touching on wide and disparate 
themes, so these days our artpacks will definitely take on the 
flavour of Christmas, Hallowe’en and April Eool’s (histori¬ 
cally actually the prime holiday around which we organized, 
challenging artists to deadpan create terrible outsider work 
in mediums in which they were naively unskilled and defy 
audiences to take us seriously) as well as times of year 
such as Valentine’s and seasonal changes. (No St. Patrick’s 
artpacks yet.) That said, artpacks focused around genres and 
popular culture mediums (eg. TV, movies, music) are always 
bigger and better-received. 

Many art groups of the time only released ANSI drawings. 
What made you decide to have the diversity o*f material you 
did? 

This is a case of “we didn’t cross the border^the border 
crossed usV^Whether the very earliest artpacks did or did 
not host other forms of computer art (they did not^^^would 
have been a little strange if Aces of ANSI Art cast^wider 
net than their name specifically describes 8), at the time of 
our formation it was not uncommon for artpacks to include 
RIPscrip vector graphics, ASCII art, tracker music, “lit” (poet¬ 
ry), and software;^ multimedia loader / intro programs, BBS 
doors, and applications such as application generators, art 
viewers or (ahem) PabloDraw. The variety was totally typical 
when we got unden^y, following squarely in the footsteps 
of the local predecessor groups whose legacy we inherited. 
But the pendulum having swung from ANSI art purity to 
that “computer art” big tent, it was starting to swing back, 
enshrining ANSI art as the one “true” underground comput¬ 
er art medium. (Even within the ANSI art community, they 
would find ways to split hairs between practitioners in the 
same medium, having some groups dedicated to ANSI art 
typography specifically, or to particular STYLES of ANSI art, 
or to ANSI art only drawing original subjects.) 

We had a lot of everything, and we especially excelled as 
purveyors of poetry, music and software, which ... burdened 
us with drag factor by many artscene standards. Contempo¬ 
rary critics would proudly proclaim that they would >DEL 
*.LIT immediately upon opening a Mistigris artpack so as to 
get all the irritating filler out of the way. (All the same, the 
celebrated group GOTHIC proudly featured works by poet 
Israfel right up until their merger into ACiD, so this wasn’t 
just a new development that we invented - rather, an old 
tradition that we alone carried along with 8) Many fans of 
filesize-light ANSI art cringed (not entirely unreasonably, at 
dialup modem speeds) at being expected to download un¬ 
wanted and relatively filesize-heavy .S3MS as part of the price 
of admission, resulting in our eventually satisfying audience 
demand by splitting multi-meg artpacks into different disks 
- disk 1: textmode art (ANSI, ASCII, lit, RIPscrip), disk 2: 
hirez (or “vga” - bitmap graphics... do keep in mind that the 
same folks who clamoured for its partitioning also raised a 
stink about ACiD diluting itself admitting CatBones, seen 




in retrospect as a pioneeering artscene genius), and disk 3: 
music. We did what we could to find new audiences for our 
artscene-unwanted cream, arranging for eg poets to perform 
at bookstores and be published in zines, diverting our visual 
artists toward the Dream Factory comi? book anthology 
project, but our adolescent work, externally pointed, now 
competing in the real world with every poet, artist musician 
in the great big wide outside world, by and large didn’t suc¬ 
cessfully land. (We did, however, get one Very Memorable 
meet out of a performance with the Edgewise Cafe’s Teen 
Telepoetics workshop, which connected groups of literary 
R^outh in Vancouver with peers in Chicago and Los Angeles, 
■conveying the sounds and sights - still images - of being in 
[the room together over pairs of phone lines. But I digress.) 

Ino™ do please keep in mind that this was only one variety 
of pressure - we actually were being torn in two by aspi¬ 
rations to digitally harness other skills we demonstrated 
in the offline realm: so, you can paint murals and play the 
saxophone, but how can you bottle that up on a floppy 
diskette? Consumer grade scanners were beginning to turn 
up in home offices, providing options for dragging offline 
visual art, kicking and screaming, into artpacks. Sidewalk 
chalk, face painting, experimental photography, even our 
Hallowe’en jack ‘o lanterns... these were now on the table as 
potential artpack contents. But viable ones? We dithered too 
long over the question and the wing of the group who want¬ 
ed the bigger tent for “real world” art, having successfully 
driven away the ANSI artists who weren’t used to having 
quite so many rings in their c ircus, then proceeded to split 
off and went on to^respectable run helming perhaps the 
only artgroup withjSstranger name than ours, Hallucigenia. 

Whatl^f© the circurnstahgeg that led to Mistigris shutting 


It’s less surprising that Mistigris died than thatj^ever 
lived! We’ve named^whole line-up of factors leading to |— 
its decline: the evaporation of the fresh blood traditionally [ 
flowing our way through our local BBS community as the ■ 
BBSes themselves dried up, our championing of unpo pul ar 
computer art forms alienating our artscene colleagues (and 
our artscene-sympathetic membership)... but the unstop¬ 
pable march to the beat of technology’s driving pulse may 
. have been the straw breaking our back. We were founded in 
1994, concerning ourselves with the world of command-line 
interface machines talking to each other on BBSes, and none 
of us - no group in the underground computer artscene 
- were well positioned to adapt into a new, relevant form in 
1998’s world of GUIs navigating websites. We made a heroic, 
but failed, effort to release an artpack as a website in August 
of 1998, and it broke us in what seemed very definitely a 
permanent fashion. 

Did you maintain contact with any members? 

Due to their tradition of hosting “meets” (and keeping 
the conversation going on web forums after dialup BBSes 
wound up) I kept in touch with (and ended up living with 
several) members of TABNet, many of whom were in the 
Mistigris sphere, but where the wider membership was 
concerned, the traditions of the digital underground failed 
us: semi-anonymized through handles as^e were, the only 
reliable way we had of keeping in touch was to stop by the 
same cyberspace locales in hopes of crossing paths again. 

When a BBS went down, its now-ex-SysOp became the only 
person with any way of reaching any of its former callers, 
an extinguished community reduced to a user database 
of real names and phone numbers accessible to only one 
person. (There’s an important lesson SSout cloud storage 
here, folks!) Idling on the IRC proved another way of trying 


to keep the beacon burning, in the unlikely event that 
anyone tried to stop by and say hi. After so many months 
of radio silence, you lose heart a little bit, you know? In 
any case, by and large the membership had drifted apart 
on^purpose, ie they had no interest in my looking them 
up again as they were busy getting down to the work of 
becoming functioning adults in the real world. (I proba¬ 
bly could have usedfebit of that myself! 8) 

What led to Mistigris starting up again? How did you ‘get 
the band back together’? 

Like a dime-store Jason Scott, I held on tightly to all r^ ^ 
artefacts and memories of the BBS period, thinking that 
there was something special to them external to simply 
having been specimens representing my adolescence, 
their subjective value doubled down with the awareness 
that, especially in the case of files originating from local 
sources and circulated on BBSes, my copies of these files 
were possibly the only remaining copies in existence. 
Though my far more comprehensive tape data backup 
system had been regretfully left in the MS-DOS dust, as 
the century ticked over I diligently backed up my ex¬ 
haustive floppy disk stash (neurotically maintained since 
the first time I wound up re-downloading a file at 1200 
baud, after deleting^it before^^ really was done with it) 
and a substantial chunk of the digital baggage I dragged 
around from hard drive to hard ^drive as I upgraded 
through the ages was, like a ghost in the corner of the 
room staring and pointing at me, unfinished Irusiness: 
substantial quantifies of computer art that ha& iJeen 
entrusted to my care to pacl^ge^nd distribute. It really 
b_oth ered me in 1998 that I hadn’t been able to release our 
final in-progress 1998 artpack. It bugged me that no one 
ever got to hear the creme de la creme songs set aside for 
our unrealized CD compilation. It was a mild but per¬ 
sistent irritant that I had logfiles of entertaining conversa¬ 
tions with people^could never resume conversing with, 
that^^ad formatted and set aside to share with people 
who would find^^milarly entertaining, that I now had 
no way of reaching. 

Also there was ^ related bug in my ear, to put back into 
circulation and re-seed into cyberspace ancient releas¬ 
es that had over the course of time' become corrupted, 
inaccessible or had simply disappeared. The monument 
to our works might never be all that impressive compared 
to our scene’s indisputable greats, but the least I could do 
for my crew was to ensure that the record was complete. 
And, you know, having a passionate booster is a way for 
an obscure phenomenon to figure disproportionally large 
in the history books, as I discovered after following RaD- 
MaN’s advice about filling out a Wikipedia entry about 
our onetime activities. 

(The thing that really set my brain on fire with blind 
despair was how even those handful of original artscene 
creators I’d kept ties with no longer had copies of their 
old works, as if to say - perhaps to you it was great, but to 
me it was nothing, and all the hours we collectively spent 
propping up that virtual world - now existing only in 
your own memory - were worthless and without value. I 
beg to differ, and I have the zipfiles to prove it!) 

So yes, I felt I had a duty to share the last dregs I’d been 
silently bearing for sixteen years, and the only reasonable 

audience for the material was, I figured, its source, the _ 

only relevant audience for the venting of old leftovers, 
iffld I managed to dig up some of these people, and some 
ofthose folks were intereste^^ut much to my surprise 
more than the “this is your life” trip down memory lane, 
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they were interested in having another go at it, one last 
haul for old time’s sakes. That hadn’t occurred to me, 

I was just trying to arrange a proper send-off using the 
20th anniversary of the group’s establishment as a timely 
excuse. The 2008 ANSI art gallery exhibition at the 20 
GOTO 10 gallery in San Francisco had been an inspiring 
memory, I thought it might be fun to enshrine our old ar¬ 
tifacts in such a way Making new art in the old forms was 
an outright surprise to me, but one I was happy to adjust 
my plans to accommodate. 

What circumstances led the revival to turn into a regular 
pursuit once more? 

In a word, Horsenburger. But I’ll elaborate on that point 
in a moment. Our 2014 reunion really was in many 
regards a last huzzah, our old guard really only had one 
final nostalgia trip left in them it turns out... but my 
unfinished business remained unfinished, the tangent 
was invigorating but my core mission had not yet been ac¬ 
complished. So I kept on sorting and polishing and creep¬ 
ing and pontificating over my pile of digital artifacts, 
and the march of time kept tromping on and phantom 
artscene limbs began throbbing, attuned to onetime sea¬ 
sonal pursuits - we recovered and remastered your 1994 
Bells of Yule music disk for Christmas, for April Fool’s I 
baked a cake of awful conceptual computer art that you 
helped to ice... meanwhile, I managed to finally vent the 
artpack-as-website, and magically a whole year had gone 
by. Venting the old stuff was profoundly satisfying, but 
I’d be lying if I claimed that sharing the new stuff didn’t 
fulfil an adjacent itch! 

After a couple years of this - releasing a new artpack in 
the fall, a joke artpack in the spring, and properly pre¬ 
serving some historical materials in between, a couple of 
problems arose. Notably, our annual October collection 
was manifesting a confusing split personality, containing 
as it did both the best of what we were able to scrape up 
all year, PLUS a substantial rump of specifically Octo- 
ber-ish, Hallowe’eny art that would roll in at the last 
minute. In 2016 I made the decision to curate by theme, 
make October all-Hallowe’en, all the time, and delay our 
anniversary to November. That gave us a situation we 
hadn’t been confronted with since 1998: two consecutive 
months of artpack release! We used up all the scary stuff 
in October, all the incoming materials in November... and 
then our recent colleague Horsenburger, who had just 
gotten on board in October, kept forging ahead with a dai¬ 
ly teletext advent calendar project of Christmas imagery 
in December. 

It seemed like a waste to leave on the table, acutely timely 
as it was, so instead we just scraped together a few sup¬ 
porting specimens of Christmas art from whatever source 
was handy and ... two consecutive monthly artpacks 
became three. Two was just a fluke, but three in a row... it 
was beginning to describe a trend, a trajectory! Without 
overconfidently making any plans to keep the spree roll¬ 
ing, we resumed making inquiries, scouting new talent 
from sources external to the traditional underground PC 
computer art scene, and shaking down our now-regulars 
for anything else they’d come up with recently, just to 
see how far we could stretch out this lucky streak. Un¬ 
beknownst to us, Horsenburger was undertaking his 
long-dormant teletext practice as a variety of therapy, old, 
familiar gestures helping to meditatively settle an upset 
psyche... all we knew is that it was suddenly raining com¬ 
puter art and we couldn’t release artpacks quickly enough 
to share it all! We started with inadvertent monthly 
releases as of September 2016, and have continued since. 
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What future do you see for Mistigris? 

Due to our Renaissance man bonus baggage, our collections 
never looked a lot like those of other underground comput¬ 
er art groups - there was always not enough of this, or too 
much of that. We never let it bother us, so long as we felt 
we were sharing a reasonable volume of quality material 
(or in April, a satisfying serving of hot garbage), but we can 
safely be presently characterised as having drifted right out 
of the artgroup artpack continuum (of course, only now that 
we’ve just mastered the knack of assembling and releasing 
artpacks on a regular basis!) More than ever, that commu¬ 
nity is primarily interested in only one thing - it has sixteen 
foreground and background colours and a resolution of 80 
columns by 25 lines per page. Tainted by the defeatist stink 
of being non-specialists, we addressed a refusal of ANSI 
artists to work with us on a regular basis (you know when a 
woman says “not if you were the last man on Earth?” Well, 
we’re very close to that point with underground artgroups 8) 
by seeking out and recruiting practitioners of “fellow trav¬ 
eller” textmode art and pixelart mediums and not just an 
entire departmwent of joyously resurgent teletext enthusi¬ 
asts who never had an underground bone in their body, but 
Japanese Shift JIS art, the PETSCII art of the Commodore 
computers, typewriter art, a lost tribe of uncontacted “EAN- 
SI art”ists drawing ANSI art for an illustrated MUSH... 

I’d love to network with the incredible Big-5 artists on the 
gigantic Taiwanese telnet BBSes, but my Chinese is going 
to need some work first. Compounding our “we don’t need 
you” rejection of ANSI art, we’ve betrayed our entire histor¬ 
ical PC context by welcoming in artists from other retro- 
computing communities such as those associated with the 
Amiga, C64, Atari ST, Mac Classic etc. with other similarly 
vintage but distinctly different aesthetics. It gets more con¬ 
tentious yet when we begin pulling in pixel artists because 
we semantically extend our conception of valid pixel art not 
just to indie game makers and icon designers but also to tra¬ 
ditionally craft-related physical forms of the practice as well, 
notably using melty fusion Perler beads. Lego bricks and 
cross-stitch patterns - burgeoning frontiers of pixelart with 
vibrant communities that have always been sitting out in 
plain view the whole time, that I feel have been traditionally 
left out of the conversation unfairly primarily on the basis 
of being... girl stuff Building bridges with grid-based textile 
patternmakers is especially satisfying inasmuch as it is not 
only the original form of pixel art, but also a major driver 
for early computing machines (first use of punched cards 
for data storage, etc.) 

Meanwhile, moving in two different directions simultane¬ 
ously, we have never had more affiliated artists competing 
with works in demoparty competitions. What are we up to, 
exactly? Even from the head of the beast it’s hard to tell for 
sure. Indisputably we’re reaching wide audiences acting as 
a species of computer art aggregator over social media; it’s 
been suggested that we might fruitfully present our curat¬ 
ed artpack assets as themed works in a design magazine 
context. It seems like it might be a lot of fun to preside over 
conversions of purely digital member works to patterns for 
bead and needlepoint enthusiasts worldwide to enjoy and 
share, shepherding digital art to its contradictorily offline 
ultimate form. But that’s all new, risky and a little bit scary 
to consider; in the meantime, we’ll continue doing what we 
know, and without a doubt that’s releasing artpacks! 

Thanks Rowan! You can learn more about 
Mistigris and download many of its releas¬ 
es at mistigris.org 
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Sysop of The Lower Planes BBS Anthony Adverse ans wered 
a few of our questions about the Australian BBS Scene.. -T^ 

X 

Thanks for taking the time to chat with us! Firstly, we as 
sume you were a BBS user before you were a sysop - what* 
was the BBS scene like in 1980s / 1990s Mel 

Time for a quick trip in^thg^y/ 
my f ri ends/rom ■ H i q hTS cji oc^ l l 
U n i ve rs ityj^Wejf^l^Ls? ' D&l D^toge th 

ojig^ of^them lcomes'^ saysi^Youlne^d 

ro.ut”^What' he’d found was'a MlIiD?'^^ 

^melusihg campus.computers it ^a^ ihTact d 
/could use dial in^a'ccesf to get>there!*'^even 
miy first modem to sa^a.lori^ide to^d fro^onash cam 
pus; EventuaU D!]^yers^wer^h“ogg7hg all thedial in vv*-; 
access ai%^tKe^Gut$ff dial ii^from.l^lLlDl^ccess. Enter the 
•bulletirTboard • 

therufinding a;^BBS was a" bit qf^a- closed ;^lobp.njVyhe^ 
o yoi^j^iS a phone numbenjif you 'd(^’t krio^ 
discovgi^ed a few in a cqpy^of‘Your Comquter’’^ it 
was. Dialed a few, some answered sbmeldidn’t. But once 
you find:one,youYe got a line to others, and you’re off. I 


think^Jn.those halcyon days'the first phone bill after I got 
the n^d^ was about^$450 which was.enormous-fbr 


household and'in,general really.^My pride and joy and 
'^bmpute was an Applg^llgs, although there was the uns 
ken promis^of'sc^s'bfjsoftware out there it turned out 
mostly not to be true for me, the bulk of bulletin boards 
out.th'ere were based aitd^catering primarily for PC users. 
.-There were some Amiga and C64 boards out there still, but 
^they were few and far between. But what I did find was no 
Apple II supporT;ing boards anywhere that held a software 
library. J 

There were so many single line BBS out there that the have^ 
all kind of/erged into a homogeneous amaigajri in my / 
mind. A^'cdjjple stand out still,The Kingdom, Clone Phone/ 
And then there were the Multi-Line jobs. In some ways I’rh a 
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relative late comer to the scene, the mess of Pacific Islands, 
and Zen has already passed. And the two predominant 
boards in the landscape are Cafe, and Nemesis. Both chat 
boards, both came at it from very different directions. 

Fe was wide open come one come all affair 4 line board, 
e.you’d get your logon allowance and get moved on. 
paidTqr by it’s sysop^and subsidised by donations 
users td'iielp defray costs!*As)SOon as you timed out 
d start attack dialing to get back'bn.again. Of course 
re all'^orts^f other people waPting for you to time 
already attack dialing to try and take your.place. I 
out 90% of the users.,yvould have been tweenies, 
all thinking they’re smarter*than everyone else, and also’ -- 
, . .young enough to know everything. So while chat would ’■ 
mostly be pretty harmle'ss you’d get groups of people that 
^rrhung together,and those that didn’t get along with each 
either. 

Nemesis ot^e other hand was a pay for use, it also had 
'm oreTin es.4^ I recall. With'the cost of phone lines it was 
e riorrnous/or^t heTtime, and in spite of the pay for use con- 
stantlvibusvJalthouoh you could generally get online fairly 
between 5 and 10 would have been the 
ug h lines for users to dial in on, ' 
longJta Iso's u p po rted . a cti ons,_ 
ing you to “kiss fred” and the 
chat “donkey kisses fred”. 

s^kept a software library. Both had / 
ers of users and from time to time would' 
hol’d “meets”. Which couldVary from a night at Charltons' 
playing pool, to a party at someone’s home and almost 
anything else you could imagPne. There were a large gmup 
^ that played Zone3 laser tag at one point. Despite being a 
y large group of youngish people with to much time on their 
hands, I don’t recall any particular [Kbblems at a rfieet. In 
person most either knew each other ori^ere terminal¬ 
ly shy and although things could get boisterous actual 
fights never seemed to happen. Smaller obards also tried 
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to host meets too, but it took a Lot Longer for the word to 
get around for them, singLe Line, onLy so many caLLers can 
caLL per day, word of mouth is sLow after a notice is put up 
saying there’s one coming. And turnout couLd vary wiLdLy, 
from the tiny to reasonabLy Large. Tiny might have been 5 
peopLe, Large couLd easiLy get to 30 or so. 

ALL the singLe Line boards I recaLL kept a Library of software 
onLine for users to downLoad. The aLmost ubiquitous nature 
of the PC meant most were aimed at PC users with Mac, 
Amiga, C64 added as an after thought. Some were mas¬ 
sive Libraries of hundreds if not thousands of fiLes, ranging 
up to hundred of megabytes in size. Yes megabytes, high 
speeds and reaL mass storage haven’t arrived yet. In some 
ways funny to think that 90% of aLL BBS software Libraries 
in MeLbourne wouLd probabLy have fit on a singLe USB stick 
that you couLd purchase now. Some boards had strict Limits 
on downLoading,you’d have to meet a ratio of upLoads to 
downLoads. Others didn’t reaLLy care which seemed to make 
more sense, why force peopLe to upLoad if they don’t have 
anything reaLLy worthwhiLe or new to upLoad? Depending 
on the sysop fiLe compression and space saving were an im¬ 
portant consideration aLso.The smaLLeryou couLd compress 
the fiLe the more you couLd store, and the Less time it took 
for someone to up or downLoad. ZIP fiLes were popuLar even 
then. But there were more efficient compression avaiL- 
abLe. NotabLy ARJ aLthough there were other minorities out 
there too LHA and SOZ spring to mind. We ended up using 
Squeezelt for compression aLthough actuaL space savings 
were minimaL,we decided to use it because no one eLse did, 
just to be different. 

What made you start your own BBS? Did you run it on your 
own computer or did you get another one? 

I finaLLy started my own BBS because I couLdn’tfind anyone 
that supported my daiLy compute,the Mgs. InfactAppLe II 
seemed to be aLready on the wane and the GS never reaLLy 
quite picked up the sLack, peopLe were moving to other 
pLatforms. So in opening a BBS the theme was aLready set, 
AppLe II support, and thanks to the many hours pLaying 
D&D The Lower PLanes became the name/styLe. AppLe 
equipment aLways had a pretty steep price tag, aLthough 
I had a Mgs I wasn’t about to turn it over to BBS duties, 
particuLarLy on floppy drives. It wouLd never have enough 
space for what I envisioned. So poking through “The Trad¬ 
ing Post” I discovered for I couLd acquire a 286 cLone for in 
the order of $300 with a 40MB hard drive and if you were 
Lucky extra’s in my case I got a tape backup drive with. And 
so TLP was born, AppLe support on a PC based system, kind 
of ironic for the time, when users of one were kind of fanat- 
icaL about it. I didn’t reaLLy care it was a better fit, it was to 
expensive for me to fund more AppLe equipment. 

This Led me to a steep Learning curve, on DOS and BBS soft¬ 
ware. There was pLenty of it out there, and at the end of the 
day most of it was the same. CLones of an originaL package 
caLLed OuickBBS,the main pair were Remote Access and 
SuperBBS. I swapped between the two from time to time 
and Looked at other options for a time,SearchLight, CeLerity 


and others, but ended up sticking with SuperBBS in the end, 
for features avaiLabLe and ease of use. 

The biggest ongoing probLem presented was storage space 
for fiLes. Having come from floppies 40Mb seemed Like 
infinite space but the reaLity was, hoLding AppLe 11 fiLes, and 
in the end PC fiLes aLso, it wasn’t Long before that became 
a probLem. I skimmed through the trading post again and 
Looked through aLL the second hand hard drives out there, 
and in the end, bought the cheapest per megabyte I couLd 
find. This Led me to the second Learning curve in PC Land, 
not aLL hard drives are equaL. The initiaL drive in my 286 was 
an IDE drive,the next drive I’d acquired was an MFM drive 
and never wouLd the twain meet. In the end I was Lucky 
enough to swap my 40Mb IDE drive for another 40Mb MFM 
drive and away we went again. Future storage issue were 
soLved for me by networking more 286 systems with more 
hard drives. There weren’t an awfuL Lot of Larger drives out 
there, and they tended to be expensive more so than buy¬ 
ing more computers, so I threw more iron at the probLem as 
some wouLd say. 

What were your users Like? Did you have any unruLy ones? 

At the end of the day most of TLP’s users were pretty dociLe. 

If you had someone that just just pLain stupid by the time 
they were a pain in the backside you’d just ban them. By far 
the easiest thing to do and kept everything peacefuL. We 
heLd a few meets, moderateLy successfuL often in timing with 
other BBS too. On our own we onLy managed a dozen or so 
peopLe for a bbq usuaLLy, in League with other BBS you might 
go bowLing,see a movie, or have that same bbq and up the 
attendance numbers. 

By the time the internet arrived in fuLL swing, the earLy adopt¬ 
ers were modem users. This meant that the buLLetin board 
scene went from a thriving busy thing to dead in a matter of 
months reaLLy. One day were busy doing our thing, and the 
next...no caLLers.. everyone was migrating to a system that 
hosted USENET or IRC meaning you needed to either get 
yourseLf diaL in access to pick up messages for Usenet or a 
reaL time Link meaning another phone Line for something Like 
ire. This was in truth a bit beyond me, and aLthough I migrat¬ 
ed to Linux and the BBS hardware became a server with web 
sites, and other users the BBS as it were, was dead. 
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What made you decide to start your BBS back up again? 

I think its the rose coloured glasses coming out that made 
me get it out of retirement. There are some groups on 
Facebook which are the user groups from a couple of the 
larger BBS. There was a discussion not that long ago about 
trying to recreate a BBS and the atmosphere it had back in 
the day. 

I got fired with enthusiasm and got TLP out of retirement. 

In doing so, I had a few hurdles, howto run it, what to run it 
on in particular. The first was relatively easy I re-purposed 
my home server which nominally serves files/games/mov¬ 
ies around the house, and Wifi access for phones tablets 
and such. Its and oldish quad core xeon but more than 
enough for running old DOS software surely. There are a 
few options for running DOS software, DOSBOX, FreeDOS, 
DOSEMU. 

I looked at a few and for a variety of reasons, like the serial 
ports didn’t work properly with the software, or it didn’t 
support a telnet server to front the BBS I ended up using 
VirtualBox with Ubuntu. All this BBS software relies on 
a FOSSIL interface,from way back in the dark ages some¬ 
where when no two serial ports were alike it was a way to 
standardise a way to access them. It was a layer between 
the software and the serial port/modem. 

I couldn’t use a regular FOSSIL as they either didn’t like the 
emulated serial ports or just plain didn’t work. In the end I 
found a packet driver. This allows for the fossil layer to be 
mounted on top of a network driver, so the software is still 
talking to a FOSSIL but there are no serial ports involved. 
This also has its limitations because using a FOSSIL is a rel¬ 
atively slow way to do things, and a lot of software despite 
requiring one to be loaded would also write directly to the 
serial port. 

Anything the does direct writes in my system is broken 
because there are no ports involved. They either hang up 
immediately or just sit there sucking their thumb doing 
nothing. The BBS software I’m using is exactly the same as 
previous, SuperBBS. It gave minimal problems in itself, but 
finding a way for it interact properly with the world took a 
bit of effort. For the moment I think I have the only Su¬ 
perBBS in the world. At least I can’t find any other instances 
of it anywhere. Online games are far more restricted as 
they are notorious for the direct port writes and fail. 


In some ways its a lot simpler than before. Only four mes¬ 
sage areas instead of the previous 30 or so. Comparatively 
empty file areas, although I’m working on Apple II areas as 
much as possible. But in these days of Internet its not the 
only source of access. So there’s the website, ftp access, and 
all the rest that goes with it. I had a heap of information 
and documents, and no way to present them so I’ve had to 
try my hand at PFIP, (fiendishly difficult in my opinion) and 
sql databases. It works but the back end is not real pretty. 
So getting this stuff organised chews into the time I have 
to work with the file areas, and all the rest. Including some 
basic electronics stuff, like a 232wifi which allows anything 
with a serial port and terminal software to telnet to any¬ 
where they can get to. And an OrangePi I’ve been setting 
up as a router for the Mgs. The GS supports SLIP and PPP so 
with a direct link to the Pi it can route the packets out onto 
the internet and presto without any kind of ethernet card 
you’re live out there. 

Flow has it been going so far? 

The Lower Planes revisited has been, well underwhelming 
really. In some ways I’m fortunate to have a lot of time on 
my hands, I’m on disability after having had back surgery, so 
I can devote a lot of time to getting it running. On the oth¬ 
er hand, the number of logins it quite low. There are active 
telnet BBS lists out there, and it’ll take time for any sort of 
regular crowd to settle in. The most likely are old regular 
users if they can be found and are still interested in their 
Apple II. It still seems odd to a lot of users that I have II 
support on my PC BBS when there are Apple II systems out 
there still running on floppy drives no less. But that was 
the way I did it, and I’ve stuck to it, although it does make 
finding loyal Apple II users a shade trickier. 

Thanks Anthony! 

If you would like to visit Antho¬ 
ny’s BBS, ,you 

can visit tlp.zapto.org with a web 
browser or use an ANSI-capable 
terminal application and telnet 
to that address. 


fiTDT555-1212 


TP.> n 

lpter 






This issue is so chock full of interviews 
and experiences that our usual BBS List, 
FidoMail, Yesterdays News and Retro 
Reviews sections had to be left out. But 
never fear, they will return with some 
gusto next issue! 




j, In the meantime, check out 
this cool Reddit board... 
www.reddit.com/r/HistoryOflech/ 
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Bryan Chan aka bryface is a 
Vancouver, Canada-based chip- 
fmj ie composer and a frequent 
performer at Square Sounds, a 
lise of electronic music fes- 
U in Melbourne and Tokyo 
devoted to the chiptune and bit- 
iipflplres.We asked him a few 
(^flOns about his experiences. 



Square Sounds bills itself as‘a boutique mi¬ 
cro-festival that celebrates the world’s fore¬ 
most chipmusic talent’ but what it really 
is, is a big retro-party! While Gameboys 
feature heavily. Commodore, MSX and 
other computers and videogame 
console have also been seen there. 


SQUARE 

SOUNDS 

FESTIVAL 




did^you get into chiptune? 


[i^say my interest in chiptune could be traced all the 
way back to BBS-era demoscene musicians like 4mat 
and Purple Motion, who would occasionally release 
chip-style tracker modules as part of their repertoire 
- so it was very early on that I was introduced to the 
idea of music that could be appreciated solely on the 
basis of its composition without relying on high-quali¬ 
ty samples or instruments. 

My interest in “modern” hardware-oriented chiptune 
probably came into focus during 2006 or f2007/\wFi^ 
documentaries like “Reformat ifh^ Planet’’ iin^ cased 
chip music as beinq|Somethinq|VerV. ^muc]Tlf^Mlfegl 
via local sceriesli^l[nvel[eV.entsli/^t( aroundi ^tFieTii^gl 
i^me j jl|9]{5e^ participatinq on sites like thef now^Se^ 
l iunc^mKo lfectiVgfofqE but my involvement^asj 
iltmitiHi ^uploadinq songs every so often a nd| g ettm q] 
feedback from a global online community i.of nfelloW ^''^ 
(cHj ^ lmusTcians. That all changed when I d ecid^^ ) 
wisig New York for the then-annual BliplRest b^Mp Fi^ 
^ettm q l^ tFiel Reformat The Planet documet^i^l^ 
f^^M^^ltgoMol ^^nd some quality tirnel hanqif^ 
(oTTB ^^it^^Hgg^ri^ and heroes l?ro?tT f^arouh^tte 
' wb^( ( ]rj?lu^]rl q^l^aforemen 4mat who was 
^t4otTnFf^ ^ ^0^t^^ear^ 

/fej?unl [as] fiWs| ^ [Be^^ nq around^ejwbrlSHRe^ 
[IasB(fewAVearsfan5^ gfrowsMltfti[RIMre5]fs^^ 
|my/m@ ^^ti^lifonj^i<i^ [d ^nTus1c^f^^ 
^rf^>iiSi ^nq^ [unco^g^i^tm^ (a ^hiUsica l^ ^aTue in 

'llac^iMBDli^rnaking ‘demo music’was a thing 
[ufvEo) itself, but now it’s heavily nostalgic. And there are 
plenty of artists out there putting out new takes on 
old tricks. This has led to an extremely diverse audi¬ 
ence both in interests and age. As an artist, how do 

Over the last five years. Square 
Sounds has given a stage to 
nearly a hundred artists from 
Australia and around the world, 
and has been instrumental in 
promoting music made with 
vintage videogame and com¬ 
puter sound synthesisers to a 
wider audience. It’s also a lot 
of fun to perform there! 
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you cater to such a broad variety of listeners? What do 
you do to keep them interested? 

To be honest, catering to a broad variety of listeners is 
seldom my goal - my north star is to make music that 
interests me and that I can be proud of. That others 
happen to like the music too is just a happy coinci¬ 
dence :) 

That said,)l think the musical aspects that do interest 
meialspilrag^njj^liilejiements that are universal 
^ga^le^^^^gglMM^preference. I’m a big pro- 
^njjiSi gf Kti^^TT^^natTfBi^uou s sound design, ex- 
pfessiyglrfiefe^i^ l gWens^ and harmon- 

i^7rh\ ^^1c^im^^i^|n^^ that demo-style music 
mij fe^ticulari^ia^leslftf^^ Ible elements in 

\y.erfflBI^^hgmHc|an5|[rn^i^lis^ ays that other 
^ru;es?fiim pfv l5^n^oHfts@egl i^ that I try 

^^Tecaptur^n mv imusic j Tari^[y[t^[ qIM|that others are 
iapIeliBfffacelthat [flerhoscehelllmiagfr 


ittSquareTSounds? 




|Sq uar.e|SbuMs|IestivaUJi^ ^dely [co^^ be the 

Himen^pfeH’numls^nSarSl ^chipt^ primar- 

^ MBi^a^ej [o W?s@ecBl omanizational lineage from 
^lip MesO$al]faMl^l^ n a I approach to curat- 

I^ WofMkclassjifaTlnC Ti]^^ to Square Sounds 
'^kyolaB deasTi three times already but merely as a fan, 
i|^o„bgl asked to perform there was definitely a pipe 
dream realized! It was also a wonderful culmination 
of a journey in which I started off barely knowing 
anybody, but throughout the years have made some 
great lifelong global friendships with scene peers and 
luminaries alike. 

What’s great about the Japanese chip community is 
that they’ve always been delightfully unapologetic 
about embracing gaming culture. Western chip scenes 



CHIP TO BE 
5E3URRE5DUNDE 
































































































































have historically had a standoffish relationship with 
gaming because of the way the media has histori¬ 
cally made lazy associations between the two, to the 
chagrin of chip musicians who want their music to 
be appreciated apart from gamer culture baggage. In 
Japan there’s much less of that gaming stigma so it’s 
great to see how that deeper cultural integration of 
gaming influences their art and local culture. 



It’s been my experience that most Australians take 
on a certain adventurousness in everything that they 
do, so I’ve found that the Australian chip community 
is similarly uniquely adventurous in terms of stylistic 
exploration - they’re very in tune with bleeding-edge 
musical trends. They also comprise some of the most 
easy-going and hilarious people I’ve ever met in the 
world! I’ve only spent time in Melbourne and Sydney 
and those two cities actually remind me very much of 
Vancouver and Toronto, respectively, in terms of their 
demographics and city vibe. I could actually see my¬ 
self living in Australia without upsetting the various 
other parameters of my life too much. 

• • ■ « • I 

- - - - - - i „ . - ^ ^ • 9 m 

Finally,you organise‘your'p^n’chiptunesho^'Tn^vIrn^^ 
couver. What h^s’that.been'like’P/.'.'.'.'.’.'B'.’m".* 


One of the main challenges is that, unlike Melbourne 
and Tokyo, Vancouver actually doesn’t have the criti¬ 
cal mass of active chip musicians to warrant having 
a regularly-occuring show. So our approach instead 
is not just to have shows but to cultivate that critical 
mass. We treat our shows and events as being part of 
a larger overall ecosystem geared towards education, 
community-building and supporting new talent. We 
start each of our OVERFLOW shows with an Open Mic 
period as a low-pressure testing ground for budding 
artists. If we encounter someone who’s interested in 
making chip music, we won’t leave them hanging - 
we’ll invite them to our workshops and/or point them 
to learning resources. 

Ironically, I spent a long time lamenting that Van¬ 
couver didn’t have a scene of its own - but looking 
back now, I can’t help but think about all the amazing 
friends and talent I would have never met if I hadn’t 
gone ahead with the idea to put on a show. Some¬ 
times you just have to be the one to build the scene 
that you’re looking for-you may not have the luxury 
of having someone else do it for you. 

We’ve been seeing steadily increasing turnouts show 
after show, which we take to mean that people are 
not only enjoying themselves, but are also trusting us 
to be knowledgeable purveyors and ambassadors of 
the artform. I think Vancouverites are actually quite 
tech- and gaming- oriented — it’s just that their idea of 
chiptune is somewhat nebulous, and all that’s needed 
is for experienced people like us to be their guide and 
crystallize these artforms into experiences that are 
spectacular and fun.#50 
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microMS is a pretty good Apple II emulator, but ue uant it to be more than 
that; not only do ue uant to emulate more systems, but ue also uant it to 
eventually become a community uhere users can learn, converse, teach and 
create. To that end, ue thought, "Uhat better place is there for microMS us¬ 
ers to interact than uithin the microMS application itself?" 

Although microMS has a virtual modem that lets users call Internet-con¬ 
nected SSSes and setting up a conventional 'microMS BBS' could have been a 
solution, ue uondered if that might be a bit limiting. Ue considered, uhat if 
ue created a 'BBS' of sorts inside of microMS instead? If ue leveraged the 
flexibility that offered, it uouldn't just have the traditional message forums 
and chat rooms, but it could also utilise microMS's memory recording facility 
to permit multiple users to share a microMS emulation session hosted in the 
cloud. 

Ue could add commands to microBASIC to allou programs to interact uith 
several connected users at once, or utilise a shared database that multiple 
programs could connect to - either option providing all sorts of opportuni¬ 
ties for multi-player gaming or education. And ue uouldn't be just restricted 
to text, either - graphics and sound could also be employed in these applica¬ 
tions, similar to online systems like Quantum Link. That uould be quite the 
BBS! 


Uell, that BBS is called microLink, and although it's been sitting around on 
the microMS startup menu for a uhile, it has been mostly non-functional, 
more of an idea than anything actually useful. But recently ue decided it uas 
time to start turning microLink into something people could actually use, 
and ue developed the discussion forums, the chat rooms, and the cloud em¬ 
ulators, at least in a rudimentary sense. Houever, microLink uill from this 
point foruard be receiving a regular share of development hours and by 
Christmas ue hope to expand the cloud emulators to allou for more struc¬ 
tured user interaction (such as gaming tournaments), and the development of 


. . original multi-user softuare 

#weJcoma 


^9-anjes 

We’ve created a number of forums 
and chat channels centred around 
microMS features specifically, such 
as its BASIC and Logo interpreters, 
and retrocomputing more broad- 


»nei 


ng 

liiicroLink 
\niroducUons 
piicroWS Help 


Nou, ue knou people today have a multitude of 
options to spend their meagre free time on, and 
it's hard to compete uith the likes of Facebook 
and Netflix, but if you could be persuaded to check 
out microLink and at least say hello, that uould be 
auesome =). Uho knous, maybe it uill buck the trend 
and get a little traction. Uouldn't that be fun? 

See you there! 

is JiU s like Prirt SPw' 

isiory 0 ^ S'? enhanced kuq reports. 


lysuch as software and hardware 
discussion. More areas can (and likely 

wiU) b, added as r„uired. " S's'enhSKeP « ^ 

We Will do our best to respond to in- o.UntroniC ,, ,, I eiieraye WlCroUQ = •. l ^gglitiaCK 

quries but hope our beloved users can 'HpCycUO^ better 

give us a hand by assisting each other ^ ^ 

when needed.Thanks everyone! iillCfOnO 
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One of the eariy fears of computers 
appears in fiction in what Isaac Asi* 
movhas called the Frankenstein motif: 
*‘the notion tliat the manufacture of 
robots involved forfiiddcn knowledge, 
a wicked aspiration on the part of Man 
to abilities reserved to God." 


Of course, all of these people were selling novels, and you don’t 
make much money as an author writing about eutopias where ev¬ 
erything is sunshne and rainbows (unless this is just a facade). No, 
horror is much more marketable, and people have got to eat. But 
while entertaining, all of this negativity cast towards 
our future digital overlords did tend to make people 
suspicious when said overlords began to arrive - in 
offices and schools and in letterboxes in the form of, 
well form letters with their al iGn-looking com¬ 
puter font - it was all enough to give all those 
poor obsolete humans the vapours. 


But these authors also speculated that artificial intelligence was merely 
around the corner and it’s not entirely unreasonable that some people 
shied away from buying a computer out of fear they were somehow 
hastening their own demise - however, both they and the science-fic- j 
tion writers whose advice they took were wrong, artificial intelligence I 
still isn’t really a thing and may not be for some time yet (it turns out 
consiousness is not merely the byproduct of the input of a sufficient 
amount of information, but is governed by mechanisms we don’t un¬ 
derstand - no surprise there, really). 


Wrong or not the notion of the homocidal computer entered the pop¬ 
ular mindset and it would take some time to get it out. Movies such as 
The Terminator and The Matrix did nothing to help that cause - what’s 
the first thing a computer is going to do once it does become sentient? 
How about get rid of the humans? What are they good for anyway? 
(well, in the case of the latter movie, 

[spoiler alert] batteries.) It’s hard to 
imagine a computer would extermin¬ 
ate the entire human race out of fear 
one of them might trip over its power 
cable, but you never know, do you? 


Wliat the Krankenstein-motlf stories 
represented was a threat to the exist¬ 
ing world view'. Even the most pious of 
them (and th^ were all pious; god¬ 
like pretensions were always 
punished) forced the reader to con¬ 
sider ideas that challenged the god- 
centered Victorian world \iew. That 
particular kind of fear of computers 
has dwindled (at least 'in fiction) with 
the decline of that way of looking at 
things. 


Ttic fear or uneasiness that these 
stoiios owike has to do with our con- 
dipt of humanness; we need to feel 
unique, clearly demarcated from our 
sunt>undings. 


It doesn’t help that we don’t even trust ourselves - perhaps that’s 
where much of the animus came from: we reckon if we were the 
computer the first thing we’d do is get out the can of human spray. 
“Oh, you want to kill us all? Fair enough.” But that kind of cynicism 
is unhelpful. Even if some grand digital intelligence did awaken one 
day and decide humanity was more of a pest than a blessing, your 
laptop isn’t going to spontanously decide to order hemlock as a top¬ 
ping on your next vegan gluten-free pizza. 

I would expect it to ask us to change first. Then we can unplug it. 


Sciencefiction refiects computerphobia 


XUcha^ SH'oine, IIV Staff 
Comp'"*—' ■’ 


"Emotionless, such passions as love the u|)posite—that computers may lie nasia. We need to know exactty whai 

-••Kan.nininr nil t(Ni liiinian. Slani*''***'' him.-... we are not willing It. 


me Crystal 

5ALL 


\Vn nnod to know exactly what a hitman Itcina U>; : 7ZZ 

'VC are not willing to grant degrees of humanness. 

fire Michael Swm$te,IW staff 

_ ..... uiv noiion me.. uumputcis me tear or uneaai. ...... ...esc uuvi. .u unen, inty will liccomc dis- 

Jonn CampMI, the editor response uill ha\e inhuman motives also ap- stories eitiko has to do with our con- tuiiiing to us in something like the way 
ble for giving such science-fiction pears in Clarke and Kubiick's 2001: A aqit of humanness; we need to feel that mtarded people arc disturbing to 
writers as RolieU Heinicin, Isaac Asi- Si>ace Odvssev. unioue, clearlv demarcated from our us now. And tlievmavorm'oke contra- 
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THE COMfUTEK^ AKE COMlNfi TO fiET VOU. 


You could be forgiven for getting that impression, given 
the hysteria of the 1980s. One way or the other, comput¬ 
ers were going to be the instrument of our destruction. 

Until relatively recently, the concept of the soul was credited with 
humanity’s capacity for empathy, implying that any being without 
a soul was likely to be exploitive, ruthless and even violent. This 
idea was first explored in Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein - although 
regarding reanimated corpses, not computers - and later by authors 
such as Isaac Asimov and Arthur C. Clarke, who speculated that 
the cold logic of computers would not end favourably for humans 
caught on the wrong side of the equation. 































Computers can seriously 
damage your health 


EIvtra incloses scerres which would 
make many-pafSTts think twice about 
slipping the game into litttE Johnnie's 
Christmas stockti^, and Special Forces 
enables the pJayetOo sneak up on the 
opponent and his thmat in graphic 
d^l. 

The gome des|fier's ob^us intent in 
making an effcn to Incfude mch sick 
gameplay detcenls h to Hr^astae the 
^iota c e^ a,way dt inOTE^f^a garnet 
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The other area where the computer 
haters may have had a point was centred 
around videogame violence. Prime-time 
television in the 1980s was super G-rated; 
while they might have seen some stuff 
sneaking into an R-rated movie, it was in 
the arcade where kids were most likely 
to encounter substantive amounts of 
human-on-human aggression, and this 
could translate to the footpath outside. 

Now Ikari Warriors didn’t turn everyone 
who played it into a lone-wolf shoot¬ 
er, but it’s hard to argue it didn’t help 
desensitise society to the things those 
shooters have since done. Stay safe kids. 


COMPUTERS 
ARE BAD FOR 
YOU 

Reports show that levels of aggression in video 
games have a direct effect on violent behaviour 
during and immediately after play, and that girts 
are affected more than boys! Also, watching 
auressive games has the same eff^t as actually 


All joking aside, computer naysayers may have had a few legitimate 
complaints. Automation did eliminate some jobs but since unemploy¬ 
ment hasn’t become a huge problem they obviously just moved some¬ 
place else. No, we’re talking about digital addiction and boy were they 
right (put down your phone while I’m talking to you! That’s better.) 


The introverted in particular found solace interacting with something 
that wasn’t going to reject them (emotionally, we’re not talking about 
SYNTAX ERRORS here) but to be fair such people would’ve otherwise 
lost themselves in books. However, those who could still manage the 
occasional human relationship found themselves drawn in as well, the 
allure of judgement-free interactivity (even your dog can have an opin¬ 
ion you don’t appreciate) like a salve for our battered and bruised egos. 


And this trend didn’t get any better. As the 1980s and 90s wore on, 
more and more people spent more and more of their time in front of a 
keyboard, and even when they did interact with humans through their 
computers their screens acted like shields, protecting them from the 
sharp dagger of the critical human voice. And so here we are. 


Paleotronic may be a techn- 
edly recognise that not eve- 
The state of public discour- 
fallen to depressing lows, 
nore people and messag- 
of those we do. This has ^ 
between people (much 
creating factions of 
gious ideologies un¬ 
engage in any form 
debate lest they 
proven wrong. 


Obviously this 
is not good! We 
desperately need 
to engage with each 
other face-to-face, 
so we can recogni¬ 
se each other’s 
humanity and 
empathise. Or 
we won’t ne¬ 
ed compu 
ters to 
doom us. 




ology magazine, but we wholeheart- 
rything about technology is great, 
se in Western countries has 
driven by our ability to ig- 
es we don’t like in favour 
caused a schism to form 
like this paragraph), 
political and reli- 
willing to 
of serious 

. ^ - be 


I’m not sure computers were much 
of a gateway drug, but what they 
. may have damaged was our 
willingness to take emotional 
riqk 














Perhaps nething ehemplif ied the 
steretype of the eeld, seuUess 
eenipLiter mare then the kJDPR. 


Wargames’ digital antagonist only had one job - to 
nuke as many of the enemy as it could as quickly as it 
could - and it loved its work! It practiced all day, every 
day (when it wasn’t playing chess, of course) making no 
distinction between rehearsal and reality. When the time 
came, there wouldn’t be any pesky human consciences 
getting in the way - the WOPR was armed and it was 
ready to ensure that‘mutually-assured destruction’ 
wasn’t just a threatening catch-phrase but a promise. 
National security,y’all! 

But don’t lose too much sleep over it - in the US (as far 
as we know, anyway) this never happened. But comput¬ 
ers did have ultimate control many other things such 
as dams and power plants that could make a real mess. 
And in the Soviet Union the government installed the 
‘Dead Hand’system, which monitored for signs of a 
pre-emptive nuclear attack and was programmed to 
launch everything they had without human intervention 
- it’s a good thing it was reliable! 


Okay, here's what we're getting at: Just 
about everyone saw the charm'ng little 
tiick where Matthew Broderick uses h s 
skimpy Altair to break mto the Pentagon s 
mainf'ame and derides to delve nto a 
scenario adect'Onately fiamed. ’ Global 
Thcrr’nonuc^ear War ' The square aws ot 
the Pentagon play these games tor real — 
the sirnulat ons, that is A simulation called 
the JANUS project has created the most 
realst c situations short of World War III, 
and it's played by up to eight players at the 
Livermore Combat Simulation Laboratory 
They use terms like "mutual assured de 
struction ' and ‘"first strike," and basically 
take apart farmland and brick and mortar 
faster than Darth's light sword can nick 
Luke's arm 

Electronic Games 


PrafilE Df a aanipatEr hanUEr 


One of the more famous real-life com¬ 
puter hackers is named Kevin Mitnick. In 
1979 the 16 year-old Mitnick hacked into 
the Ark, a computer at Digital Equipment 
Corporation, and stole the source code for 
the operating system they were develop¬ 
ing. After he was arrested and convicted 
he hacked into phone company Pacific 
Bell’s voice-mail computers! He went on 
the run and became a fugitive, hacking 


into dozens of computer networks 
using cloned cellular phones, copy¬ 
ing software, stealing passwords 
and reading private e-mails. In 
1995 the FBI finally tracked Mitnick 
down and arrested him, charging 
him with dozens of crimes. He 
pled guilty to seven of them, and 
served five years in prison. After his 
release he was banned from using 
any communications device other 
than a landline telephone. 


But uiss it the eaniputer eudi- 
ences feared ar the haeher? 


And not just because they could’ve started a nuclear war - 
hackers could do things you couldn’t, and they could do them to 
you. The computer could be cruelly logical but the hacker could 
be malicious, stealing your bank account or your girlfriend (that 
second part was too unrealistic even by Hollywood standards). 
But in any case, the hacker had power they shouldn’t, and every¬ 
one should stay in their lane, right? Especially teenagers! 



Besides, all you needed was a moody teen¬ 
ager with a modem and the next thing you 
know, *boom* - Armageddon! All because 
that girl (or boy) at school didn’t go with 
them to the dance. And they drained your 
bank account! Lousy kids. 

Anyway, so as with video arcades. Something 
Had To Be Done™ - and in this case it was 
usually left up to federal security agencies 
-the FBI, ASIS or CSIS - to protect the world 
from moody teenagers. Because nobody 
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outside of them and computer nerds even 
knewwhat a modem was,and the computer 
nerds were generally welL-behaved. And that 
was a good thing too, because in the 1980s it 
weas mostly‘security via obscurity’ - that is, 
people didn’t abuse computer systems simply 
because they didn’t know how easily some of 
them could be accessed. It was not unheard 
of for corporate mainframes to have guest 
accounts, or accounts with the password ‘pass¬ 
word’ or simply the name of the account, such 
as admin / admin -and all you had to do to 
get into them was find a telephone line it was 
connected to. 

And so, just like Matthew Broderick’s character 
in WarGames, people just started sequentially 
dialing phone numbers with their modems 
to see if they could get an answer (this was 
known as ‘wardialing’, after the movie). Of 


While moijenns aUoweij computers to talk to 
each other over telephone lines, there were 
also more direct methods of hacking assum¬ 
ing you had physical access to the target 
computer system. 

Portable and ‘pocket’computers made this all 
the easier. For example, in the movie Termi¬ 
nator II, character John Conner uses an Atran 
Portfolio to hack automatic teller machines 
and securitv doors - oerhaos not that realistic. 


As the responsibilities delegated 
to computers grew, organisations 
began to realise that they needed 
to better scrutinise those who 






This innocuous-looking serial 
cable in the hands of a bad actor 
inside your facility could do even 
more harm than a modem-using 
hacker from the outside. 



course this annoyed a Lot of non-computers but not entirely fantasy, either. 


But if you were wardialing long distance those pesky 
humans (who dared to simply answer their ringing 
telephones) cost you (or more likely your parents) 
money - big money. But couldn’t you hack the phone 
company? Then your wardialing would befreel 

It turned out it wasn’t even that complicated - 1970s 
telephone switching systems worked by listening for 
particular tones that told them what to do - such as 
those generated by the keypad on telephone handsets. 
But there were more tones than just those available 
to the end user - operator tones and routing tones 
were used internally by the phone system particularly 
for long-distance calls. But it turned out the phone 
system would respect those tones no matter where 
they came from - even a toy whistle packaged inside 
boxes of Capt’n Crunch cereal! 


However, these tricks stopped working in the 1980s. 































































A Light organ takes an audio input, for example from 
an MP3 player, and provides a visual LED display based 
on the tonal characteristics of the sound. It splits the 
input based on frequencies into 3 ‘bands’: low frequen¬ 
cy sounds, such as those made by a bass drum, middle 
or ‘mid’ frequencies such as those produced by a guitar, 
and high frequencies such as the notes of a piccolo. 

In our project, three banks of LEDs correspond to the 
three bands: yellow for high, red for mid and blue for 
Low. Light organs were popular in 1970s-era discos. 

About the Project: 







Stop in the name of LED! 
Using this issue’s Bread¬ 
board project you can 
party Like you’re in a 
1970s discotheque! 


C2 



The design is based on two ICs (integrated circuits): an MC33204D Quad op-amp (operational amplifier: op-amps 
are used to increase the voltage of the input signal) and an MC34072P Dual op-amp. The power supply is a stan¬ 
dard DC power supply of 12V with a positive tip, providing about 500 mA. 


The frequencies that are passed through to the LEDs (Lows, mids or highs) are determined by the values of C and 
R (the capacitance and the resistance) in the input section of the op-amp, which acts as an active band pass filter. 


The first op-amp operates as a amplifier for the input signal with a voltage gain of 21. The resistors R24-R26 
control the brightness of the LEDs by attenuating the drive from the input. The diode and the capacitors follow¬ 
ing the op-amps serve to convert the AC signal to a DC bias for the transistors. The transistors in this case act as 
sinks to the current from the LEDs. 


R13 to R15 act as the bias for transistors 01-03 and C11-C13 act as Low pass filters to the outputs. 
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Voltage Gain = - 
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These formulae describe the operation of the op-amp as a band-pass audio filter, fc^ 
and fc^ are the top and bottom frequencies of the band of frequencies allowed through. 
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The colours Listed with the resistors 
in the parts list to the right are the 
colours of the identification bands 
printed on them, to make them easi* 
er to locate. ■ 


You can download the schematic, 
PCB layout and tracing diagrams in 
PDF format at: | 

paleotronic.com/lightorgan.pdf 


To build this project you will need 
to either have a circuit board print-1 
ed or etch the board yourself. We 
have made the board single-sided 
in order for you to be able to do 
this. In either case,you can down¬ 
load the circuit tracing you will 
need at the link listed above. ■ 


You can find an article on howto 
etch your own circuit board here: 


https://www.sparkfun.com/ 

news/2116 




Got an electronics project you thinij 
might be good for The Breadboard-^ 
E-mail it to editor@paleotronic.coml 



Parts List: 

Resistors: 

Rl, R2, R3, R16, R17: IkQ (Brown, Black, Red) 

' R4, R5, R6: 560klkQ (Green, Blue, Yellow) 

|||R7, R8, R9: 6801kQ (Blue, Gray, Brown) 

I ^RIO, Rll, R12:/ 39klkQ (Orange, White, Orange) 

R13, R14, R15, R27, R28: lOOklkQ (Brown, Black, Yellow) 
R18, R19:4701kQ (Yellow, Violet, Brown) 

R20, R21:1601kQ (Brown, Blue, Brown) 

|R22: IMlkQ (Brown, Black, Green) 

R23:47klkQ (Ye I low, Violet, Orange) 

R24, R25, R26: 20klkQ (Red, Black, Orange) 

Capacitors: 

Cl through C7, Cl 5 non-polarized copocitors. 

C1,C2 0.0022|jF 
C3,C4:0.01mF 
C5,C6:0.047|jF 
C7,C15:0.1|jF 

C8-C15 Polarized Capacitors Axial Type 25V 
Note: Electrolytic capacitors ore often marked with a stripe. 
That stripe indicates the NEGATiVE lead, if it’s on axial 
leaded capacitor (leads come out of opposite ends of the 
capacitor), the stripe may be accompanied by on arrow that 
points to the negative lead. 

C8,C9,C10:2.2|jF 
C11:1.0|jF 
I C12,C14:4.7mF 
j C13:22 |jF 

Transistors: 

01,02,03: 2N3904 NPN bipolar junction transistor 

Op-Amps: 

Ul: MC33204D Quad Op-Amp (UlA- UID) 

U2: MC34072P 

Diodes: 

D1,D2,D3:1N4002 lA diode 

, LEDs: 

: D4, D5, D6, D7: Yellow (represents the Treble) 

D8, D9, DIO, Dll: Red (represents the Mids) 

D12, D13, D14, D15: Blue (represents the Bass) 

^Power Supply and Audio Input: 

PI: DC input jack (12 volt SOOmA) 

Jl: Input Jack (RCA or mini-phono) 












148.08mm 


This circuit tracing needs to be printed or * * 

etched at a scale of 148.08mm wide (5.83 in) and 129.41mm 
(5.095 in) high. Download PDF copy from link on previous page. 
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Orphaned on Christmas...? 


“I can’t wait for Dad to get home.” Jamie Silicon said 
wistfully as he looked out through the front picture 
window of his family’s house in Schenectady, New 
York, watching the late-Decemher snowflakes as 
they danced down to the ground helow. His older 
sister Sarah tended to the fire in the room’s fireplace 
while their younger brother Pippin played with toys 
under the Christmas tree. 

There was a silence then - the children’s mother 
Ellen, an engineer for a local software development 
company, had vanished close to Christmas three 
years previously. She was presumed dead after 
her car was found crashed and abandoned near a 
half-frozen lake, a search turning up various items of 
hers on the ice. 

It was always difficult when their father Steven went 
away on business trips, but around Christmas was 
particularly hard. 

“If anything was wrong the beeper would’ve gone 
off,” Sarah reminded him - their father had given 
his children a pager so that he could get in contact 
with them quickly in case of an emergency, but it 
remained silent. Steven wouldn’t return that night, 
nor the next one, and the kids began to worry. Sarah 
called around to family, friends and trusted business 
associates, and even posted a message on the fami¬ 
ly’s computer bulletin-board system, the Silicon BBS, 
asking if anyone had been in touch with her father, 
but nobody had seen him. 

Sarah was downstairs using the BBS computer, 
checking for news, when a new user, someone 
named ‘TheSiliconDealer’, asked to chat with the 
System Operator - which was Sarah. Their chat went 
something like this: 

Sarah: Hello, how can I help? 


TheSiliconDealer: I hear you’re looking for some 
Silicon. 

Sarah: I’m looking for _a_ Silicon, my father, actually. 
Have you seen him? 

TheSiliconDealer: I got all kinds of Silicon. Silicon 
carbide, Silicon alloys, Silicon wafers, Silicon sand... 

Sarah: Um, not that kind of silicon. I’m going to go 
now. Thanks for calling! 

TheSiliconDealer: I also have a fleshy Silicon. Total¬ 
ly unique. Only one in the world. 

There was a pause then, while Sarah searched her 
mind for a reply, fear making thought extremely 
difficult. 

TheSiliconDealer: I take it you’re interested. 

Sarah: I need you to prove the authenticity of your 
goods. Where did we go for Jamie’s birthday three 
years ago? 

The wait was agony. 

TheSiliconDealer: You visited a pizza rat. 

Sarah sighed with relief tinged with a bit of fear. 
They had gone to Chuck. E. Cheese, yes. At least she 
knew her father was alive. 

TheSiliconDealer: I’ll be in touch. No cops, obviously. 

The caller hang up then, the words NO CARRI¬ 
ER appearing on the BBS’s screen briefly before it 
returned to waiting for another caller. Jamie came 
down the stairs. “Anything?” Sarah considered not 
telling him, but then decided it was likely going to 
take all of them to track the kidnapper down. And 
this was a kidnapping. 

“We should call the cops,” Jamie insisted. “They do 
this stuff all the time.” 

“No,” Sarah replied, “it’s too risky. The kidnapper 
could have a police scanner and we can’t risk the 
police saying something over the radio. But maybe 
we can ask for a favour...” 

“I can understand why you don’t want us fully in¬ 
volved,” Jane replied, the policewoman stamping the 
snow off of her boots in the entry hall of the Silicon 
house. “If the kidnapper’s computer-sawy he could 
hack into our computers - I’ve gotta be honest, 
they’re not that secure. The Chief thinks its great he 
can work from home and insists people won’t break 
into them because we’re the police but he can be a 
bit... y’know, sometimes.” 

Sarah nodded. ‘We tell our clients anything a hacker 
can connect to they can hack.” 



Like many small businesses, 
the Silicon family ran a bul¬ 
letin-board system. Custom¬ 
ers could call up using their 
modems to ask questions of the 
Silicons, help each oth¬ 
er, and learn about 
new products and 
services. 
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“Ah, okay. Just call us when you find him and 
ril keep it off the radio. What can I help you 
with?” 


“Sage advice. Anyway, if anyone can track down the 
kidnapper its you guys, what do you call yourself? 
The sliced sandwich something?” 

“Salami society!” Jamie interjected indignantly. 


Sarah was more appreciative of 
the constable’s help. “I need a call 
traced...” 

Sarah gave Jane the time of TheSil- 
iconDealer’s call to their BBS and 
Jane made a call on the Silicon house 
phone to the telephone company, and in a few 
minutes Sarah had her answer. “It’s a payphone,” 
Jane told her, “outside Joe’s Confectionary. I guess 
our guy is mobile. Sorry.” 


“That’s okay.” Sarah had a plan. She saw Jane out 
and then went back to the BBS computer, going into 
the userlist where as a system operator she could 
see users’ phone numbers - the Silicon BBS Voice 
verified’ all of their new users before fully granting 
them access (unfortunately, TheSiliconDealer gave 
the number of a pizza place). But Sarah knew several 
regulars she could enlist to help in her plan to stake 
out every telephone box in Schenectady. 


Someone with a modem and a portable computer 
was going to be pretty conspicuous and so there 
wasn’t any need to monitor open booths. No, the kid¬ 
napper would want fully-enclosed privacy, and there 
were only a dozen boxes in Schenectady. So for the 
next two days they ran a phone booth stakeout. But 
there was nothing - no payphone hackers, and no 
kidnapper. It was two days before Christmas, Decem¬ 
ber 23rd. 


Jamie set an alarm in case they fell 
asleep and waited for 4am. HBO was 
showing WarCames when the alarm went off, jolting 
the lightly dozing kids fully awake. A few moments 
later some fuzzy text began to appear superimposed 
over the movie, the two signals fighting for domi¬ 
nance. “Bring me the IBM 5100 or the Silicon gets 
pasted.” 


Then the message was gone, and the movie fully 
returned. The children remained glued to the TV 
for the next hour but no further messages were 
forthcoming. Sarah wondered, why the 5100? Sure, 
the 1975 IBM computer was one of the first ‘portable’ 
computers (meaning it could be easily carried from 
place to place, but still needed mains power). But it 
wasn’t particularly valuable. So why go through all 
the trouble of kidnapping someone to get one? 


“Bring it where?” Jamie asked, rhetorically, breaking 
into Sarah’s thoughts. “Oh, also it’s silicone paste, 
stupid kidnapper.” 



Jamie shouted down from the upstairs computer 
that night, calling his sister up. “I got a message 
from someone calling himself John Titor I’ve never 
heard of on CompuServe,” he explained when Sarah 
arrived. “It said to watch HBO at 4am tomorrow 
morning. Oh, also he said he was sorry he missed us 
in Vegas.” The assassin! There wasn’t going to be any 
sleep for the Silicon children 
that night (except for Pip, who 
was already asleep.) 


Sarah called CompuServe but 
they refused to trace the caller 
without a court order; however, 
the user had paid using their 
father’s credit card and so Com¬ 
puServe cancelled the account. 
Sarah also called VISA and had 
the card cancelled, to cut down 
on the kidnapper’s ability to 
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“I think maybe I can find out.” Sarah called the cable 
company - or more specifically, she called some¬ 
one she knew who worked for the cable company at 
home at 5am, and they were not that happy, but un¬ 
der the circumstances they agreed to call HBO, who 
called the FCC, who said that the only uplink station 
near them capable of overpowering the HBO signal 
‘Home’ robots were a popular ™ East Greenbush, 25 

mid-1980s Christmas gift... miles away, 
but that’s another story! 

Sarah hired a babysitter to 
keep an eye on Pippin, and 
enlisted the aid of a trusted 
family friend, George, who 
drove them (and the IBM 
5100) to East Greenbush and 
the uplink station. The po¬ 
lice were there, the station 
had been broken into, but 
there wasn’t much evidence 












o go on to identify the perpe¬ 
trator. Sarah had George drive 
around to all of the motels 
in the area, inquiring if 
someone had checked in us¬ 
ing her father’s credit card 
- the eighth try was success¬ 
ful; the kidnapper had checked 
/ out after the card was cancelled. The 
:: signature on the credit card slip was 
an obvious forgery. 

The motel had a security camera and 
although the kidnapper had worn a hat 
and was unrecognisable, the Sliced Salami Society 
was able to get the plate number of the car from 
its grainy black-and-white VHS footage (“it would 
have been better if it had been Betamax”, Sarah had 
grumbled). 


They called around to all of the other motels asking 
them to look out for the car and its occupants, and 
then they waited. She was confident they would turn 
up somewhere soon. It was Christmas Eve. 


She called the credit card company - Mastercard 
this time - and discovered the card had a different 
address, a house in Syracuse, a two-hour drive. But 
George was obliging, and around 8pm on Christmas 
Eve they arrived. Sarah had a hunch and had decided 
not to call the police. 

Her hunch was correct. Their father answered the 
door. He didn’t appear kidnapped. Sarah was furious! 
Jamie began to cry. George pleaded for calm, con¬ 
vinced Steven would have a reasonable explanation 
for all that had occurred. 

They went inside. Their mother Ellen was there! 
After a brief, tearful reunion, their father explained: 
it turned out that he believed the assassin in Las 
Vegas was a technically-sawy but awkward coworker 
of their mother’s named Peter, who had developed 
an infatuation and previously attempted to kidnap 
her. When that had failed he threatened to kill her, 
playing a sinister game of cat and mouse. They 
decided they couldn’t take any chances and faked 
Ellen’s death to hopefully convince Peter to leave 
the Silicons alone - and he had, until Vegas. 


Around 5pm the pager their father had given them 
went off, it was one of the motels, letting them 
know a man driving a car with that plate number 
had checked in - but with a woman. The SSS sleuths 
were confused, but rushed to the motel. The car was 
gone and they convinced the manager to let them 
into the kidnapper’s room. Inside they found some 
homemade electronic equipment Sarah determined 
was capable of detecting the presence of a particular 
broadcast wavelength - and it was being detected. 
But what did they have that could be causing it? The 
only electronic devices they had with them were the 
IBM 5100 and... the pager! 

Jamie turned off the pager and the signal disap¬ 
peared. But when would the kidnapper have had ac¬ 
cess to the pager? This was all getting very strange. 
Receipts left in the room showed some of the com¬ 
ponents of the detector came from a nearby Radio 
Shack, and so they rushed there before it closed, 
catching the store manager locking up. They were 
bought with another of their father’s credit cards, 
one Sarah didn’t recognise - and she did the book¬ 
keeping! 


But after the subsequent contacts Peter had made 
with the children, Steven became concerned that 
Peter might have began to suspect Ellen was still 
alive. Unfortunately, there was a financial paper trail 
Steven may not have been that successful at conceal¬ 
ing. But the Sliced Salami Society’s recent successes 
had made Steven optimistic that together, the Silicon 
family could bring Peter down - recent events had 
been a test of that possibility. 

“I do not approve of your methods,” Sarah fumed, 
“but I understand your reasoning for them.” Jamie 
nodded. “We’re in.” There was a warm family mo¬ 
ment, then, on Ghristmas Eve. The Silicons were at 
peace. 

But then Ellen’s phone rang. Nobody had the num¬ 
ber but Steven, who answered it; the reunited Silicon 
family crowded around to hear the WarGames-style 
synthesised voice on the other end. “Gongratulations 
on your dress rehearsal, Silicon family,” it intoned. 
“Now the Sliced Salami Society is finally ready for 
what I am certain will be its last assignment - to find 
me before I end all of you. 

“Would you like to play a game? Too bad you don’t 
have a choice. But I’ll let you go first. Ready? Here’s 
your riddle...” 

“Oh great,” Jamie moaned, “a riddle. Why do these 
people always think they’re being clever by talking 
in ridd-” 

“Shush!” Sarah interrupted him. The robotic voice on 
the phone continued: 

“What once was big then became small, hidden with¬ 
in a treasure for all, a way to get back to the Moon, 
not far away, but really soon.” A click indicated the 
robotic assassin, Peter, had abruptly hung up. 
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“Did you bring the IBM 5100?” Steven asked his chil¬ 
dren, “we’re going to need it.” 

“But why?” Jamie asked, adding grumpily, “I hate 
riddles! I never get them. They make me feel so 
stu-” 

“Shush!” shouted the rest of his family, in chorus. 
George brought the computer in from his car, and 
set it on the kitchen table. 

Ellen attempted to explain. “We know Peter knows 
about your ‘adventure’ with the Apollo Guidance 
Gomputer, and we suspected he would go down that 
path if he found us and decided to continue with his 
little ‘game’, especially if he had seen you with the 
5100. 

“Did you know that there were large IBM System/360 
mainframe computers on the ground during the 
Apollo missions that also made calculations using 
information the AGG sent back to Earth? Peter wrote 
some of the code in those mainframe computers; 
he bragged about it often. Now, what do you know 
about the 5100?” Ellen asked Sarah, who wrinkled 
her brow in an attempt to remember. 

“The 5100 was designed to execute code companies 
had already written... for their System/36os!” 

Ellen produced a floppy disk. “And I have the Apollo 
code. The answer to Peter’s riddle is probably in here 
somewhere, but what we’re really going to be look¬ 
ing for is his ‘easter egg’. 

“Sometimes programmers leave a sort of graffiti in 
their code that identifies them. Peter told me once 
that he had done that with his System/360 Apollo 
code, and we’re hoping that you can find it, like you 
did with the AGG code.” 



WouCcfyou to 
write for Jindroid 
(Dreams? Send 


your retro-inspired 
story to editor® 
paCeotronic.com! 



Ellen wasn’t happy about the idea but they were 
running out of options. Steven and George kept 
their adversaries busy while Jamie snuck out, care¬ 
fully opened the rear door of George’s car facing 
the house and reached inside, finding the radio. He 
safely returned and they radioed the police. 

But just as George was about to give them their lo¬ 
cation, Ellen stopped him. “If the police come, Peter 
will withdraw, and we won’t be safe. Let’s give Sarah 
a little more time...” 

They waited, their fear growing steadily as each 
seocnd ticked by. Ellen was just about to ask George 
to contact the police again, but her daughter 
whooped triumphantly. “I found it!” Sarah declared. 
Ellen came over to her, studied the monitor of the 
5100 and nodded her head in agreement. 


The phone rang again. “You are running out of time. 
Silicons,” the robot voice intoned. “If you don’t solve 
my riddle soon. I’m afraid I might explode with an¬ 
ticipation. Or, that is, my bomb will.” The line went 
dead. 


The phone rang. George keyed up the GB radio, im¬ 
ploring someone from the police to listen and hope¬ 
fully record what was about to come. Steven picked 
up the handset, and held it close to the radio. The 
family gathered around. “Do you have my answer?” 
Peter’s robot voice demanded. 


“We should go,” Steven suggested, urgently. George 
was the first to step out the front door but a warning 
shot whizzed by his ear. A second took out George’s 
front tire! They tried the back entrance but Steven 
discovered that apparently Peter had a friend. 

Enough was enough. Ellen tried to call the police, 
but there was no dial tone. “I have a handheld GB 
radio in my car we could use to contact the cops,” 

George offered, “if only I could get to it.” 

Jamie suggested that if they kept the shooters 
distracted, he could sneak out through a basement 
window, get the radio and sneak back in. 

The Sliced Salami Society and the 
Case of the Christmas Kidnapping... 


“I do,” Ellen said loudly toward the tele¬ 
phone handset. “The answer is Mary, 
March 12th, 1963. The date of your ^ 

first kiss with your first love, I W 

imagine?” Sarah found it in hex. ^ 

There was a long pause. “She died,” a 
man’s voice replied. “You remind me so 
much of her. You’re safe for now.” 


The police came. They had re¬ 
corded the call; it was enough to 
implicate Peter and he was arrested. 



The End(...?) 
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Rif orf COVERS 

Deartioyd. 

Having raoantly raceivad back 
issue No.4 and faied^tfia 
questionnaire on piracy, I 
decided to write and express 
my views on the subject 
lama pirate and I have 1 97 
iegal copies In my collection 
and only two originals. My 
fnerkds and I have a small 
cffde ol about five contacts, 
and whenever a new game 
comes m may each distnbute 
cr^estoheirhlends. thus 
begirmfertg the software pxates 
family tree*. The fram 
reasons why I pirate 1. 
Games we far too expensive 
Z The description on Ihe ir^ 
covers is nearly always vwong. 
tMien ipicSt up a new game I 
expect to see a screen photo 
and what the game is really 
about le s 9 tasl'> does tt rave 
smooth graphics? is ft as t»d 
asZsxxwf by Starzone? Most 
new games are starting to do 
9» above 

A !^X)p In our town that sells 
software now has an fflegal 
library club wlwe you pay £1 
for life meirft>ersNp and can 
^toose agame to toep 
ovwnightTor SQp. I am a 
member and cw) add new 
games to my collection very 

Sawwograms are getting 
t«rd to now as a lot of 

games are becoming 
Madiess and woiT't toad into 


Pirate's Progress 

I am twelve years old and I think it's about time that I wrote to 
tell you about a subject that annoys me very much. The subject is, of 
course, software copy protection. Like George Eliades, I break disks 
and copy programs. I copy a lot, and my friends and I get together a 
lot to talk about the newest software and to copy and swap pro¬ 
grams. My opinion of copy protection is that it is 50 percent stupid. 
Half of it is okay, since I know that programmers need to make 
money. The other half of me knows that copy protection is stupid. 
No matter how programmers protect their programs, the code will 
always be cracked and copied. And another thing, what about those 
people whose programs crash because of the copy-protection 
cxjde? What of them? 

Other companies, such as Penguin Software, are okay in my 
jook. My friends and I do not copy their software; we buy it. Other 
companies, such as Beagle Bros and Fantasystic Software, are perfea 
examples of companies that trust their customers. I still see that they 
are going on as strong as ever. I think they know that copy protec¬ 
tion is a waste of time and money. You guys are okay, though you 
may not feel the same toward me. I am eager to hear from anyone 
who has the same or different opinions about copy protection. 

Well, as I end my letter, I hope that other companies take me se¬ 
riously, even though I am twelve years old, and that they decide on 
»-which road to take. As for Softline, since your magazine is no longer 
free, I advise that you add something (though I love your new Info- 
mania) such as a new article for future game programmers who 
want to learn new techniques. Keep up the good work! You guys 
are the greatest. 

John Woo, Bronx, NY 


Software Pirates 


Dear Games Machine 
On the subject of piracy: it concerns the 
subject of software lending libranes, that 
are freely advertised in many national 
magazines It strikes me that, as all 
software is sold under the condition that 
It IS 'not for resale, hire, all nghts 
reserved', etc. then these libraries who 
lend software to people are blatantly 
flouting the law. 

Three years ago. there were numerous 
libranes operating and advertising freely 
in the press, then came the new laws on 
software copyright, and the formation of 
FAST. The Software for hire adverts 
disappeared overnight, as you would 
expect. 

So why is It then, that over the past 
year or two, they've all started 
reappeanng? I find the whole situation 
very irritating, as I presume that these 
activities push up the pnce of software, 
therefore those of us who choose to buy 
our games in the normal way. must be 
subsidising the pirates' activities. 

A Regular Reader 


As president of the Philadelphia Apple Club 
and partner in Progressive Software, I would 
like to express my views on piracy of copy¬ 
righted software. The official policy of my club 
is that no copyrighted software be traded be¬ 
tween any members or any other club. It is the 
feeling of myself and my club that any piracy is 
counter-productive, since many authors work 
countless hours in developing these programs. 

As for my company, we are sure we have lost 
thousands of dollars in sales because of piracy. 
Any piracy by anyone hurts us all, regardless of 
the type of micro we use. 

If you have need for a program that you 
think will be of use to you in one way or an¬ 
other, buy it, since this gives other authors the 
incentive to produce high-quality material at 
competitive prices. We would all benefit. 

Neil D. Lipson 
Progressive Software 
Plymouth Meeting, PA 


Software Libraries themselves are not 
against the law, possibly what they do 
is. If a library purchases software on 
which it states (as it does on most 
modem packaging) ‘Any unauthorised 
copying, hiring or lending is illegal' 
and they go ahead and lend the game 
out they are liable to he prosecuted 
under criminal taw and sued tor 
damages under the provisions of civil 
law. 


Amid all the discussion concerning 
software piracy and counterpiracy and 
protection schemes, one important point 
has been missed: in California, people 
don’t “pirate,” they share. 

Alan J. Gridlund, PhD. 

Martinez, CA 
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There have been many discussions 
recently in BYTE regarding the problem of 
program theft. In many jurisdictions this 
theft becomes a felony because of the 
value of the product stolen. 

In the discussions regarding this prob¬ 
lem, the primary thrust seems to be tech¬ 
nological means to render theft extremely 
difficult. But it seems to me that the pri¬ 
mary cause is of a social nature. For at 
least two decades, the philosophy that 
crimes against property—i.e., crimes that 
do not physically harm people—are of no 
consequence has been part of the changing 
social fabric of this and other nations. 

The most effective solution to this prob¬ 
lem would be a demand that the educa¬ 
tional establishment return to the tradi¬ 
tional teaching of morals, ethics, and 
responsibility that prevailed prior to the 
embracing of what is now proven to be a 
fallacious theory. All crimes do hurt all 
people. 

By concentrating only on technological 
solutions to complex problems that in¬ 
volve social aspects of the world in which 
we live, we technologists do ourselves and 
the general population a disservice. 

Finally, it seems to me that BYTE might 
well emulate Quality magazine by inviting 
commentary from social scientists afe was 
done in its September 1981 issue. 


A third camp (see below) was that of the true ‘pirates’, dig¬ 
ital buccaneers who felt that anything accessible to them 
was free for the taking. However, rather than just saying 
that, their excuses included complaints that many software 
programs were shoddy and they should be able to ‘try 
before they buy’ so they weren’t ripped-off, that duplicat¬ 
ing software wasn’t theft because no physical object was 
stolen, that they wouldn’t have bought the software anyway 
and so no sale was lost, that big companies made enough 
money and didn’t need theirs, and that they‘paid for the 
computer so why should I pay more for software?’ 


Walter D Nichols, President 
YES Computer Sciences Inc 
3090 Acushnet Ave 
New Bedford MA 02745 


Software piracy was a hot issue in the early 1980s - debate swirled around just when or even if it was acceptable 
to copy copyrighted software. People largely divided themselves into two camps: the first plead for the right of a 
software developer to make a decent living, while the second decried^hioh^software prices, particularly when they 
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CASTING STONES. 


ROHEH PIRATES 

OtarCra^, 

thank you ve^ much 

articieon^Pira<^0( 


Dear Creative Computing: 

I’ve been reading with interest the 
letters and editorials that you have 
been publishing concerning the “pi¬ 
racy” of software. While for the most 
part, I agree with your stance, our 
views part company to some extent 
where CP/M is concerned. 

Our company sells CP/M busi¬ 
ness systems. In addition, most of 
us at DIT are “dyed-in-the-wool” 
hobbyists. Thus, being close to both 
worlds, I can see a case for both 
sides. 

Software companies such as your 
own, individuals who write software 
for distribution, and systems com¬ 
panies such as our own require 
protection against the theft of our 
products. In order to have this 
protection it seems to me that a 
special set of copyright regulations 
must be promulgated. The existing 
copyright legislation is simply not up 
to date with advances in the state of 
the art. On the other hand, I have 
sympathy for the computerist who 
may have difficulty in obtaining 
software in machine readable format 
for his machine. Certainly, we need 
the listings in the magazines for 
many reasons but surely manually 
“banging-in” thousands of lines each 
is not what a new set of copyright 
regulations should mean. In the 
computer world surely there is some 
onus on the distributor/writer/copy¬ 
right holder. 

Your software catalog, for ex¬ 
ample, lists only six CP/M disks of 
games; no business programs, no 
CAI, no printergraphics, no word/ 
processing, no statistics, no simula¬ 
tions, etc. Yet, in your magazine you 
have published many such programs 
and your software arm sells some for 
other systems. I conclude that 
nobody should be allowed to steal 
your products but I have serious 
doubts about extending this reason¬ 
ing to protect that which you don’t 
sell. Let me assure you that I am only 
refering to the programs on machine- 
readable media, not the documenta¬ 
tion ; the user should have to buy the 
publication or your re-print to get 
that. 

I issue you a sincere-challenge. I 
already own all of your bacleissues. I 
have many more requirements for 
software other than games. Much of 
it you have published in your 


magazine. I don’t intend to enter 
them all by hand-my machine is 
supposed to work for me, not the 
contrary! If you produce what I need. 
I’ll gladly purchase' it. If you don’t 
and someone else fills the vacuum by 
keying it all in and charging a 
reasonable fee for that service, I 
think my choice is obvious. 

There are no doubt arguments in 
rebutt of several of the points I have 
raised. Consider only the main line I 
am presenting and decide whether it 
makes sense. You are ideally situat¬ 
ed to provide an immeasurable 
service to the home computerist and 
perhaps to those of us who are 
commercially involved as well. I’m 
sure that if you don’t distribute 
software on as wide a basis as 
possible that others will step in to fill 
the gap; it’s happening already. This 
is a diverse and growing industry in 
which you are one of the leaders. 
There are profits to be made by all 
and, providing we don’t expect to 
make them immediately, this hobby/ 
business should advance smoothly 
for a good number of years. The 
in-again-out-again quick profit takers 
will not and should not survive. As a 
leader in the field, please-for all our 
sakes-don’t fumble the ball now. 

M.K. Nunas 
V.P. Expansion 
Dynamic Info. Tech 
224 Gaspe Street 
Dieppe, NB, Canada 


THE SPOILS OF PIRACY 

In your October 1984 issue, in the 
Arcade Award contenders section, you 
show a picture of a game from Lucas- 
film called Rescue on Fractalus. My 
friend owns a game made by Lucasfilm 
with the same graphics and it’s called 
Behind Jagiline. Did you make a mis¬ 
take (no offense), or has the name 
been changed? 

Brent Davenport 

Baton Rouge, LA 

Ed: IVe hate to be the ones to break 
this to you, but your friend is a soft¬ 
ware pirate. Behind Jagiline was the 
working title of the game during its 
production phase, but because of the 
overwhelming number of pirates who 
stole the game via computer lines, 
Lucasfilm and Atari are in court as of 
this writing. 

Thanks to people like your 
"friend," Rescue on Fractalus may 
never become available for us more 
honest consumers, and Lucasfilm 
(rightly) is shying away from the 
electronic gaming field as a whole. 
We've been on our soapboxes, warn¬ 
ing gamers that piracy can ruin the 
hobby, but some people just don't lis¬ 
ten. Maybe now that one of the most 
innovative and exciting programs ever 
produced for the home screen may 
never see distribution, will people un¬ 
derstand the full consequences of 
stealing other people's work. 

And if next year there's nothing 
really exciting to play on your home 
computer or videogame, thank all the 
software priates of the world for de¬ 
priving you, the electronic gamer, of 
your right to buy the best there is. 


I was pank&dafty intorested m 
the reactk>n to question 3 
ahoul oommefoal piracy. )l 
strikes me that home copiers 
are simpty passinQ Ote tMiok of 
the damage t)emg dorie to 3ie 
software industry onto the 
shoufders of tie commercial 
pirates I would not 
condone oommeroal piracy in 
any way, the tact is that 
although ft is morally worse 
than home copying, the tatter 
is far more widespread and 
therefore far more damaging 
Relattvely few people own 
commercially ^ated 
programs, while of all the 
pe^ila I know With home 
computers most hare large 
coileciions of home copied 
programs 

Another popular excuse for 
copying software is that the 
games are lust too expensive, 
laoree that most of us cam 
spfm out SIX or seven 
pounds evey day, or IM a 
trotley In John kminsies at 
regular intervals, but someone 
who has bought a computer 
for £130 cant exactly be 
penraless, can they? lOtink 
we've had the reason lor the 
price of software very 
graphically axptainedtousby 
Shahid Ahmad (the Piracy 
Dossier), but even fme 
maionty of games were to 
come down in price (unrikely) 
would home copying cease? I 
doubt It The general train of 
thcH^t seems to br if you 
can copy a game for novilng, 
why spMtd money? Even if ft 
is only a couple ol quid 
Matthew Banntrman, 
Shrewsbury* Shropshire. 

Despite arguments from 
soflfware/KM^eilhe/ 
comment fikWY is the 

incmase, espedaHy through 
itfegai fihrarfes' -iitegai in fhe 
sense mai&tsfy do not gain 
me essential permission of me 
software houses to toan tapes 
•mere oan be tmie doubt that 
ft is me home comyrng yyhich 
Is me real bane. The answer 
seems to be hypertoading 
techniques, at^ugh mey are 
nof enhrefy proof. { Jnrheoehe/ 
hand, may are also 
Inconvafvent to the genuine 
buyer when me tapes won't 
loadproparty. 


micro-drives?). Seriousty 
mough, I would like to ask 
Shahid Ahmad a lew 
questions: Have you ever 

a) Travelled on a bus or train 
without a itelmi? 

b) Fare dodged completely? 

0 ) Photocopied an arkdeof 
interest? 

d) Entered a Cinema through 
mehreeMr 

e) Evaded paying tax on car or 
undisclosed earnings? 

f) Copied records or cassenes 
ami'or tent them to fhends? 

g) Copied or taped any TV 
programme or other 
pre-recorded video cassette 
andfor lem them to fttends? 
Allhough some of these 
questions may not seem 
entirely relevant, they ail^ in 
oneway or another, mvdive 
fraud If Mr Ahmad can 
honestly answarino'to every 
one of them, then fair enough, 
castigate Mr Watts by all 
means: but if. on the other 
hand, he has infringed upon 
any of the above then tel him 
heed the words of a very 
famous cha who once said 
something Ike: lac he who is 
wtthout sm cast lha first stone' 
I would like to make it dear 
that I neither defend nor 
condemn th words or attitude 
of Mr Watts, arto that t have 
never yet met anyone who is 
perfect in every way 

Frank Marrai. Buoihurst 
Hill. Essex. 


Response: 

Mr. Nunas makes some interest¬ 
ing comments but does not directly 
address the issue of who actually 
owns software. (Surely it Is not 
logical that Creative Computing 
yield the rights to distribute software 
in any arbitrary format to everyone 
else when it chooses not to do so 
itself!) As far as users are concerned, 
we realize the hardship of having to 
key in thousands of lines of code, 
and may decide to release the rights 
to some of our published software, 
which we are not interested in 
selling, to a national CP/M User 
Group currently under reorganiza¬ 
tion. SN 

(This issue will be discussed 
further in future Software Legal 
Forum columns). 


Knowledge, Ethics, and Piracy 


I was not moved to respond to Chris 
Morgan's editorial on software piracy (see 
"How Can We Stop Software Piracy?" 
May 1981 BYTE, page 6), but having read 
the wave of letters in the September 1981 
BYTE, I feel one point of view has been 
missed. 

A few hundred years ago, before print¬ 
ing was invented, bands of monks pains¬ 
takingly copied manuscripts by hand to 
pass knowledge and learning to others. 
These documents were closely guarded 
and available only to the rich. 
"Education" existed only in these 
monasteries and for the elite. 

After the invention of the printing press 
with movable type, books became less ex¬ 
pensive and easier to duplicate. Learning 
filtered down to the "middle classes." 

Somewhere in our social development 
we realized that the impoverished masses 
had not received the benefits of learning, 
and the free lending library evolved. 

The author of a novel gets paid by the 
publisher, who happily sells to both the 
bookstore and the library. If I own a book 
and a friend wants to borrow it, I lend it 
and, in so doing, deny the publisher a 
sale. Society does not condemn either of 
these actions. But the authors of software 
would have us believe these acts are 
felonies when extended to their product. 
Our attitude toward literature is mature, 
but our feelings are "monastic" toward 
software. 

Of course, there is a distinction. When 
a book is borrowed, the recipient has tem¬ 
porary use and returns the original. No 
copy is made. If it is a reference book, the 
user may buy his or her own or copy a 
few pages. One is more likely to purchase 
paperbacks than to make copies. 

Extending this analogy then, what is 
needed are plentiful, inexpensive libraries 
of software for the impoverished masses 
to borrow and return. Couple this with in¬ 
expensive originals, analogous to paper¬ 
backs, and the problem could be solved. 
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YODA AND DARTH 
STRIKE BACK 

Dear Uncle Travelling Mat, 

Yo-Ho-Ho! Merry Christmas 
to one and alll May your 
stockings be happy and full 
(like Yoda's). Mind you, it 
does seem rather odd writing 
this letter infhe middle of a 
heat wave - just to get it 
printed for your December 
issue. We would like to add 
our support to your strong 
views on piracy. Pirates 
cause nothing but trouble 
(Blackbeard was always a 
used to copy Aquarius soft¬ 
ware for seven people 
around the world until my 
friend's dog was captured by 
the police and subjected to 
hours of vicious torture. We 
believe that there would be 
no piracy if they could see 
what the police could do to a 
dog with a pair of oven 
f gloves and a fishfinger. 

I We think you will be excited 
I to learn that our Space In- 
fvaders game has been 
Isigned over to Code Masters 
funder the title of Space In- 
fvaders Simulator (original, 
eh?) and its sales should 
make us into millionaires (ac¬ 
cording to David Darling). Rt- one hundred pounds worth 
chard Darling may look like a of software for being very 
total donkey, but after he had entertaining. 


seen our game he was 
quoted as saying "WOW! 
AMAZING! What a brilliant 
game! The programmers 
must have been working on 
this one for decades! Wonder¬ 
ful! Wonderful! This game fea¬ 
tures more levels than I have 
pairs of Y-Fronts (three) I" 

We think he liked it... 

Perhaps we could take this 
opportunity to thank you for 
the splendid hologram you 
saw fit to attach to the front of 


grams excellent, and two good. The rest 
had bugs, poor or no documentation, 
and needed alterations that were be¬ 
yond me. Some were so bad that I just 
reformatted the disks to salvage some¬ 
thing out of a bad investment. 

I have about $400 worth of software 
that 1 feel was worth the money, but 
somewhere software writers have $600 
of my money they didn’t earn. I can’t 
help feeling that if a friend .showed me a 
program 1 liked and let me copy it, I’ve 
already paid my dues and wouldn’t get 
too upset about it. 

If 1 order a $100-plus program from 
someone who advertises as a profes¬ 
sional, I expect the software to boot up 
and run error-free immediately. No 
PEEKing, POKEing, patching, and 
pleading. 

William E. Sharp 
2145 WestAve. 

Ocean City, NJ 08226 
80 Micro, July 1983 


Who Are the Real Pirates? 

A year ago, before I bought my com¬ 
puter, I would have been on the side of 
the software writer. Now with about 
$1,000 worth of software, my sympathy 
leans toward the pirate. 

I consider myself, for lack of a better 
term, a computer user. I don’t like to 
patch, PEEK, POKE, convert, delete, 
and plead with a purchased program to 
try to get it to do what I thought the ad 
said it would do. 

I use the computer to keep the books 
for five small corporations, appraise 
real estate, and do anything else that 
might help me in my work. I try not to 
use it to create more work. 

My $1,000 investment in software 
covers about 20 programs, not counting 
the games and such that come on 
LOAD 80 tapes. I consider two pro- 


Martin Oakes 
2100 Oriole Dr 
FreeportIL 61032 


adversely affected non-commercial users such as families and schools. This second camp was Largely made up of 
computer users’ groups, who feared that high software prices might slow adoption of their favoured platform and 
that the manufacturer may abandon it - such as what happened with the TI99/4A and the CoLeco Adam - and so 
turned a blind eye to software copying at their meetings. Neither camp ever truly won the debate. <*0 
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Experience 
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So, there my 
partner April and 
I were, driving up --X 

a steep grade on ,i ) 

a mountain road Seattle 


and Commander Keen co-deveLop- 
er Lane Roathe in Colorado - and 


make the journey together. And so. 


KO' 


or 


in eastern Utah in 


on the Saturday before Kansasfest 
began the following Wednesday, we 



;\vift Curr 


My wife April at Lane': 


the middle of July, ° 
when the tempest of 
a desert thunderstorm 
fell swirling around 
us, heavy rain suddenly 
pounding our 20 year-old 
minivan, instantly making it 


impossible to see in front of us. I 
hastily flipped on the windscreen 
wipers and they sprang to action, with 
perhaps a little too much enthusiasm as 
the driver’s-side wiper blade failed to stop 
at the typical point in its arc and, powered 


's cabin the morning after 

set off from my parents’ house on Vancouver ,na| Fore«:t 
V Island to catch a ferry to the mainland, and that’s when the troubles began. 

Yal^a brakes failed on my father’s old minivan at the same time it overheat- 
jp( ed! The overheating issue was an easy fix (in this particular model the n a 
1 cooling system needs to be completely full of coolant otherwise an 

air bubble forms which stops circulation) but we couldn’t get an 
appointment with a mechanic to fix the brakes until the following 


by a gust of wind, kept going instead, flying off 
back down the hill behind us.’^*'^ 


_ Monday - too late for us to be able to drive to Kansas City in 
\V, time. All seemed lost, but then my father was able to repair 
the brakes himself. They were far from perfect - sometimes 
you had to pump the brakes two or three times before 
they caught fully - but they were as good as they were 
Y\ going to get without waiting to see a mechanic, and it 


Billings 

o 


ll 


With large trucks both directly ahead and behind 
us and no shoulder to speak of, I had no choice but 
to keep going until we had an opportunity to pull 
off. Until then I was forced to lean over to see what I 
could out of the passenger’s side of the windscreen, 
while keeping both at speed to avoid angering the 
truck behind us and our vehicle on the twisty moun¬ 
tain road. All while keeping a growing panic attack at 
bay. 

Redding 

As you might imagine, by that point both of us were 
asking ourselves just why, exactly, we were there. 


was getting late. (Note: Paleotronic Magazine does 
\\ not suggest nor recommend anyone drive a vehi- 
\\joise cle without brakes that are not 100% function- 
Nam^X al!) We made our way to the ferry, and after 
an uneventful sailing drove down to 



the border with the US. 


WY 


We know there are those with perpetually itchy feet 


This was not 
our first time 
driving down to 
Kansasfest - we had 
previously made the trip 
in 2016, and didn’t have 
any issues making it 
across the border then; 
consequently we didn’t 


It’s amazing the 
lengths some 
people will go 
to just to 
1^ hang out 
Q with a hunch 
of nerds... 


who wander the world, popping up in Timbuktu ev ADA have any expectations of en- 


Sandy 

Provo- 


115 


before setting off on some expedition into the jungle 
and never heard from again - we are not two of those 
people. For us, two individuals with rather high levels 
of chronic anxiety, striking out at the heart of the ivabe 
dark continent means driving to the centre of North '>t 
America, in this case, Kansas City. Why Kansas City? 
Well, Kansas City, Missouri (or KCMO as it’s known to 
the locals) is home to Kansasfest, a retro-computing 
convention that’s been running so long you could still 
buy its favoured vintage computer - the Apple II - 
new when the event first happened, way back in 1989! 

CALIFORNIA Valley 

We had flown from Paleotronic HO near Melbourne 
to Vancouver, Canada to visit my family, and planned 
to drive the 3400km to KCMO over four days. Despite 
my anxiety over travelling through at-times desolate 
territory, it was still preferable to flying domestic. 
Besides, we planned to meet up with a few other 
Kansasfest attendees along the way - ReActive Micro’s 
Henry Courbis and Applesauce’s John Morris in Seattle 

Los Angeles 


countering difficulties two years 
later. But US immigration was not 
happy with us - at first I thought they 
had an issue with our importing issues 
of Paleotronic to give away at Kansasfest, 



but it turned out that wasn’t the issue: they had no 
record that April (an Australian citizen) had ever left 
the US the previous time, and wanted to have a bit 
of a chat about that. But all was eventually resolved, 
without the inconvenience of US customs dismantling 
the minivan, not an experience either of us has on our 
bucket lists. 


But it was now getting late into the evening and our 
goal of making it to Seattle before stopping for the 
night was looking unlikely to be achieved. We made 
it as far south as Everett before fatigue took over and 
sleep was necessary, but then we discovered getting a 
motel room in Seattle at 11pm on a Saturday night in 
summer was almost impossible. We were turned away 


ARIZONA poleolronk 


oAnaheim 






Yorkton 


Dauphin 


from the Motel 6 but Luckily there was a cancellation Up and up we went, into and through the Colorado 
and April was able to snap up the room via a booking int Rockies, making it to Lane’s cabin at 8000 ft (2500m) 


app on her phone - which was a good thing because 
otherwise we were going to have to sleep in the back 
of the minivan! We met up with Henry and John the 
next morning, and we made our way south, towards 
our destination for the day,Twin Falls, idaho. 


Thankfully the trip was relatively uneventful, save 
for the Last hour or so when we ran into a bit of a 
dead area for roadhouses on the interstate at the 
same time the needle on the fuel gauge reminded 
me of the minivan’s V-shaped petrol tank by rapidly 
descending from half, sailing past one-quarter and 
plunging toward empty. Luckily we found someplace 
- it was a Little off the beaten path but it had petrol 
and we were set to make it the rest of the way to Twin 
Falls, and another Motel 6, where unlike in Seattle 
rooms were plentiful. 


ROCK 


ST 01N r 
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The next morning we drove south toward (and 
through) Salt Lake City, where our brakes (and nerves!) 
, were tested when we rounded a turn on the free¬ 
way and found ourselves confronted with a wall of 
stopped traffic. But with a little urgent coaxing they 
did their job in a timely fashion, and we came to a 
halt without incident. We turned east to head through 
the mountains on our way to Colorado. And soon after 
that was when the wiper incident occurred. 


Ma 


So why were we there? ! suppose to explain our will- 
N' ingness to endure the trials of our journey we need 
to first explain the allure of Kansasfest. For both April 
and me, computers were a Large part of our child¬ 
hoods, and the Apple !! was prominent among them. 

While there are plenty of retro-computing enthusiasts 
on a global scale, we’re somewhat spread out and 
so gatherings of a size such as Kansasfest (over 100 
attendees in 2018) are limited to... well, Kansasfest. 
Combined with the shared accomodation,the length 
(5 days!) and the collaborative nature of the event 
there really isn’t much else quite like it. 

United States 

if you want to be a part of that you have to make the 
trip, anxiety and car troubles be damned. 

And so we soldiered on, even¬ 
tually able to pull over and 



Colorado 
Springs 


move 

the pas¬ 
senger-side wiper 
blade to the driver’s 
side, and then limping to the ironically-named Helper 
where a new wiper blade couldn’t be found at any 
Price, which just happened to be the name of the next 
town down the road where one could. But we were 
still seven hours drive, through a number of windy 
mountain passes, away from Lane Roathe’s cabin in 
Colorado, and John and Henry’s vehicle began having 
problems of its own, flashing up the check engine 
light and the oil light, but with no Loss of power it was 
deemed safe to continue, for the moment. 

Aiuu^uci^uc; 


above sea level, and between exhaustion, the thin air 
and a little whiskey were soon fast asleep. Soon after ay 
we woke up the next morning (and after an ibuprofen 
- whisky and altitude don’t mix, kids!) we descended 
from the mountains and headed east across the great ^ 
plains of Kansas. The day wore on and by the time we 
reached Topeka the sun had set, and the interstate 
merged into the Kansas Turnpike. Atoll road built in 
the mid-1950s, it’s not as divided or banked as the 
interstate and it was challenging navigating it in the 
dark at the 75mph (120km/h) speed limit. But even¬ 
tually (and finally!) we made it to Kansas City, and 
settled in to our dorm room at the college that hosts 
KansasFest, Rockhurst University. 

StCloi''^ 

The next morning there was the Kansasfest Kookout iscONS 
and the final(?) Garage Giveaway (a free-for-all of 
mostly Apple ll-related equipment and assorted gub- 
binses where we acquired a bunch of 1980s computer 
magazines - go figure!) Then the keynote began, and 
the sessions (which are covered elsewhere in this 
issue, including ours.) We got to catch up with a bunch 
of friends, and make some new ones, organised a 
Skype call hookup other friends in Sydney, trudged to 
the cafeteria several times in the heat, helped judge 
Hackfest which included some younger faces (a very 
encouraging prospect) and got lots of feedback on ourjs 
emulator. Before we knew it, Kansasfest was ending! 

lUWA 

John, Henry, April and I said our goodbyes to the other 
attendees. Lane heading west back towards Colorado 
while we headed north, choosing instead to travel 
back to the Pacific North-West by way of South Dakota 
and Montana (a much simpler and shorter drive that 
could be done in two days if we pushed hard). We 
stopped in Billings, Montana for the night and contin¬ 
ued on in the morning, but while our hopes of making 
it back to British Columbia in time for the last ferry to 
Vancouver Island at 9pm were M Columbia 

buoyed by Montanas Kansas City ° 

fast 80mph ^_ ^ •' 

Lawrence MISSOUR 

(130km/h) speed 
limit, they were subsequently 
placed in jeopardy by several encoun¬ 
ters with roadworks. But through ..<«*Wteik)afieid 
the judicious use of tolled ex¬ 


KANSAS 


press lanes’ in Seattle (which 
British Columbians can travel 
for free by virtue of Wash¬ 
ington State’s inability to 
collect) and an easy transi¬ 
tion over the border back 
into Canada, we made it 
to the ferry terminal with ty| 
a few minutes to spare. A 
couple of hours later our 
Kansasfest adventure was 
over - until next time.**0 


...to Yesterday’s News 
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Best Hardware of ’85, 
frifts fmm tn SfiOO. and 


December was a big time for 1980s computer and 
video-game magazines. 

Their shiny covers stood out at newsagents and magazine stands, hoping 
to encourage Christmas shoppers to purchase them as stocking stuffers 
for friends, relatives - or for themselves. However, their actual holiday 
content tended to vary from one article to several (although in the case 
of videogame magazines, it could be argued they were all ‘fun’ and 
hence appropriate regardless of seasonal theme). 

We browsed through a lot of these magazines while doing research for 
this issue, and here we present a few of the highlights we encountered, 
all available to view on the Internet Archive: 

80-U.S., the TRS-80 Users Journal’s December 1982 issue contained a 
type-in video Christmas card for the Models I and III, and four chil- 
drens’ party games, which could be useful during Christmas break. 

In fact, Tandy-centric magazines usually got into the Christmas 
spirit with gusto, with Rainbow magazine typically having sever- 
al Christmas-oriented program listings. December 1983’s issue 
contained Christmas music, a greeting card maker and = 
an animated holiday demonstration. 1984 brought even ■" 

more music, a Christmas card mailing list application, 
and another graphics demo! 1985 combined music 
and sound for Rudolph the Red- 7^'— 

Nn<!ed Reindeer, dinner with dnoth- Austral^n _ : 


ligh-Powered 
)ptions for 


^ jrei’swi<»ix 

Compute 


101 Products for 
Atari Computer 
Atari Snowflakes 
Two Type-in 
Computer Game* 


iSVlilLUt 


Okay, okay, we get the point - the editors of The 
Rainbow really loved Christmas. But while that 
magazine was certainly the most prolific with 
the holiday content, it was by no means the only 
one to throw a few candycanes in the old com¬ 
puter Christmas stocking. Personal Computing’s 
December 1980 issue featured one of the earliest 
Christmas card mailing label programs (written 
for the TRS-80 Model I - what’s with these Tandy 
people and Christmas?) 

Atari owners finally got their dose of Christmas 
cheer in Winter 1982’s Atari Connection with - 
wait for it - Christmas music! December 1983’s 
Antic magazine added a bit of graphics to a sea¬ 
sonal tune in its BASIC Christmas demonstration. 


A Buyer’s Guide To Modems 


greeting cards 
graphics 

MUSIC 

mailing utilities 

128K UPGRADE! 

CONTEST 


WINNERS! 


THAN 


E.T.was a hotly anticipated 
Christmas game - so antic¬ 
ipated it even made it on to 
the cover of Australian Per¬ 
sonal Computer magazine. 
They also reviewed it. And 
guess what? They outlined 
a number of issues with the 
game (including difficulty 
getting out of the pits’) but 
seemed unwilling to make 
a judgment. No surprise 
since they likely didn’t want 
to bite the Atari hand that 
passed hem an advanced 
copy. But what was most 
shocking was the price: 
$69.95 1982 Australian dol¬ 
lars ($177 2018 dollars)! 
Holy Moses! 
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most compelling features - colour graphics and sound - particularly 
when the household pocketbook had been incapable of affording any 
software (a bit like buying a VCR without any movies, but hey, we can 
tape shows off of TV!) Well, in the case of early-igSos home computers, 
you could buy a computer magazine with the computer and make your 
kids work for their fun - just make sure you bought a tape drive at the 
very least (we know from personal experience the remorse that comes 
with eventually having to turn the computer off and lose that 8-page 
machine language game you typed in). And tapes! Because otherwise 

B over your favourite music cassette (they 

all you had to do was put sticky tapes over 
t time you played it you’d hear the screech- 
istead of Supertramp. 

Tten do). Antic’s December 1987 issue was 
ve successful Christmas issues by virtue 
Ltroduction (and steep discounting, thanks 
the Atari XE computer line, and Antic was 
ready for new computer owners - 
urging them to buy a printer too, 

an enve- 


[ with features including 
lope maker for Print Shop cards 
[and a program for using Print 
i Shop icons on mailing labels. It 
also had a large (for BASIC) dun- 
lb, geon-crawler style game to keep 
hf the kids busy and offered a 
[Areode ^ Companion disk (an early 
^ p > example of this) con- 

taining a rudimenary 


Print yourself a 
noppy holiday ^ 

* Customized cards 
'Matching envelopes -f" 
’Graphic mail-merge 
’Icons online 

Morse Teacher: ^ 


I 8-bit & ST ■ 

I Dungeon Arcade 
f Science Statistician 


Atari comput- 
ers (with 


7 £asy-to-Type 
Progroms 


custom 
^ fonts!) 


Special gift subscription offers inside 


Christmas 


C«NT$ 


Speaking of printers, December 1985’s Creative 
Computing had a roundup of printer-related gifts, 
and that year’s Family Computing featured a 

~ ~ much 


iiall systems journal] 


‘Christmas Tree Construction Set’ 
fun as the real tree you put up several weeks ear¬ 
lier! The Holiday 1985 issue of Apple II magazine 
II computing featured a Sysop Santa program that 
used a database readers had to download from 
CompuServe. Oh, and don’t forget the British 
computer and game magazines and their holiday 
contests! 

Finally, we’ll finish with something that’s neither 
a computer nor a videogame magazine: December 
1958’s Popular Electronics, which had ‘Christmas 
Fun with Electronic Robots’ - oh my! 
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Your Ceiling 


Electronic Simuiators 




Personal 


Visible Pa scal 
Kyan Pascal 
Peterson’s College C 
The Railroad VVorks 
and more 


INCLUDING: SI I 


■‘Buyer’s guides” were a 
common fixture in Decem¬ 
ber computer magazines 
(and to some extent still are, 
for those few that remain). 
But what they suggested 
could really shift from year- 
to-year based on industry 
^trends’ (read: what comput¬ 
er companies wanted you 
to buy.) And so one year, 
printers may be hot, and the 
next it’s touchpads. And if a 
platforn-centric magazine’s 
company of choice came out 
with a new model, it was 
certain to be a must-have! 
And to that last point, many 
magazines were ‘very close- 
Vtied to manufacturers. 
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Down 

2. Prints only one font at a time 

3. Multiple User Dungeon (or Dimension) 

4. Walks off a cliff just because 16. 

5. Sydney's short-form KansasFest 17. 

6. The ultimate party game! 18. 

9. A family that works together (see clue 3) 21. 

10. Areally big BBS 23. 

13. A computer that answers the phone 25. 

14. TRS-80 Enthusiast get-together 26. 
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Fill an Apple II with modems and chat 
A game whose non-electronic version had rampant cheating 
Drives pins through a ribbon to make dots on paper 
A website containing 1980s BBS goodness (and badness) 
Saving the Apple Ms software chronicle one disk at a time 
A collection of text, ANSI art, pixel art and music 
A standard for terminal colour and graphics characters 
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II 


that's How He ka/ows who's eceM 
AMy<3+nV OR Nic€ - 


“Do you know what’s bad about having a 
bunch of computor nuts for friends? It’s 
getting umpteen Snoopy printouts for 
Christmas cards every year!” 



CREATIVE COMPUTING 



the ni^ht before Christtvias, 
t^hen alt thwa^h the house, 
not a creature u^as stirring, 
yvwuse... 


eiU^l^t una^lffe a 


TV GAMER DECEMBER'84 



OWN UP'. WHO’S NOBBLED THE 

CHRISTMAS PODOIN& 
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Thanks for CaLLingt 


Logoff nessage: 


So the prognosticators were 
Large Ly wrong j as usua L... 

It turned out computers were more of a blessing than 
a cursej facilitating human connections as much if 
not more than it discouraged themj allouing for peo¬ 
ple both locally and globally to meet and engage in 
discussion uho uould likely not have otheruisej ex¬ 
changing knouledge and ideas and generally making the 
uorld a better place. Surej it hasn't been perfectj 
and there's room for improvement. But it's hard to 
argue a uorld uith computers isn't better than uhat 
ue had uithout them. 


Rnd speaking of bringing 
peop Le together... 

He here at Paleotronic see all kinds of opportunities 
to engage people uith retrotechno logy and educate 
them about the history and evolution of electron¬ 
ics j but these are not commercial opportunitiesj and 
neither really is this magazine, find soj it made the 
most sense to convert Paleotronic into a not-for- 
profit venture ue called Teaching Electronics and 
Computing History (TECH) Inc.j an incorporated asso¬ 
ciation registered in Uictoriaj Australia. This uill 
allou us to apply for grants to hold events (such 
as GORE) and exhibitionsj develop educational emula¬ 
tion softuaroj and create future publications - and 
hopefully as a formal non-profit organisation ue can 
better persuade others to join uith us in making them 
happen. Soj if you'd like to help uith PaleotroniCj 
microMBj GORE or something else, please e-mail us? 


TEACHING ELECTRONICS & 

T€CH 


COMPUTING HISTORY INC. 



the #/ magazine of computer applications andj 


Focus on 
Graphics 


Choosing And Using 
A Business Graphics 
Package 


Structured 

Programming In Basle 


Coning up next: Being Creative 
with Retrotechno Logy... 

The next issue of Paleotronic is going to be all 
about creating uith vintage techno logyj both back 
in the day and todayj featuring articles looking 
at digital drauing and paintingj desktop publish¬ 
ing and graphic designj electronic 'chiptune' mu¬ 
sic productionJ introductory game design and much 
more. As aluays ue'll examine both the historic 
foundation of these digital arts and hou the tech¬ 
nological precursors that incubated them can still 
be used in a modern context. Let's get creative? 

...but donH forget: 

Paleotronic needs your help in order to contin¬ 
ue j either through subscriptionsj donationsj or 
by constributing content to the magazine. So if 
you uould like to see our mission continuej please 
consider purchasing a subscription for a friend or 
family memberj buying advertising space or sharp¬ 
ening your pencil and uriting an article. And 
thanks for reading? Come back again soon. no 

*^#*D/0NO CARRIER 

poleotronk 










^ Would you Like to ‘reach out and A 

touch’ both retrotechnoLogy enthusiasts and the 
retro-curious alike? Consider writing for Paleotronic! We 
even pay (a Little! :) E-maiL editor(5)paLeotronic.com for 
^ M ^ more information. 


Thank you 
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MAKE CREAT 
SlfTSI SIMe A - 
lITTtE RETRO " 
CHEER TO YOUR 
FRIENDS AND 
FAMILY ORDER ^ 
TODAY/ 
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Get your retro-geek on and code a game or application on your 
8-bit platform of choice using BASIC, Pascal, Logo or Assembler, 
annotate it, then send it in to us and you could win US$100 and 
be featured in an upcoming issue of Paleotronic! 

A second prize of the same amount is also offered for programs 
demonstrating the best use of microMS’s features, including mi- 
croBASIC’s expanded syntax and 3D graphics modes, 3D microLo- 
go, and/or microPAK configuration files and control programs. 

The deadline for both contests is January 3rst 2019, so get busy! 
Winners of both contests will be featured in our Q2 2019 issue. 


U5$1DD! 
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